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GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 


dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 





GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1947 
ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices. 
Investments: 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds . 
Other Bonds 
NorthStarReinsurance 
Corporation Stock . 
Other Preferred Stocks 1,669,250.00 
Other Common Stocks 9,761,491.16 
| ae 6k 
Premiums in course of collection (not over 
90 days due) 
Accrued Interest = 
Other Admitted Assets . 
Total Admitted Assets . 


. $ 4,177,654.28 


$19,921,804.01 
3,950,2 18.68 


4,561,898.82 


1,197,833.58 
135,701.83 
21,898.80 


. $45,397,751.16 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 

Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Other Liabilities . 

Voluntary Reserve . 

Capital . 

Surplus . 


20,433 ,637.36 


5,697,832.72 


ee ree ee 2,557,466.62 
$ 1,708,814.46 
5.000,000.00 

. 10,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders a 16,708,814.46 
rr ee 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. On the basis of December 31, 1947 market quota- 
tions for bonds and stocks owned (other than stocks of 
affiliates), Total Admitted Assets would be increased to 
$45,413,214.65 and Voluntary Reserve to $1,724,277.95. 
Securities carried at $4,804,535.43 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 


Casualty . 


Fidelity 
Surety 





NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1947 
ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office . . $ 2,564,081.70 
Investments: 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds . $11,147,508.08 
Other Bonds ... . 857,106.80 
Common Stocks . . . 1,281,160.00 
Mortgage Loans. . . 17,730.00 
\ ni 
Balances due from Ceding Companies 
(not over 90 days due) . 980.661.77 
42,372.24 
33,518.40 
. $16,924,138.99 


Accrued Interest 
Other Admitted Assets . 


Total Admitted Assets . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . $ 1,807,441.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 10,079,396.35 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Other Liabilities . ever Tas 461,904.40 
$1,300,000.00 
3,275,397.24 


Capital . 
Surplus . 
Surplus to Policyholders 4,575,397.24 


BOG. tt te ee eee 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. On the basis of December 31, 1947 market quota- 
tions for bonds and stocks owned, Total Admitted Assets 
would be decreased to $16,871,495.45 and Surplus to 
$3,222,753.70. Securities carried at $505,479.55 in the above 
statement are deposited as required by law. 


Inland Marine 


Ocean Marine 


Fire ° 





90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7 


130 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 














ve you so much on a Disc... 


UD gone 


SOUNDWRITER 


THE NEW AUDOGRAPH Can 
help you get more work 
done faster, easier, and 

more economically — not because of any 

One particular feature — but because of 

multiple features combined to give you 

superb performance. 

For instance, the vinylite plastic Flexo- 
graph discs on which your dictation is re- 
corded are paper-thin, but virtually in- 
destructible. They can be transcribed, 
auditioned, filed for future reference, or 
mailed as easily and economically as a 
letter. But in addition, with auDoGRAPH'S 
exclusive, patented CLS* method of re- 
cording, you can dictate for a full hour — over 
14000 words —on one 81% inch disc, with 
uniform reproduction throughout the en- 
tire surface of the record. Only the aupo- 
GRAPH incorporates this feature — no other 
dictation instrument can give you so much on 
one disc. 

The new aupoGraPu operates by simple 
fingertip control. It is light, small (934 x 
914 x 61% ins.), rugged and portable. In 
fact, amazingly superior in so many ways 
you'll be wise to know more before de- 
ciding on any dictation system. Have your 
secretary send in the coupon for free booklet now! 


*Unlike old-fashioned turntable record- 
ing, the AUDOGRAPH plastic Flexo- 
graph Disc passes under the embossing 
jewel ct a CONSTANT LINEAR 
SURFACE speed, CLS. 


FILL IT IN! TEAR IT OUT! MAIL IT IN TODAY! 


f A PRODUCT OF 
ie 

THE SGRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

wf. DITMARS, President 16 ARBOR STREET. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891 


Name & Titre 


INESS ADDRESS. 


Phone auvocraPH your city for demonstration. 
Foreign Distribution, Westrex Cor poration— 
(Western Electric Export Corporation) 

















Write Manufacturers 








Asleep at the Switch 


A rude awakening awaits this Rip 
Van Winkle. Because he failed to get 
his bid bonds on time, he’s missed 
the“‘train” with his bids. Another con- 
tract lost, a contract that a Manufac- 


turers Agent could have saved. 


Manufacturers help their agents 
serve contractor clients quickly and 
efficiently by assisting in the establish- 
ment of lines of credit and in the 
prequalification of these clients for 
bid bonds. We invite your inquiries 


about this profitable business. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Casualty Insurance Co. « Fire Insurance Co. 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. STANLEY KITE, President 

















STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ........ 
Aetna Insurance Company ........ eccceccce 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 
Agricultural Insurance Company .......... 
American Alliance Ins. Company ......... 
American Automobile Ins. Company ...... 
American Casualty Company ............. 
American Equitable Assurance Company.. 
American Insurance Company (Newark).. 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 
American Reserve Insurance Company .... 
American Surety Company ............++. 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 
Baltimore American Insurance Company.. 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company .. 
Boston Insurance Company ............... 
Camden Fire Insurance Association ....... 
Carolina Insurance Company 
City of New York Insurance Company .... 
Connecticut General Life Insur. Company. 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 
Employers Group Associates ............. 
Employers Reinsurance Company ........ 
Excess Insurance Company of America ... 
Federal Insurance Company .............. 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company.. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia .......... 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ...... 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark).. 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company ........ 
General Reinsurance Corporation ......... 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .... 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company ...... 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. ... 
Home Insurance Company ..............+. 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company ..... 
Insurance Company of North America .... 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York... 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co... 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ............ 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. .. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation ... 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. .... 
Monumental Life Insurance Company ..... 
National Casualty Company .............. 
National Fire Insurance Company ........ 
National Liberty Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Company.. 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 
New York Fire Insurance Company ....... 
Northern Insurance Company ............. 
North River Insurance Company .......... 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. .. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The). 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 
Pacific Indemnity Company ............... 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .... 
Phoenix Insurance Company ...........+.+. 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company ... 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 
Republic Insurance Company—Dallas .... 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
HeaboarG SUMEty .cicveocccessscccscesvecsee 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) ...... 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company ... 
Travelers Insurance Company ............. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ...... 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ........... 
U. S. Guarantee Company ................ 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company ..... 


1948 Range April 
High Low 30, 1948 
UY 80 
48% 4214 44% 
49 43 49 
60 51 55 
17% 20% 
34% 
11% 10 in 
18 14% 17% 
17% 15% 165% 
25% 
21% 16% 19% 
60% 51% 60% 
31% 26 31% 
6% 5% 65, 
77 7 
71% 65 70% 
20% 17% 18% 
31% 26 31% 
21% 16 21% 
78% 65% 78% 
52 49 51 
55 48% 5 
2 1 1% 
30% 26 29% 
69 67 68 
8% 7™% 8% 
51 47% 51 
150 143 148 
59% 53% 5014 
53% 45 51 
105 8914 105 
144% 11% 14 
20 16% 20 
24% 2 24% 
21 16 20% 
45% 40% 4444 
9 6% 8% 
20 17 19 
30% 26% 295% 
28 2414 27 
115% 100% 115% 
33 29 29% 
27% 23% 26% 
19% 13 19% 
101% 92 101% 
36 32% 36 
19% 17% 18 
58 55 55 
14% 115g 13 
21% 19% 21 
29% 25% 27 
27% 24% 26% 
6% 4% 6% 
41% 40 41 
26% 24% 25 
4514 41% 4544 
6% 5% 6% 
35% 31 33% 
28% 24% 27 
27% 19 27% 
44 41 42 
13% 105g 12% 
78 69% 78 
24 21% 234% 
7™% 5% 6% 
121 116 121 
40 37 40 
102 96 102 
49% 46% 49 
23% 19 23% 
87% 81% 87% 
4% 3 4y 
32% 30% 31% 
4% 4% 4% 
28 2644 264 
2% 1% 2 
76 66% 76 
48% 45 48% 
26% 23% 26% 
45 40 45 
314 25% 30 
570 470 567 
50% 444% - WE 
51% 46 514 
73 414 7 
34% 30% 34 





Best's 
Insurance News 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY. N. Y. 
AND GENERAL OFFICES 
BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 
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Based dard & Poor’s daily stock indexes of 50 industrial, 
ot ass public utility stocks combined. 





CASUALTY FIRE 

1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 

ees... 485.8 399.7 390.1 245.6 209.8 201.4 

ec... 454.8 399.4 371.0 238.3 210.8 195.4 

Mar. 31..... 466.7 390.1 388.6 241.9 204.9 206.7 

Apr. 30..... 474.8 374.3 406.5 242.9 195.1 213.4 
May 31..... 472.1 372.5 « 236.4 188.9 
June 30..... 464.9 383.2 229.7 199.9 
July 31..... 461.6 382.0 226.8 197.9 
Aug. 31..... 449.0 381.0 2225 193.7 
Sept. 30... 398.0 372.3 196.9 190.0 
Gaoihs.:.. 396.8 372.9 196.1 196.2 
Nov. 30..... 394.0 377.9 193.7 196.4 
oa... 400.5 383.4 200.9 199.5 


NSURANCE shares continued to rise in April reach- 

ing the highest levels since the sharp break in general 
stock prices in September, 1946. The rise of better than 
3% in bid prices for the leading fire stocks, while not 
as great as the rise in March, brought our index to 
213.4 and the rise of nearly 5% in casualty shares 
boosted that index to 406.5 (both based on 1933 year- 
end quotations at 100). 


Fire Stocks 


Except for Aetna (Fire), American of Newark, Fire 
Association and Providence Washington (which showed 
small declines during the month) all of the fire stocks 
in our index advanced in April. Largest gains were 
made by Fireman’s Fund, Franklin, Security and United 
States Fire, all up between six and eight percent. 


Casualty Stocks 


Only three casualty stocks in our index moved lower, 
Hartford Steam Boiler down 3% points (about 10% ) 
to 29%, Massachusetts Bonding off 134 points (about 
57%) to 2614 and Aetna Casualty down one-half point 
to 80. Preferred Accident, which showed the largest 
percentage loss in March, led all other casualty shares 
im percentage gain in April, closing at 414 up nearly 
10% followed by General Reinsurance, which advanced 
1% points to 2414, 
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Greatest Improvement In Dictation Technique 
Since the Invention of Shorthand in 1837 


@ REDUCES TRANSCRIBING TIME 25% 
< Operation is simple. There are 

we + <“y no cylinders to shave—no 
‘vs . ~4 breakable records to handle— 
oe) rai no discs to change. The foot 
PO Sit pedal control feature enables 
the typist to work speedily 
without lifting her fingers from the keyboard. 
LIFE-LIKE VOICE RECORDING AIDS ERROR-FREE 
DICTATION— Your dictation is smoothly recorded 
with fine tonal clarity and life-like voice repro- 
duction. ‘“‘Magnetic erasing” assures you easier, 
faster dictation for you now make corrections by 
simply redictating at the places you want 
changed. The Peirce spool of stainless steel wire 
can be redictated on or the recording played back 
100,000 times without loss of fidelity. 


SAVES 83% IN COSTS—Studies made recently in 
competition with ordinary disc and cylinder 
machines proved conclusively that Peirce saves 
you up to 83% on long term usage. 


AMERICA’S MOST VERSATILE DICTATION MACHINE 
— Used Everywhere for: Educational Purposes e 
Inventory Taking ¢ Recording Telephone Conver- 
sations ¢ Meetings e Conferences ¢ Conventions e 
Police and Detective Work ¢ Hundreds of Uses. 
LEARN MORE ABOUT AMERICA’S MOST TALKED 
ABOUT DICTATION MACHINE Write today for 
a FREE illustrated brochure and the name of 
nearest Peirce distributor. 














PEIRCE WIRE RECORDER CORP., DEPT.A 
1328 SHERMAN STREET, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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On May 13, 1607, the Colony of Jamestown 
was born—the first to endure because it was the 
first fully to protect itself against the hazards of a 





Association of Philadelphia, 210 years later. Ever 
since, it has striven with its associates and other 
leading fire insurance companies to eliminate such 


hazards-—to make American communities safer, 
more prosperous. 


savage land. This same wisdom of protection 
against hazards—engendered the birth of the fire 





1948—MAY hath 31 days “‘Saddle your dreams afore you ride ‘em’ 





1—Sa.—1893, World’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) opened in Chicago. 
2—Su.—1946, U. S. Marines called to oud ont of Alcatraz prisoners. 
3—M. —1851, start of San Francisco fire — 2500 buildings destroyed—loss, $3,500,000. 
4—Twu.—Fire Association Group companies make it a point to settle claims promptly, 
fairly, cheerfully. 

5—W.—1821, death of Napoleon—on St. Helena. 
6—Th.—1937, dirigible, Hindenburg, destroyed by fire at Lakehurst, N. J., 36 killed. 
7—Fr. —1915, Lusitania sunk bet German submarine. 
8— —Ss.—@ Now Moon, 9:30 P. M., E. S. T. 
1945, V-E Day. 

9—Su.—MOTHER’S DAY. 1946, King Victor Emanuel III of Italy abdicates (under 

ressurc). 

10—M. —1941, London suffers worst air raid of war. 1436 lives lost. 
11—Tw.—1939, Chicago grain clevator fire destroyed 4,100,000 bushels. 
12—W. —1902, Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite workers. 
13—Th.—1942, carthquakes kill 200 in Ecuador. 


14—Fr. —Hapne property insurance reviewed frequently. 
15—Sa.— First Quarter, 7:55 A. M., ‘€ a 
16—Sv.— JF 1639, Newport, R. I., settled. 


17—M.—1946, Troman orders seizure of railroads to avert strike. 
18—Tw.— 1849, St. Louis one-half destroyed by fire. 


19—W.—1911, Supreme Court puts crimp in American Tobacco Co. 
20—Th.—1946, U. S. Army dey crashes into 5th floor of Manhattan Bldg., 
New York City. 5 
21—Fr.—1881, American Red Cross one. 
22—Ss.— ©) Full Moon, 7:37 P. M., E. S. T. 
1937, George VI and his wife ‘Elizabeth crowned in Westminster Abbey 
23—Su.—1788, So. Carolina ratified U. S. Constitution. 
24—M.—1844, first telegraph message sent. 
25—Tu.—1887, Yale College became a university. 
26—W.—New Property? See your Agent or Broker today. Don’t risk a loss! 


27—Th.—1935, NRA declared Leemaalinisiond. 

28 —Fr. —1934, birth of Dionne quintuplets. 
29—Sa.—1940, start of Dunkirk retreat. 

30—Ss.— € Last Quarter, 5:43 P. M., E. S. T. 
MEMORIAL DAY 

31—M. —1942, 1,130 RAF planes raid Cologne. 


SS SS SH SS SE SS SS Se Cee SE SE ee <a 





OBSERVATION for May: If replacement prices always remained the same, there 
would be no point in having property insurance reviewed. Since 
they don’t — protect yourself by having your agent or broker 
check up on your property insurance frequently from now on. 








Fire Association of Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 

SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1811 
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INSUBANCE CALENDAR 
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The groom gets the bride, but you'll 
get a commission—if you sell Wed- 
ding Present Insurance to the happy 
couple. 

The giving of presents to newly- 
weds is an old, established custom. 
You can capitalize on this custom 
by impressing young couples, about 
to be married, with the total value 
of their displayed gifts—before the 
gleaming sterling, sparkling crystal 
and fine china are put away, and 
the electrical appliances and other 
presents are distributed throughout 
the house or apartment. 

The Wedding Present Floater is 
very liberal, and strictly a tempo- 
rary form of insurance, but the alert 
agent should have no trouble con- 
verting this floater into permanent 
coverage, tailored to fit the needs of 
the insured. And as these couples 
acquire more personal property, 
their potential value as customers 
will increase proportionately. 

A Handy reference for Wedding 
Present Insurance prospects is yo 
local newspaper. Check the society 
pages and marriage notices daily if 
you want to be “best man” at the 
weddings in your territory. If you 
need further information or assist 
ance, call your local Fire Associatio# 
Group field representative. 

Fire Association Group, 401 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dak 
las, New York, San Francisco, 
Toronto. 


FOR YOUR OWN ADS.. 


you can lift ideas from thi 






Insurance Calendar ad. 
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COMMISSIONERS’ RATING 
COMMITTEE MEETS 


HE Committee on Rates and Rat- 

ing Organizations of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners met April 13, 14 and 15 
in Chicago. Plan D, the proposal to 
combine compensation and public 
liability lines under a retrospective 
rating plan involving graded ex- 
penses, was discussed extensively 
but no action was taken. The Surety 
Association of America announced 
that it has employed an economist to 
study the fidelity and surety rate 
structure with the hope of devising 
standards and criteria for rate-mak- 
ing and rate-regulatory purposes. 


The problem of administering na- 
tional rate structures was explored 
by several groups with the indica- 
tion that, at least until more exper- 
ience had been acquired with the 
present rate regulatory laws, they 
hope to maintain national rate struc- 
tures by securing approval from the 
individual states. The question of 
making automobile rates on an inter- 
state basis was entrusted to an in- 
dustry committee. Interstate experi- 
ence rating problems in the field of 
compensation are to be studied. 

The Industry Fire Committee on 
Interstate Rating reported its opin- 
ion that a national pattern for inter- 
state fire business must be worked 
out in the interest of an important 
part of the insurance buying public 
but declined to go into further de- 
tail until the position of the N.A.I.C. 
and the respective states was clari- 
fied. 

Without passing upon any spe- 
cific plan, the committee gave its 
opinion that “Adherence to the spirit 
of the various rate regulatory laws 
requires that organizations which 
are essentially engaged in making 
rates should not attempt to qualify 
or function as advisory organizations 
in those jurisdictions and lines of 
business where rate making is the 
function to be performed . . . If it 
appears that the action of a rating 
Organization in passing upon ma- 
terial sent to it by an advisory or- 
Sanization is purely perfunctory and 
that the local rating organization is 
acting as a mere ‘front’ for an ad- 
visory organization, serious consid- 
eration should be given to requiring 
the advisory organizati ; 

ganization to be li- 
censed as a rating organization. 





SEEN IN ACTION BY 200,000 


Secretaries thrilled hy denonstrations 


| 
| 





of Super-Speed Smith-Corona 








¢ 


: UR office personnel was im- 
pressed by the speed, easy 

action and general efficiency of your 

typewriter,” wrote an executive in 

a large banking firm. 

“We all noted the superior writing 

qualities of your machine,” wrote a 

transportation executive. 

These comments typify the reaction 

of executives and secretaries alike 





who saw “Correct Typing Tech- 
nique,” Norman Saksvig’s demon- 
stration of the Smith-Corona type- 
writer and its many typing aids. 


Smith-Corona wins similar praise 
every day from typists who find 
Smith-Corona features step-up out- 
put and lessen fatigue! Executives 
are especially pleased by its low, de- 
cidedly low, upkeep cost. 


AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET... A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 


We photographed a light on Saksvig’s 
finger, and timed him with a stop-watch. 
Notice that one hand only is required 


FREE PAMPHLET on 


Cxse* “Correct Typing 
@ Technique” by Nor- 
man Saksvig— 

ac iti for secretaries and 
os" } typists. Contains 


photographs and ex- 
planatory text of Mr. Saksvig’s 
amazing demonstration of typing 
techniques. Available in quantity to 
Purchasing Agents or ce Man- 
agers. Write to Smith-Corona, 
Syracuse 1, New York, or see Branch 
Office or dealers. 





to position carriage and set both left and 
right margins. Time ... one second! Figure 
that saving in a day’s typing! 





SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Porteble Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons, 





paperwork detail make better bosses... they give better service 
to clients ... everybody’s happier! 


F & C representatives who are free from 





How do they do it? By using Remington Rand’s Duplicate Daily 
Filing system, the plan that puts into one folder records ordinarily scattered 
throughout the office... cuts filing space 25% to 60%... provides a 


comprehensive summary that enables them to answer clients’ inquiries 


without waiting for that nerve-tautening search through various files. 


Simplified, faster filing of these folders with the famous Variadex system 


means still greater confidence in your ability to furnish accurate information 


quickly. Variadex filing is color-guided for accuracy and convenience 










Duplicate Daily reports: 
each customer’s folder holds 
all vital facts about each of 
his policies, such as auto, 
casualty and fire daily re- 
ports and endorsements — 
all securely filed behind the 
line record card. Ask for 
LBV-250— free sample of 
the Duplicate Daily Report 
Folder. 


. may be expanded without waste to meet growing agency volume. 


And don’t forget that vital agency records deserve protection against fire 
Remington Rand’s Certified Safe-Files mean security for you and 
your client too — something an alert Fire and Casualty 


representative can appreciate! 


Investigate this combination for record-keeping efficiency an 
safety! Write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 1( 





Safe-File 60: 1-hour certifie 
protection for irreplaceab 
agency records against ravage 
of fire — round-the-clock sec 
rity in ruggedly built, hea 
insulated, laboratory teste 
housing. ‘‘Protection-at-th 
Point-of-Use.” 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


STUDY of English insurance 

supervision and practices made 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment was released March 23 by 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
E. Dineen, who observed that it was 
undertaken to determine whether 
“the State of New York could get 
along with less regulation and de- 
partmental personnel instead of 
more” using the limited English 
supervisory system and its practical 
results as guides. The report makes 
plain, Superintendent Dineen stated, 
that the English system “simply is 
not adaptable to the factors with 
which we must cope in the State of 
New York.” 

“While the insurance business as 
transacted in England and as trans- 
acted in New York have many 
things in common,” he continued, 
“there are marked dissimilarities in 
many respects, heightened by dif- 
ferent national regulatory philoso- 
phies, geographical considerations 
and operating methods. In any 
event, the department concluded as 
a result of these studies that it had 
no alternative except to support the 
program of additional legislation re- 
quired by U. S. Public Law 15, even 
though it meant adding more legis- 
lation to our already large body of 
Insurance Law.” 


PREMIUM DEFAULTERS 


ODAY’S changing credit picture 

makes necessary a clearing house 
where the records of those policy- 
holders whose policies have been 
cancelled because of default of pre- 
mium payment would be available 
to interested agents and brokers, 
according to John Liner, Boston 
broker. In an open letter to Chester 
Weir, secretary of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Liner warned, “We know 
that payments on insurance pre- 
miums are slowing up. Most of us 
have been alerted by the companies 
to watch our collections more 
closely; yet, the chronic premium 
defaulter, under our present system, 
is free to approach one broker after 
another to buy insurance without 
any one of the sellers becoming ac- 
quainted with his past premium pay- 
ing history.” 





My SoundScriber handles 
more than dictation! 





“Yes Sir, SOUNDSCRIBER has mod- 
ernized dictation methods with 
superior clarity, more flexible oper- 
ation, greater dependability . . . and 
the convenient little green disc. 
These, and many more, are reasons 
why I now handle my correspond- 
ence in half the time. 


‘But SOUNDSCRIBER does more 
(more than old-fashioned methods 

. and new ones, too), does the 
whole job, handles a// my business 
communications . . . and those irri- 
tating interruptions as well. For 
telephone conversations, interviews 
and memos, I just add another disc 
. . . in the middle of my dictation 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


—and let SoUNDSCRIBER give me 
instant action. And I can make 
live-voice copies of SOUNDSCRIBER 
discs right on my own recorder. 

“On business trips. my handsome 
leather Portable goes along with 
me to speed facts back from field 
to home office. Like most people, I 
think faster than I can write. SOUND- 
SCRIBER is my thought-catcher any 
time of day or night. 

“That's why I say SOUNDSCRIBER 
does the whole job, not just ‘letter- 
writing’ — does it quickly, conven- 
iently, without effort . . . relieving 
busy-day tension, and gets more 
done in the bargain.” 








JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 
to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 
“SoundScriber” in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 






Dept. BF-5 





one best paper for records. Ask an 


name of that paper is— 


V 100% rag 
V White and four colors 





Keep your records on paper that won’t 
dog-ear or split under constant usage... 
it simply isn’t human nature to handle 
daily work with kid gloves on. There’s 


expert, your printer. He'll tell you the 


Rising No. 1 Index 


V 5 weights 





V 2 sizes 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


(4) Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Housatonic, Mass 


Rising Paper Company 





D. C. INSURANCE MEASURES 


egies industry preference for 
the maintenance of a department 
of insurance for the District of Co- 
lumbia, a bill before the House of 
Representatives would relegate the 
department to bureau status within 
the Commerce Department. 

The Simpson bill, the compromise 
measure for regulation of casualty 
insurance rates in the District of 
Columbia, has been approved by the 
Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee and sent to the Senate floor. 
The bill has already passed the 
House. 


ALABAMA FIRST 


WAYNE BARKER of Nash- 
e ville, Tenn., Chairman of the Ad- 
vertising and Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
nounced that the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents 
was the first state organization to 
pledge its quota to the $25,000 Ad- 
vertising-Public Relations Fund. 
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FINAL RULING ON W.D.C. 


HE United States Supreme Court 

has refused to review a lower 
court ruling which held that policy- 
holders may not share in the surplus 
of the War Damage Corporation. 
There is no further appeal open to 
policyholders. 


REGULATION—NOT 
CONTROL 


eg pecan his philosophy of 
rate regulation in the free enter- 
prise system, Commissioner James 
F. Malone, Jr., of Pennsylvania told 
a meeting on Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day that “We in the supervisory 
fields must be ever alert that our 
job is to regulate—not control. We 
must curb abuses, make certain 
solvency, insist upon fair practices, 
and guarantee high standards; but 
we must—if our system is to be pre- 
served—permit management to re- 
main in the hands of those company 
executives charged with that re- 
sponsibility.” 









TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 
STATISTICS 


HE TRAVELERS sInsurance 

Companies have published the 
fourteenth in their annual series of 
traffic safety publications, this year 
with the attention-getting title “The 
Fifth Commandment—Thou Shalt 
Not Kill.” The booklet follows the 
pattern of its predecessors, breaking 
down automobile accident statistics 
into various categories and in addi- 
tion includes a series of sketches 
which point up the meaning of the 
statistics in terms of individual pain 
and anguish. 


Breakdown by Cause 


The breakdown of traffic accidents 
shows that while the over-all death 
total was down for 1947 (32,500 as 
against 33,900 in 1946) this trend 
was reversed in pedestrian fatalities 
with a shameful total of 10,940, 
larger even than the total in that 
category in 1941, the year which saw 
an all-time high of 40,000—pedes- 
trians, passengers and drivers— 
killed. The number of persons in- 
jured by automobiles also increased 
last year with 65,000 more injuries 
than the 1,300,000 in 1946. 

Breaking down the accidents by 
cause, the booklet shows : 

A universal determination to re- 
sist the temptation of fast driving 
would have saved nearly 10,000 
lives last year and spared a quarter 
of a million persons the anguish of 
broken bodies. 

Crossing between intersections 
killed 3,200 pedestrians and injured 
51,000. 

More than 80% of the crashes in 
1947 occurred in clear weather. 

One-third of the deaths were on 
the open highway. 

630 persons were killed and 21,- 
000 injured on bicycles. 

2,600 were killed and 96,000 in- 
jured because someone drove on the 
wrong side of the road. 

More than 70% of the automo- 
bile accidents took place on dry 
pavement. 

Four out of every five automobiles 
involved in a fatal accident were 
going straight, not turning, backing, 
skidding, stopping or stopped. — 
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topped the bill a8 


with 4 FLOP! | 
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(Case History #117) 
Every WEEK, four or five employees staged 
a flopping act on this company’s slippery 
waxed floors . . . and sent accident costs 
to the top of the overhead bill. Yet man- 
agement couldn’t stop the show, despite 
try-outs of every known floor wax. 





“Must the show go on?” It looked that way... Happy ending. Legge floor technicians developed a 
until they learned otherwise from the informative program that gave polished, Non-Slip floors. Only 
Legge booklet: How floors can be both polished and three employees have slipped in five years since. And 


safe—and how to write “finis” to accidents. it was “curtains” for accident costs! 


~~ 


FREE! THIS BOOK TELLS HOW TO KEEP 
FALLS OFF YOUR PROGRAM 


Polished floors don't have to be slippery. Yet years . . . and 
many accidents . . . often go by while maintenance staffs try 
one wax after another. 

How the Legge System ends this hunt is told in “Mr. Higby 
Learned About Floor Safety the Hard Way.” It shows how 
Legge answers floor problems with a program engineered to 
your needs; how this service 
slashes accidents up to 95 % for 
leading users; how you get safe 
polished floors, yet cut costs up 
to 82%. 


A10-minute read- 
ing of this book may 
show you how to save 
much. So send for it, 
without obligation. 
Clip the coupon to 
your letterhead and 
mail. 
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WALTER G. LEGGE CO., INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18,N.¥. f 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. | 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free book, “Mr. 
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WALTER G. LEGGE COMPANY, INC. 
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NewYork * Boston * St.Louis + Chicago + Houston * Sea * Cleveland | 
los Angeles + Washington,D.C. © Denver «+ Rochester * Pittsburgh * Detroit Area 


Signed 
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Type of Floor 
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PHONE “EDIPHONE” in your city 


or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorpo- 





rated, West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 


Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 





Your dictating time grows shorter 
- » « yielding extra hours for other 
work ... when the electronic plus in 
the Edison Electronic Voicewriter lifts 
the pace of both dictation and trans- 
cription. Exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action bars confusing low-frequency 
tones from the transcriber’s ear, 
brings into focus the high-frequency 
tones that make words sharp and 


clear . . . avoiding costly, time- 







wasting errors. No other instrument 





matches Edison understandability .. . 
because only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 












Only the EDIPHONE-MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
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Why does a good claims in- 
t e vestigator have to be part 
novelist, part con man, part 


$100 000 000 diplomat, part saint? 
’ ’ 


What are some of the tricks 


he uses to foil insurance 
PHONY crooks? 

How can he spot a phony 
ACCIDENT before you can say “please 


999 


remit 


RA C K ET How about insurance adjust- 


ers themselves—do they ever 
cheat? 


Read all about claimants’ wily dodges that keep investi- 
gators constantly on their toes, in 


“Why Insurance Chiselers Can’t Win” 


One of 39 lively ~ 






features 
for your 
enjoyment aes. 


May CORONE 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


The 1947 issue of our 
“COMPARATIVE DATA 
ON 


PRINCIPAL FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS” 


Now available. 
Copy upon request. 


MACKUBIN, LEGG & COMPARY 


Established 1899 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS. 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada ‘in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


ALABAMA 
Admitted 
Security National Fire Insurance Co. ........ Galveston, Texas 
CONNECTICUT 
Withdrawn 
Rhode Island Insurance Company........... Providence, R. I, 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company.......... Philadelphia, Pa, 
DELAWARE 
Withdrawn 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company............+++:- Newark, N. J. 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company........ Philadelphia, Pa, 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Peoria, II}, 
Pennsylvania Accident & Health Ins. Co. ..... Philadelphia, Pa, 
FLORIDA 
Examined 
American Fire & Casualty Company............. Orlando, Fla. 
GEORGIA 
Admitted 
Bankers Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ...... Birmingham, Ala. 
KANSAS 
Admitted 
Great Central Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Peoria, Ill. 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
Insurance Company of Maryland............... Baltimore, Md. 
Suburban Title & Investment Co. .......... Washington, D. C. 
Admitted 
Anchor Casualty Company...................-5t. Paul, Minn, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Admitted } 
Canners Exchange Subscribers...............02-- Chicago, III. 
Examined 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......... Pittsfield, Mass. 
Hingham Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Hingham, Mass. 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Boston, Mass, 
Traders & Mechanics Insurance Co. .........-.- Lowell, Mass. 
MISSOURI 
Examined 
American Mutual Association................+.- Osceola, Mo. 
Capital Mutual Association................ Jefferson City, Mo. 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance......... Kansas City, Mo. 
ee TOONS CORTE 6 6 osc 36scccccccesens St. Louis, Mo. 
MIMEVETSR) WEST WITS... 6c cccccciccoccsesacs Kansas City, Mo. 
Utilities Insurance Company...............++.-St. Louis, Mo, 
NEW YORK 
Accredited Reinsurer 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ Kansas City, Mo. 
Examined 
American National Fire Insurance Co....... New York, N. Y. 


Callicoon Agricultural Mutual Fire Relief Assn. 
Jeffersonville, N. Y. 
Capital District Grange Coop. Fire Ins. Co. ...Greenville, N. Y. 
European General Reinsurance Co., Ltd. ...... London, England 
Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. of Orleans & Niagara Counties 
Lockport, N. Y. 
General Transportation Casualty & Surety Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Hartwick Town Insurance Company........ Hartwick, N. Y. 
Jackson Fire Insurance Company............ Cambridge, N. Y. 
Lion Fire Insurance Company.............. New York, N. Y. 
Livingston Town Insurance Company........ Livingston, N. Y. 


London & Provincial Marine & General Ins. Co. 
London, England 
Meredith Insurance Company............... Treadwell, N. Y. 


North American Casualty & Surety Reins. Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Saratoga County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....Schuylerville, N. Y. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ...... New York, N. Y. 
Security Taxpayers Mutual Insurance Co. ... New York, N. Y. 
Wyoming Valley Fire Insurance Company....Warsaw, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York...... New York, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Insurance Company, Ltd. ............ York, England 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Examined 
Angelica Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Mohnton, Pa 
Boyertown Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Boyertown, Pa. 
Codorus & Manheim Mutual Prot. Ins. Co. ........ York, Pa. 
Empire Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Farmers Mutual Assistance & Fire Ins. Co. ..... Robesonia, Pa. 
Hanover Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Huntingdon County Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


Independent Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Line Lexington Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......Lansdale, Pa. 
Mutual Benefit Fire Insurance Co. .......... Huntingdon, Pa. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Chester County........ Coatesville, Pa. 
Select Risk Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ...... Huntingdon, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 

Admitted 
American Reserve Insurance Company...... New York, N. Y. 
Anchor Casualty Company....................St. Paul, Minn. 
Bankers Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ...... Birmingham, Ala. 
Bituminous Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ..... Rock Island, III. 
General Security Assurance Corp. of N. Y. .. New York, N. Y. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York...... New York, N. Y. 
Skandinavia Insurance Company, Ltd. ...Copenhagen, Denmark 

TEXAS 

Licensed 


Elliott & Waldron Title & Guaranty Co. ....Fort Worth, Texas 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Admitted 
Scottish Canadian Assurance Corp. ............ Toronto, Ont. 
QUEBEC 
Licensed 
Federation Insurance Co. of Canada.......... Montreal, Que. 
Quebec Automobile Club Insurance Co. .... .... Quebec, Que. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses during March amounted to $74,236,000 

according to estimates prepared by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, bringing the first quarter 
total to $208,767,000. The March figure is 2.5% greater 
than the estimated total for the corresponding month 
of 1947 and is 3.8% higher than the February, 1948 
estimate of $71,521,000. 

For the year ended March 31, 1948 fire losses reached 
the huge total of $707,540,000, hitting a new peak for 
any twelve month period ever reported by the National 
Board. This sum exceeds by $14,905,000 the peak fire 
losses of $692,635,000 reported for the calendar year 
1947, 

A comparative table of fire losses over the past thirty- 
six months follows: 


(Last 000 omitted) 

ji 1945 1946 1947 
(ee $37,950 $52,153 $68,029 
SS Ser 34,153 46,094 56,545 
ra 34,090 44,240 50,840 
«3 pees 34,054 40,998 49,357 
ME over cacccccs 34,096 40,019 51,359 
September .......... 32,447 40,256 47,990 
October 1 ee 34,470 40,108 54,946 
November .......... 37,393 44,706 51,346 
3a 49,478 58,094 68,361 

1946 1947 1948 
ee 49,808 57,180 63,010 
February ........... 51,759 64,247 71,521 
ER 53,252 72,435 74,236 








a $482,950 $600,530 $707,540 























THE CENTRAL TRUST 
OF CHINA | 


UNITED STATES INSURANCE BRANCH 


announces the opening | 
of its new offices | 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK | 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE 


S. W. Hsiang, United States Manager 


The AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
MARINE AGENCY 


{it John Street New York 7, New York 





United States Marine Managing Agent 





























If golf is your hobby... 


You probably have one favorite putter 
—one that feels just right in your 


hands, 


You find that your game improves 


with a club you prefer using! 


You'd have one favorite typewriter— 


one that’s just right to your touch. 


The odds are that it would be a 
Royal, the typewriter that’s built up 
a preference equal to that of the next 
three leading typewriters together. 

So, give your typists Royals. Watch 
their work improve with typewriters 


they prefer using! 














Preference for Royal = combined preference 
for next three standard typewriters. 


Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for Royal 
equals the combined preference for the next three most 
popular standard office typewriters. Your typists will do more 
work, better work on machines they prefer using. 

Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s 
why Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher 
production per machine! 

Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for 
your, typewriter investment! 


ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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*k Although the over-all loss ratio of the stock fire- 
marine companies has fluctuated less than one-half of 
one per cent in the last three years, there have been 
wide variations in experience on some of the principal 
classes of business underwritten. There have also been 
wide swings in premium volume and the over-all picture 
can only be understood by looking behind the aggregate 
figures into the trends and experience on the principal 
classes of business written. Comment on the experience 
appears in Stock Fire Underwriting on page 21, with 
supporting tables on page 65. 

**k Net premium volume in the mutual casualty field 
approached $900 million in 1947. Moreover, the end is 
not in sight as many of the factors which stimulated 
the increased volume last year are still present in 1948. 
Despite the marked improvement in underwriting ex- 
perience, the tremendous growth in premium volume 
has put a real strain on surplus accounts, as outlined in 
Mutual Casualty Results on page 23. 

*k* Although there are a number of earnest and con- 
scientious agents who are real students of the business, 
there are all too many who are not qualified. In between 
these extremes, there are a very large number of agents 
who could be induced to improve their standards if 
there were some worthwhile objective to challenge their 
efforts. The insurance agent author of Certified Insuror 
on page 25 outlines a plan to separate the sheep from 
the goats and to encourage higher standards. 

*** The days of easy spending, easy selling and easy 
competition are about over, according to the managér 
of advertising and sales promotion of the Boston and 
Old Colony Companies. In the article Insurance Sales 
on page 27 he tells how to change prospects into cus- 
tomers and customers into larger buyers of insurance 
through a realistic re-appraisal of selling methods. 

*** The much publicized Battle of the Bills is over 
and the insurance industry is now faced with the job 
ot making state regulation of insurance work. The 
secretary of the National Bureau outlines some of the 
problems facing one branch of the industry in Casualty 
Rate Regulation on page 31. 
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**x* As most retail merchants require the same basic 
forms of insurance protection the discussion by a quali- 
fied insurance agent of the insurance needs of a retail 
hardware store on page 35 under the title Insuring a 
New Merchant applies to the kind of store you will find 
on any business street in any city, suburb or hamlet. 
*** Today three major factors are requiring the insur- 
ance companies to study methods of operations and 
practices more carefully than they have for some time. 
[t is conceded that the studies are being made in an 
honest effort to get the true facts but with one most 
important exception, according to Time for Re-Ap- 
praisal on page 39. The author is a member of the 
executive committee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

**x* The commission problem varies by type of com- 
pany, by line of business and by class of producer but 
despite all of the complexities of the subject, there are 
broad considerations which apply to the problem as 
a whole. The New York Superintendent of Insurance 
has marshalled the legal and practical arguments for and 
against state control of commissions in the paper The 
Commission Situation on page 83. ; 
**x*x A recent court opinion in Florida has opened the 
way for judges to instruct jurors to consider present 
inflated prices in arriving at verdicts. Heretofore, at- 
torneys have sought but been denied such instruction 
by circuit court judges. For more on this important 
subject, see what the vice president of the American 
Casualty Companies has to say on Inflation and Claim 
Payments on page 87. 

*x* The main difference between men and machines is 
that the productivity of a man is determined largely by 
the way he feels about his job and the attitude he has 
about his company. But, attitude is an intangible thing— 
it cannot be measured in pounds, inches, degrees, deci- 
mels, or by the dozen. However, it may be evaluated, as 
outlined in Employee Attitudes on page 101. 

**x* To continue in business, men protect themselves 
against the loss of or destruction of their business through 
the purchase of certain forms of insurance. Just what ex- 
posures should be considered by an ordinary business- 
man is outlined by the Pacific Coast resident secretary 
of The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany in Business Program on page 103. 

**xk Concentration of people in department stores is 
greater than in most other buildings. Managements of 
mercantile establishments should follow the example of 
architects in taking added precaution for the safety of 
shoppers and store personnel, as outlined in Jmprove 
Your Department Store Risk by the public relations 
director of The American Insurance Group on page 105. 
**x* Sales Slants from Other Fields lists fifteen steps 
in good salesmanship that are rarely taught in any sales 
manual. This listing may help some salesman to under- 
stand better why he doesn’t sell more goods or perhaps 
will provide a handy check-list for the sales executive 
who sees his men falling short. The list is in “Plus” 
Sales Components on page 113. 
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What every P. A 
should know 


Any secretary will be glad to tell 
you that all carbon papers are not 
alike. Webster's Micrometric, for 
example, is the only carbon paper 
with the numbered scale that warns 
typists when they approach the 
bottom of a page . . . assures neater 
spacing of letters and reports... 
results in faster work... helps 
secretaries avoid smudged fingers 
from carbon backs. 


Yet Micrometric costs no more than 
any other quality carbon paper. 


Factory warehouses from coast to 
coast mean quick delivery of Mi- 
crometric and other Webster prod- 
ucts to over 1500 dealers — and to 
you. So order ‘‘Webster’s’’ the next 
time you want carbon paper or 
typewriter ribbons; duplicating 
carbon papers and accessories, car- 
bon paper ribbons for photo-offset 
work; ribbons and carbons for 
Elliott-Fisher, Addressing, Adding 
and International Business Ma- 
chines. Consult your nearest dealer, 
or write to F. S. Webster Co., 4 
Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. Warehouses in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


Better buy... 


WEBSTER’S 


Micrometric Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons 
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TEXAS CITY COMES DAC 


IRE insurance has helped trans- 

form Texas City from a scene of 
disaster and ruin to a growing, thriv- 
ing city, in less than a year. Devas- 
tated by the explosions of two 
freighters loading ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer in its harbor, Texas City 
suffered one of America’s worst 
peacetime catastrophes on April 16— 
17, 1947. The explosions were per- 
haps the most destructive ever 
known on the North American con- 
tinent, apart from the atom bomb 
test. Only the Black Tom and Hali- 
fax explosions of World War I are 
comparable. 


Record Devastation 


Few cities have suffered such 
devastation. But in less than a year, 
Texas City has “come back.” Ex- 
cept for the dock area, where rubble 
is still being cleared away, hardly a 
scar of the terrific explosion remains. 
The business district gleams with 
shiny new store fronts and plate 
glass. The stricken residential dis- 
tricts are freshly-painted, neater 
and tidier looking than ever before. 


Insurance Payments Start Quickly 


Immediately after word of the 
explosion reached New York, the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, whose membership com- 
prises 209 capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies, put its “Catastrophe 
Plan” into operation. Under this 
plan, adjusting and supervisory 
offices are set up at the scene of 
disaster to receive the thousands of 
claims, and process them so that 
loss payments may be made equit- 
ably and as quickly as possible. 

Within two weeks, checks for loss 
payments began arriving in Texas 
City. Reconstruction began earlier 
than this, however, as the National 
Board staff notified policyholders 
via the press and radio that the in- 
surance companies were on the spot 
and recognized their obligations. 

During the time the supervisory 
office was open in Texas City, it 
processed and cleared 3,978 claims, 
totaling $3,954,536 in losses. More 
than 90 per cent of these claims were 


damaged dwellings, the rest mer- 
cantiles, schools and other public 
buildings. 

Ironically, none of these payments 
was made under fire insurance poli- 
cies, nor were fire insurance com- 
panies liable under ordinary fire 
policies. They were paid under an 
extended coverage endorsement to 
the fire policy. This EC endorse- 
ment pays for damage caused by 
windstorm, explosion, smoke, falling 
aircraft, motor vehicles, and civil 
riot. Because Texas City lies in a 
hurricane belt, most residents had 
bought extended coverage in addi- 
tion to fire insurance. Hence they 
were protected against the concus- 
sion damage done by the Texas City 
explosions. 


Bigger Than Ever 


Texas City not only has come 
back, but it is growing larger and 
more industrial than before. Be- 
cause of its swift comeback, it is 
attracting new business and more 
citizens. Industry, too, shows great 
faith in Texas City’s comeback. The 
chemical plants and oil companies 
are building bigger than before. 


So much property was destroyed 
in the bigger plants, that adjustment 
of losses is a long process. Some of 
the larger insurance claims on in- 
dustrial plants have not been settled 
finally and in some instances insur- 
ance claims have not yet been filed. 
Insurance companies, however, have 
advanced millions of dollars to in- 
dustrial firms to help rebuild, pend- 
ing final settlement of the contracts. 


TEXAS CITY CLAIMS 


UITS against the United States 

Government arising out of the 
Texas City disaster now total more 
than ninety million dollars. Basis 
of the suits is that the ammonium 
nitrate was packed and shipped from 
government plants bearing the inno- 
cent label “fertilizer” despite the 
fact that the government had knowl- 
edge of its explosive potentials. 
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Our AQ* 


is our FINEST 











OR 40 YEARS ... Remington Rand has been THE source of major 
Sidon developments. That’s why our anniversary line: of 
punched-card accounting machines is the finest available anywhere today. 

For example: the new Alphabetical Tabulator and Summary Punch 
shown above. It’s the only punched-card accounting machine that prints 
letters and numbers anywhere on a report—a hundred on each line if 
desired — at a hundred lines a minute. And it punches summaries of 
your business figures into tabulating cards .. . at the same speed... 
the instant they’re printed on your reports. 

It’s typical of Remington Rand pacemaking .. . pacemaking that, 
in the past 40 years, has contributed these and many other punched- 
card advances: 


© FIRST Instantaneous Summary Punch 

® FIRST Synchro-Matic Punch and Bookkeeping Machine 
@ FIRST Reproducing Punch 

© FIRST 90-column tabulating card 

© FIRST Alphabetical Interpreter 

@ FIRST Automatic Carriage 

® FIRST Interfiling Reproducing Punch 


And, with 40 years of outstanding progress behind us... with the 
greatest production and research program in our history now in full 
swing—Remington Rand offers assurance of continuing leadership. 
We'll gladly send full information about punched cards as applied 
to your type of business, to your particular problems. Just write 
Tabulating Machines Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Extended Motor Ocean Inland 
Year Fire Cover Vehicle Marine Marine Tornado 
1943 49.7 47.7 41.2 45.8 53.3 62.1 
1944 51.5 65.5 59.4 50.3 52.4 71.9 
1945 52.8 44.2 69.0 52.0 52.8 65.4 
1946 53.5 40.6 64.1 57.2 54.3 58.2 
1947 53.9 59.3 50.9 62.8 53.6 92.9 
Aver. 52.6 51.6 56.0 53.7 53.3 72.6 
ment expenses among the several classes of business. 


done strange things to premium volume and loss 

ratios of the fire-marine insurance companies which 
can only be understood by looking behind the aggregate 
figures into the trends and experience on the principal 
classes of business written. To make possible this “look 
behind the scenes,” we have prepared a special tabulation 
which shows the changes in premium volume on the six 
principal classes of business in which approximately 
98% of total volume is written. Then, to show the true 
underwriting experience on each line, we have compiled 
the actual losses incurred and ratioed them to premiums 
earned. This procedure is particularly important in the 
recent period of fluctuating premium volume and chang- 
ing loss experience, as the often reported ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written is virtually meaningless under 
present conditions. The study is based upon the experi- 
ence of the thirty-five companies reporting the largest 
Volume of business in each particular line with the result 
that the six groups are not identical. 


Plaine sr inflation and attendant conditions have 


Pure Loss Ratios 


This study has been made up on a basis of pure loss 
ratios, excluding loss adjustment expenses. Although 
the adjustment expenses are just as much a part of 
claims as losses themselves, there is considerable varia- 
ton in the item from year to year, and in the absence of 
allocation of the item in the annual statements, it is 
difficult to make an exact apportionment of loss adjust- 
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Furthermore, on the theory that loss adjustment ex- 
penses accrue only as losses are settled, it is probably 
more accurate to express such expenses as a percentage 
of losses rather than as a percentage of premiums. On 
this basis, loss adjustment expenses run about 6% of 
fire losses, 4% to 5% of inland marine losses, about 10% 
of motor vehicle and tornado, nearly 12% on extended 
cover losses and only 2% of ocean marine losses. 


Fire Underwriting 


Destruction by fire in the United States during 1947, 
as estimated by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, produced the largest dollar property loss in 
the nation’s history. Fire losses last year of $693 
million, an increase of 23.3% over 1946, exceeded by 
$130 million the previous high set in 1926. In 1947 
estimated fire losses represented an amount nearly twice 
as great as the total property loss in the 1906 San 
Francisco conflagration and were nearly 75% greater 
than the estimated property damage in Great Britain 
during the two years of the German blitz. The losses 
incurred by the thirty-five leading underwriters of pure 
fire business advanced by 23.5% (just about the rate of 
estimated nationwide increase) and earned premiums 
went up at an almost identical rate so that the over-all 
pure fire loss ratio advanced only 0.4%. This represents 
the fifth consecutive yearly advance and brings the loss 
ratio nearly 12 points above the ratio for 1942. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STOCK FIRE UNDERWRITING—Continued 


The higher loss ratios of the last five years were 
initiated by lower rates which were based on the un- 
usually low losses experienced during the depression 
years coupled with a wartime increase in the fire hazard. 
These initial factors have been supplanted by the eco- 
nomic force of inflation bringing rising values and higher 
repair and replacement costs to boost dollar losses to 
record heights. Just as the low loss ratios of the depres- 
sion years established the base for reduced rates, so the 
higher loss ratios in recent years have set the stage for 
an advance in rates. In fact, rates have been raised in 
twelve states but the higher rates have not yet been 
fully reflected in the experience because of term business 
and the normal lag between rates and earned premiums. 
In 1947, just when the substantial increase in earned 
premiums was beginning to pass the continuing infla- 
tionary rise in losses, the companies faced the most 
destructive series of major disasters in the country’s 
history. As the larger companies bore a proportionately 
greater share of the catastrophe losses, it may well be 
that the incurred loss ratio of the 35 companies in this 
study was above the industry-wide average for 1947. 
Barring further disasters, pure fire experience should 
begin to show some very welcome improvement on a 
continued advance in earned premiums. Although fire 
premiums written in 1947 slackened their rate of growth 
to between 16% and 17% and 1948 volume may show a 
continuation of slower growth, earned premiums should 
continue to advance at a higher rate as the previously 
written term business becomes earned and thus more 
than cover even higher losses than are currently being 
reported. 


Extended Coverage Experience 


Extended coverage insurance has shown spectacular 
increases within the last few years with the stock fire 
volume on the line approximating $180 million in 1947. 
Its initial popularity was enhanced by the two hurricanes 
along the East Coast, while its more recent growth is 
due principally to the forces of inflation and mounting 
values. Rather wide variations in experience are to be 
anticipated. In 1944 the East Coast hurricane jumped 
the pure loss ratio to 65.5%, while in 1946, a year in 
which the destructive powers of Nature were not un- 
leashed on any large scale, the loss ratio dropped to 
40.6%, only to jump to 59.3% in 1947. 

Extended coverage insurance is potentially the most 
hazardous line underwritten by the fire companies and 
far more difficult to guard from a catastrophe loss than 
straight fire insurance and its oft mentioned conflagra- 
tion hazard. A wide spread of business that would 
reduce the hazard of any conflagration would not be safe 
from a hurricane extending over a large territory— 
such as the New England hurricane of 1938. A similarly 
destructive storm today would pile up tremendous in- 
sured losses. 

Unquestionably, there has been an increase in claim 
consciousness of policyholders and as most of the losses 
which do not originate from some common disaster are 
both small and widespread the cost of adjusting them 


is relatively high. While the average loss settlement 
cost on fire claims runs about 6%, it is approximately 
double that on extended coverage. 


Motor Vehicle Experience 


Automobile volume written by the stock fire-marine 
companies enjoyed a spectacular growth from less than 
$65 million in 1933 to $275 million in 1941, only to drop 
to $133 million by 1943 due to the wartime cessation of 
new car production and lower collision rates because of 
restricted driving. Under the impetus of resumed auto- 
mobile production and _ substantially higher rates, 
revenue from automobile lines staged an even more 
spectacular recovery, advancing by more than 50% in 
1946 and even faster in 1947 to reach an estimated $425 
million, some $150 million above the previous 1941 peak. 


Loss experience on motor vehicle business, the second 
largest line written by the fire-marine companies, has 
presented very serious problems. During the pre-war 
period, claim frequency mounted even more rapidly than 
premium volume with the result that the pure loss ratio 
reached 59% in 1941 on the record volume of business. 
Wartime driving restrictions made the line temporarily 
profitable in 1942 and 1943 (when volume was way 
down) but the resumption of full-scale driving and the 
very substantial rise in cost of repairs and replacements 
jumped the pure loss ratio back to 59% in 1944 and up 
to 69% in 1945. The rate increases brought the pure 
loss ratio down five points in 1946 and another thirteen 
points in 1947 to 50.9% so that many of the companies 
are currently in the black on the line (allowing for 
increased equity in unearned premiums). 


Ocean Marine 


With more ships back in private hands, higher values 
and big exports, premium volume was up nearly 35% 
on ocean marine to approach $160 million, a level never 
before attained in peacetime and only exceeded in 1942 
before the government assumed the bulk of the war risk 
burden. There were a large number of major marine 
casualties in 1947 which together with congested port 
facilities, bad packaging and a rise in theft and pilferage 
losses boosted the incurred loss ratio another five points 
to 62.8%. 

During the war years, ocean marine accounts included 
“Wartimepandi” business written under an arrange- 
ment with the War Shipping Administration that called 
for the return of premiums in excess of commissions, 
losses and a small profit margin. As individual com- 
panies followed several different methods in reporting 
this low acquisition cost business, loss ratios reported 
during the war period are not directly comparable. 


Inland Marine 


Inland marine premiums advanced about 15% in 1947 
climaxing a steady rise from less than $30 million in 
1933 to about $170 million—a rise of nearly six-fold 
in 14 years. This tremendous growth in volume has 


(Continued on page 64) 
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1946 1947 % Change 
Total Admitted Assets ........ $736,156 $860,233 +169 
Policyholders’ Surp. Stat. ..... 192,199 205,924 + 7.1 
Policyholders’ Surp. Case ..... 215,560 230,674 + 7.0 
Loss Reserves Stat. .......... 339,501 390,001 +149 
Loss Reserves Case .......... 316,140 365,251 +15.5 
Unearned Premiums .......... 148,168 182,266 +23.0 
Net Premiums Written ........ 482,033 626,897 +30.1 
Net Premiums Earned ........ 452,564 592,753 
#Loss Ratio Stat. (incl. Adj. Exp.) 65.2 61.6 
*Loss Ratio Case (incl. Adj. Exp.) 67.4 61.4 
fExpense Ratio .............. 24.1 24.2 
Combined Loss & Exp. Stat. .. 89.3 85.8 
Combined Loss & Exp. Case 91.5 85.6 
Underwriting Results Stat. .... 40,534 78,464 
Underwriting Results Case .... 30,485 79,856 
Change prem. res. Equity ..... 9,017 9,223 
Net Investment Income ....... 12,326 14,194 
Other Investment Gains ...... 1,238 229 
Federal Taxes Incurred ........ 5,083 5,842 
Dividends Declared .......... 48,503 61,049 


*To premiums earned. {To premiums written. } Estimated. 


ORTY mutual casualty companies writing about 
Fins of the business in their field reported an in- 

crease of 30% in net premium writings which 
indicates that total volume in the mutual casualty field 
approached $900 million in 1947. The magnitude of the 
growth, more than $200 million in one year, is stagger- 
ing by any past standards as it represents a jump of 
nearly double total writings of either depression year 
1932 or 1933, and in booming 1929 total premium 
volume of all mutual casualty carriers amounted to only 
$135 million. 

Moreover, the end is not in sight as automobile 
writings, under the stimulation of increased rates, 
tighter financial responsibility laws and a record number 
of automobiles are factors also present in 1948 to force 
volume still higher. With full employment and high 
wages, the other two major lines (accident and health 
and workmen’s compensation) continue their upward 
climb, However, the rate of growth in 1948 should 
slacken. 


Improved Underwriting Experience 


Higher automobile rates were chiefly responsible for 
the substantially improved underwriting experience— 
a drop of six points in the over-all incurred loss ratio 
on an actual case basis for reserves. The automobile 
liability loss ratio was ten points above average in 1946, 
while the auto property damage and collision loss ratios 
Were twenty points too high. Additional auto rate ad- 
justments which have been secured or are still being 
sought should further improve underwriting experience 
on the line in the future. 

Federal income and excess profits taxes are levied 
on the case basis for reserves rather than the reported 
statutory basis. This is an added reason why operating 
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Premiums *Loss {Expense Combined 

Written Ratio Ratio Ratio 
eee $134,654 65.1% 21.6% 86.7% 
EE 132,042 62.9 22.6 85.5 
A 122,222 62.1 23.4 85.5 
. res 108,102 60.4 24.5 84.9 
. sre 109,900 61.4 23.7 85.1 
ER eee 141,083 63.7 21.4 85.1 
MN avascasac 168,113 61.1 21.4 82.5 
Se aaeeeeee 199,519 61.4 21.2 82.6 
CEE 235,262 60.2 21.1 81.3 
Se See 230,652 58.8 22.0 80.8 
ED ie 8h cine tens 256,843 57.7 23.5 81.2 
a Pe 293,602 59.9 23.9 83.8 
Sere 363,934 60.3 23.7 84.0 
427,170 57.0 23.2 80.2 
aS reese 440,270 59.4 23.8 83.2 
ee 484,679 61.4 23.9 85.3 
aaa 539,581 §64.0 23.9 87.9 
eer 688,300 864.6 24.3 88.9 
eee ee $900,000 $§59.0 $24.4 $83.4 


All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
§ Case basis for reserves. 


results should be developed on the case basis of reserves 
to determine just what experience a casualty company 
is having. 

With automobile experience approaching more normal 
levels and only burglary and glass loss ratios out of 
line, the over-all experience of the mutual casualty 
carriers in 1947, as gauged by their combined loss and 
expense ratio, was not far from the twenty-year average 


of 84%. 
Strain on Surplus 


Despite nearly normal underwriting experience, the 
tremendous growth in premium volume has put a real 
strain on surplus accounts. Net premiums written ad- 
vanced some $360 million in the last two years, but 
surplus rose less than $20 million. The mutual carriers 
as a group are now writing in annual premiums an 
amount approximately four ‘and one-half times their 
surplus to policyholders, with a far greater exposure to 
loss than the industry ever before carried. However, 
those units operating on a dividend basis have a sub- 
stantial extra margin of safety in case of emergency. 


Investment Income 


Net investment income continues to rise because of 
the larger invested assets. As for several years past, 
the investment portfolios of the mutual casualty com- 
panies reflect a high degree of liquidity with large cash 
balances and substantial holdings of U. S. Government 
bonds, many of the latter in short-term issues. 

Tables sent to our weekly bulletin subscribers showing 
the principal figures and operating ratios for the in- 
dividual mutual casualty companies for 1946 and 1947 
are omitted from the News this year. 
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Year Iu and Year Out 
You'll Do Well with the Hartford 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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“CERTIFIED INSUROR” 


HE complexity of business life 

today demands that sellers of 

property and casualty insurance 
possess not only high integrity but 
a very wide range of knowledge as 
well. Unfortunately, all too many 
agents of this land are‘not qualified. 
At the other extreme, there are a 
fine number of earnest and con- 
scientious agents who are real stu- 
dents of this business. They make 
every effort to improve service to 
their customers and thereby earn 
the commissions paid them. In be- 
tween these extremes there are a 
very large number of agents who 
could be induced to improve their 
standards if only some worth-while 
objective could be erected to chal- 
lenge their efforts. 

In Oklahoma, at least, there is 
nothing—positively nothing—to dis- 
tinguish the best qualified agent 
from the lousiest curb-stone operator 
appointed by the laziest special agent 
in the state. So far as any legal 
or readily apparent distinctions may 
go, all insurance agents in Oklahoma 
are simply insurance agents. There 
is nothing to separate the sheep from 
the goats. My plan has as one of 
its chief objectives an effective means 
by which the public may easily dis- 
tinguish a well-qualified agent from 
a run-of-the-mill type. 


A Desirable Prologue 


Like most other state associations, 
Oklahoma has sought enactment of 
an agents’ qualification law. I have 
been chairman of our legislative 
committee for the past three sessions 
of our legislature and have thereby 
been close to the scene. Out of this 
experience has come the conviction 
that this certified insuror plan is a 
desirable, maybe a necessary, pro- 
logue to a thoroughgoing qualifica- 
tion statute. 

As the Oklahoma law now stands, 
there are two types of licenses pro- 
vided for agents selling fire and 
casualty insurance. First, there is 
the “policy-writing agent” who is 
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authorized by law to sign policies 
for his companies and to commit 
them to liability contemplated by 
their policies. Second, there is the 
“soliciting agent” who can only so- 
licit business for the policy-writing 
agent for whom he works. 

The certified insuror idea contem- 
plates no change whatever in the 
definition of “policy-writing” or 
“soliciting” agents. Neither does it 
contemplate any change in either the 
manner or ease with which licenses 
for these classifications may be ob- 
tained. Finally, no change in func- 
tion or authority of these two classes 
would be imposed. The plan does 
contemplate adding another classi- 
fication of agent to our existing 
statute to be called “Certified In- 
suror. 


Prerequisites 


To achieve the certified insuror 
license an applicant would first have 
to possess either a policy-writing or 
a soliciting agent’s license. Then, as 
I visualize the plan, the applicant 
would be required to submit to a 
written examination on fundamen- 
tals, principles, application of insur- 
ance to problems of individuals and 
businesses, laws affecting his opera- 
tions as an agent and other subjects 
germane to the field. I would urge 
that only through a rigid examina- 
tion could the designation be made 
of value to those on whom it is con- 
ferred. The test should be of such 
scope and of such significance that 
it would demonstrate real ability and 
knowledge of this fine business. The 
plan can’t succeed if the designation, 
Certified Insuror, is conferred or 
awarded following a simple or per- 
functory quiz and an adroit maneu- 
ver by some politician. It must be 
thorough. It must be stiff. It must 
be well supervised and planned. It 
must be above suspicion of political 
manipulation. 





The administration of the plan 
probably should be lodged in the 
State Insurance Board—in my state, 
a board already set up and function- 
ing. However, my idea contemplates 
setting up an “examining and quali- 
fying committee.” Subject to fur- 
ther study, I suggest a committee of 
five members. One would be a pro- 
fessor of business administration 
from the State University to guide 
the committee in the pedagogy and 
psychology of a good examination. 
The other four could well be state 
or special agents or branch man- 
agers, one each from a fire company, 
a casualty company, a surety com- 
pany and a marine company. Thus, 
the subject matter for examination 
could best be presented and equitable 
grading of papers be assured. 
Finally, through this “examining 
and qualifying committee” it is felt 
that abuse of the plan, through poli- 
tics can most certainly be eliminated. 

It would be the duty of the ex- 
amining and qualifying committee to 
prepare the questions, plan and con- 
duct the examination, and certify 
results to the State Insurance Board. 
The law should provide a per diem 
for members of the committee. An 
examination fee should be charged 
and probably a small annual fee 
should be charged for renewal of 
certification. Thus, funds for admin- 
istration of the act can best be sup- 
plied without support by taxes. 


Other Conditions 


Other conditions for the certified 
insuror designation or license seem 
desirable: (1) I suggest a require- 
ment that an applicant must have 
had at least three years actual ex- 
perience in his own office as a policy- 
writing agent, or as a solicitor in a 
recognized agency. (2) The ap- 
plicant must possess a “clean slate” 
with his companies. Surely it is time 
agents should lend their influence 
to greater financial accountability. 
(3) Agents should subscribe to and 
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Certified Insuror—Continued 


abide by a code of ethics or a code 
of fair trade practices. (4) Revoca- 
tion of the special license should be 
provided. 

Thus, by law, I propose the crea- 
tion of a special or select class of 
license which would effectively sepa- 
rate the well-qualified agent from 
the ordinary type who cares nothing 
about improving standards in our 
field. Thus, by law, a special class 
would be authorized into which any 
agent in the state might climb if he 
is willing to take the examination, is 
able to pass the test, has had suffi- 
cient practical experience, possesses 
a clear financial record, and is will- 
ing to subscribe to and abide by the 
code. 


Practical Aspects 


Certain practical aspects of the 
case seem worthy of comment. First, 
I suggest that the legislature would 
accept this program because it prom- 
ises to start immediately to get im- 
provement in the standards of 
agents. Whereas, agents’ qualifica- 
tion laws are intended to compel 
better qualifications in coming into 
the field in the future, the certified 
insuror idea would tend to improve 
standards of those now licensed. In 
general, qualification laws do nothing 
to improve standards of the present 
generation of agents. 

After all, agents of Oklahoma first 
should do something within their 
own ranks by way of qualifying 
themselves for better service. Then, 
after having imposed upon them- 
selves by voluntary act the improve- 
ment in standards, I feel that quite 
shortly a demand for qualification 
of all agents would grow—and the 
legislature will respond by enacting 
a thoroughgoing agents’ qualifica- 
tion law. 


No Monopoly 


Our legislative friends have al- 
ways looked upon agents’ qualifica- 
tion bills as efforts to curtail com- 
petition for the current generation of 
agents by compelling “qualification” 
for those coming in the future. This 
objection cannot be leveled against 
the certified insuror idea because it 
is a voluntarily imposed require- 
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ment. No agent is required to take 
the test unless he wants to acquire 
the select license. 

Yet this plan does not subtract 
one single right or prerogative from 
the sorriest agent in the state. 
Neither does it handicap in the 
slightest the right or ease with which 
some new prospective agent may get 
into the insurance business. 





A PUBLIC SERVICE 


{prone the President's request, fire pre- 
vention and protection is now being 
stressed by practically every Governor in 
the United States. Many of the States 
are already completely organized for fire 
defense. There is no organization better 
informed and more properly equipped 
for the support of the President's plea 
throughout the different states than those 
citizens associated with the insurance 
business. They are in day to day con- 
tact with the fire problem. They cannot 

duct their b without a proper 
understanding of fire causes and the 
ways and means available for fire preven- 
tion. 

"There is no better method of increas- 
ing the public relations of any insurance 
office than to take a definite interest and 
leadership in the preservation of life and 
property from fire. In every community, 
insurance offices have available the latest 
advice and material for an educational 
campaign and the direct result in busi- 
ness will be determined largely by the 
intensity of the agent's part in the fire 
campaign. 

"The time taken in the regular routine 
of a city campaign is a good investment 
for future business. You will never be 
criticized or accused of selfishness when 
you take leadership in a campaign for 
public benefit. You have behind you the 
organized skill of your local, state and 
national association as well as the en- 
gineering advice of all the companies 
you represent. 

"You will never get anything more out 
of life than you put into it." 


T. ALFRED FLEMING, 
Director of Conservation, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 














Possibly I can’t pass the examina- 
tion our “qualifying committee” may 
cook up. If I can’t, I am still an 
insurance agent acting under pre- 
cisely the same licenses I now use. 
I will have nothing taken away from 
me. Or, for that matter, I might 
choose to ignore the designation. 
Again I suffer no change in my 
status—except, I hope, the intensi- 
fied competition of those agents 
who are smart enough, aggressive 
enough, progressive enough, to 
qualify and secure the designation 
of Certified Insuror. 





I believe it is necessary to sur- 
round the plan with authority of law 
—that it cannot successfully be made 
a function of our state association, 
If it is not backed by law, it is cer- 
tain to be prostituted by the boot- 
leggers and cut-throats in our busi- 
ness who would not hesitate to 
appropriate the title and use it along 
with truly qualified agents. 

Some may complain that the cer- 
tified insuror plan infringes upon the 
C.P.C.U. degree or designation. | 
certainly do not wish to present any- 
thing that would tend to fence in 
or in the slightest discourage the 
work of our educational committee 
in promoting C.P.C.U. work. The 
standards I visualize for certified 
insuror are not as comprehensive as 
the requirements for the C.P.C.U. 
designation. In other words, my 
idea contemplates a license plan 
awarded by law which should be an 
effective “feeder” for further work 
toward the C.P.C.U. degree. In- 
deed, I believe the certified insuror 
plan would add immeasurably to the 
numbers who would strive for the 
higher award. 


C.P.C.U. Degree 


Fine as the C.P.C.U. degree is 
in evidence of the qualification of its 
proud possessor, I submit that the 
owner of a certified insuror license 
as envisioned in this discussion could 
cash in on it better than he could 
with a C.P.C.U. designation. In the 
first place, the very name commands 
attention. It implies to a customer 
or prospect that he, the certified in- 
suror, knows his business—possesses 
special ability to survey risks and 
fit needs. When he presents himself 
as a certified insuror, the customer 
is apt to think of the certified public 
accountant, the licensed engineer, 
the registered nurse, the licensed 
pharmacist or the certified architect. 
Thus, the very name serves to set 
apart its possessor from the run-of- 
the-mill agent, the ordinary agent. 

Moreover, there are ample par- 
allels in our several state laws for 
this idea. There probably is no state 
in the union that does not qualify 
by law and license or reward those 
who possess special qualifications in 
the field of architecture, accountancy, 
law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
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INSURANCE SALES 


HE days of easy spending, easy 

selling and easy competition are 

about over. The most important 
indication to me is the fact that in 
the past few months there has been 
a marked increase in the number of 
requests we have received from our 
agents for management, advertising, 
selling and collection helps. This 
means that agents in order to get set 
for keener competition, have decided 
that their selling and advertising 
must not only be more efficient than 
they were yesterday, but more eff- 
cient than their competitors will 
have tomorrow. 

Agents know the most efficient 
way they can build a sound, realistic 
insurance program for one of their 
customers is to make an insurance 
survey for him. In other words, you 
get the facts before you recommend. 
You can use the insurance survey 
method to build a sound, realistic 
management plan for your agency. 
First study your territory, your cus- 
tomers and prospects, your qualifica- 
tions, your competition, your selling 
and your advertising. Then study 
the facts and prepare your plan. 


Measure Your Market 


Any production plan to be prac- 
tical and profitable must start off 
with a study of your territory to 
determine the amount of insurance 
it can deliver and how much of 
this insurance you should write. 
This study should be made with 
the same care that you would use 
if you were considering buying or 
starting a new agency there. 

Your territory, as I define it, is 
made up of those areas in your 
community from which you are now 
taking out the greatest portion of 
your business and where, since you 
are favorably known, you can ex- 
pect to write more business with less 
effort than in any other section of 
your community. This is your 
“natural market.” 

; Your first step in studying your 
natural market” is to define it. To 
do this, buy a large scale map of 
your community and outline the 
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natural boundaries of your impor- 
tant areas with a colored crayon. 

In order to determine the amount 
of insurance your territory can de- 
liver and how much of it you should 
write, you need the answers to these 
questions : 

1. How many families are in these 
areas? 





2. How do they earn their money, 
how much do they earn, how do 
they live and what are their buying 
habits ? 

3. What percentage own their 
own homes, and what is the average 
value? 

4. What percentage own 
and in what price class? 

5. Approximately how much did 
these families spend for insurance 
last year and what was your per- 
centage of the business? 

6. What should they spend for 


cars 
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insurance this year and what per- 
centage should your agency write? 

7. What businesses and indus- 
tries are showing the greatest gain 
and what are their peculiarities that 
effect insurance sales? 

8. Approximately how much did 
they spend for insurance last year 
and what was your percentage? 

9. How much should they spend 
for insurance this year and how 
much of this should your agency 
write? 

You know the answers to some 
of these questions. You can get 
the answers to the others from 
your Chamber of Commerce, your 
State Development Committee or 
from your newspaper. Of the three, 
your local newspaper is your best 
bet for detailed answers because it 
makes continuous market surveys 
for the benefit of its advertisers and 
prospective advertisers. 

From my own experience, I am 
sure that your newspaper will let 
you check this marketing data. 
Limit your study to those areas 
which make up your “natural mar- 
ket” and make your notes brief. 
Make copies of the maps that show 
the most profitable areas, not only 
to serve you as a production guide, 
but to compare with the present 
placement of your customers and 
prospects. They may indicate where 
you should extend your territory. 

When you have all your facts, 
analyze them. Your study will give 
you definite reasons why some sec- 
tions of your territory produce ex- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Sales—Continued 


cellent results with ordinary effort 
and why other sections, no matter 
how hard they are worked, produce 
poor or average results. It will 
show you what sections will pro- 
duce the greatest percentage of re- 
turns at the lowest cost. It will 
show you where you should put 
added pressure. It will enable you 
to base your quota and your plan 
of operations on facts, not hunches. 

If you knew the real reasons why 
your customers buy certain forms 
of insurance and why they prefer 
to buy insurance from you rather 
than from some other agency, de- 


veloping your “natural market’ 
would be simple. All you would 
have to do would be to use the same 
reasons to sell more insurance to 
people of like circumstances and 
reactions. 


Ask Your Customers 


You can easily find out the real 
reasons and—the answers to many 
other questions that affect your pre- 
mium income. All you have to do 
is to ask your customers. I am not 
suggesting that you call on every 
one of your customers. You can 
secure accurate information on the 
reactions and preferences of your 
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complete customer list by question- 
ing a small number—if they repre- 
sent a true cross section of your 
complete list. In othér words, you 
can get the reactions and prefer- 
ences of 500 customers by in- 
terviewing five per cent—if the 25 
are a true sample. This is the same 
tested technique that is used by the 
fact-finding and public-opinion polls 
with which you are familiar. 

Getting answers to your questions 
will be easier than you think. Most 
people are flattered when you ask 
their opinions or seek their advice. 
If you have any doubt about this, 
consider what your reaction would 
be if a representative of the manu- 
facturer of the car you own called 
and asked you why you bought it, 
what you think of it now, what 
changes you would suggest for the 
new model and how the local dealer 
could be of greater service to you? 
I know that if I were asked these 
questions, I would be properly flat- 
tered and give my honest opinion 
and suggestions—in detail. I am 
confident that your customers will 
react in the same way. 


Find Out Why 


You want to find out if your cus- 
tomers bought insurance from you 
because of your service, your sales 
methods, your advertising, the lo- 
cation of your office, some personal 
reason, or the recommendation of a 
friend. You also want to find out 
why they carry certain forms of in- 
surance—their reasons for not 
carrying other forms—their knowl- 
edge of insurance in general. It 
is also important to get their opin- 
ions on your advertising, selling and 
service and their suggestions for 
improving them. Write down your 
questions clearly and carefully and 
then arrange them in easy succes- 
sion. Use this questionnaire as a 
guide in all interviews. 

From my own experience in help- 
ing agents do this job, I’ve learned 
a few things that may be helpful to 
you. You can quickly get the cus- 
tomer’s attention and interest by 
telling him that you are conducting 
a survey to find out how you can be 
of greater service to all your cus- 
tomers. You can get his cooperation 
by explaining the technique you are 
using and pointing out that he 1s 
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one of the selected few to be inter- 
viewed. I also learned that best 
results are obtained when the per- 
son interviewed is encouraged to 
talk freely and frankly. If you use 
this approach you will get many 
opinions, ideas and suggestions that 
would not be brought out by direct 
questioning. 

You will enjoy making this sur- 
vey. It won't be difficult. You 
won't have to set aside time to do 
the job because you can do a little 
survey work each day as you call 
on your customers. 

After you have completed your 
required number of interviews, 
study the results carefully. You will 
find the greater percentage of re- 
plies will be alike. Reasons-why will 
be repeated. These will be the basic 
reasons. Build your solicitations and 
advertising around them and the 
ease with which you will make new 
sales will astonish you. 


Check Your Customers and Prospects 


In addition to knowing why 
people buy insurance from you, it is 
important to know who will buy 
and how much. From studies we 
have made of the writings of hun- 
dreds of agencies, we have learned 
that, as in most businesses, the aver- 
age insurance agency receives most 
of its premium income from approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of its customers. 

Since it costs nearly as much to 
sell a marginal account as it does 
a highly profitable one, it seems 
reasonable that premium income 
could be increased and selling costs 
cut by the adoption of selective sell- 
ing and prospecting. I suggest that 
you check and analyze every account 
on your books and arrange them in 
these three groups : 

1. Small unprofitable accounts— 
To be handled by telephone 
and mail. 

2. Accounts with good possibili- 
ties—To be serviced with a 
balanced combination of tele- 
phone, mail and personal calls. 

3. Large, profitable accounts—To 
be serviced entirely by personal 
calls. 

By doing this, every assured 
would receive attention, but only 
the amount of personal attention his 
business warranted. 
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Next, study the common charac- 
teristics of the customers in your 
two important groups. Then con- 
centrate your prospecting on those 
who have like characteristics and 
those showing definite signs of at- 
taining them. 


Today's Important Prospect 


There is one prospect who de- 
serves your particular attention to- 
day—the wage earner. He is a 
pretty important person not only to 
you, but to other business men. The 
reasons for this is that in the last 
eight years, eight million families 
moved into higher income brackets. 
Most were wage earners. Wages 
rose rapidly during the war. Today 
they are even higher. Salaries rose 
much less rapidly. In fact, they re- 
mained comparatively stable. Today 
the pay check of the experienced 
wage earner is as large or larger 


than that of the experienced white 
collar worker. 

Important to you is the fact that 
while living costs increased 55 per 
cent since the start of the war, the 
average weekly pay check of the 
wage earner increased 92 per cent. 
As a result, wage earners have had 
the biggest gain in spending power. 

The skilled, highly paid wage 
earner has, and from all indications 
will continue to have, the money to 
buy new automobiles, new homes, 
new furnishings and many other in- 
surable things. He’s today’s im- 
portant prospect. Not only because 
he has more money to spend, but 
because he represents better than 
43 per cent of the families in the 
United States. 

To the insurance-buying public 
in your territory, most agencies seem 
pretty much alike. Yet, we in the 
insurance business know that all 
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New mileage for millions—B. F. Goodrich Co. workers molding tires. 
Ohio leads the world in automobile tire production. 
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ages offered by the United States Guarantee Company in its program of 
“Serving the Leaders” of such great states. 
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JAMES M. CAHILL 


HE much publicized Battle of 

the Bills is over and the insur- 

ance industry is now faced with 
the job of making state regulation 
of insurance work. The casualty in- 
surance business, just like every 
other competitive industry in this 
country, would much prefer, of 
course, to be able to function under 
the free enterprise system without 
regulation of its every act. How- 
ever, the SEUA decision in 1944 
suddenly made the Federal Anti- 
Trust Acts applicable to insurance, 
and then Congress, by Public Law 
15, empowered the states to regulate 
insurance, if they choose, in order 
to oust the application of the 
Federal Anti-Trust Acts or, to put 
it more realistically, to forestall the 
federal regulation that would other- 
wise become inevitable since the 
pooling of experience data and rate- 
making in concert are required by 
the very nature of insurance. 


Working Smoothly 


Those who did not actively par- 
ticipate in the development of rate 
regulatory legislation must feel noth- 
ing but confusion when they read 
widely publicized articles discussing 
minimum versus maximum regula- 
tion, etc. It is true that a variety of 
rate regulatory laws has been enacted 
in the 42 states that now regulate 
all forms of casualty insurance. 
Although it is somewhat more 
cumbersome for national rating 
organizations and for independent 
companies operating countrywide to 
function expeditiously and economi- 
cally under such a variety of laws, 
it may nevertheless be said that, 
in general, state regulation of in- 
surance under the new laws is work- 
ing smoothly, and has not yet 
produced undue disturbance to the 
business. 

The specific provisions of a rate 
regulatory statute must be carefully 
drafted, of course, but whether such 
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RATE 
REGULATION 


system of regulation will work 
satisfactorily or not depends in great 
measure on the caliber and experi- 
ence of its administrators. We 
learned many years ago that even 
under the most carefully drafted 
statute an arbitrary and unreasonable 
administrator can cause untold upset 
and grief to the industry, whereas 
an intelligent, sound administrator 
can do a fine job even under a law 
that is admittedly incomplete, am- 
biguous or archaic. In other words, 
good judgment coupled with honesty 
and the desire to do what is right 
will create a workable rate regula- 
tory system even under a poor 
statute. Such an administrator will 
always be willing to give fair con- 
sideration to all proposals made to 
solve the practical problems daily 
arising in the business, and will 
act favorably thereon so long as they 
do not conflict with specific provi- 
sions in the statute. 


Conscientious Administration 


With sincerity, I can say that the 
supervisory authorities in the states 
where rate regulatory laws have 
newly been enacted since 1944 have 
taken a sympathetic and understand- 
ing view of the problems involved in 
the transition from the system of free 
and open competition of the past to 
the system of regulated competition 
contemplated under the new statutes. 

Regardless of whether a state’s 
statute is of the prior approval type, 
subsequent disapproval type, or per- 
mits filings to become effective im- 
mediately, we have noted that the 
supervisory authorities on the whole 
review quite carefully filed revisions 
of manual rates. This is true of rate 
reductions as well as rate increases. 


We would naturally expect the in- 
surance commissioner, as a public 
official, to critically review proposed 
manual rate increases to be sure that 
they are justified. He should not 
make the mistake, however, of being 
guided by political considerations or 
of maintaining that rates may be 
revised only in accordance with the 
indications of the compiled past 
experience of the state. 

Although a wealth of statistical 
information for each state will be- 
come available in due course under 
the established statistical plans, it 
will never be proper to hold that 
manual rates must always be based 
solely on the indications of such 
data without adjustment or inter- 
pretation or combination with similar 
experience data for other states. The 
casualty insurance business is a 
dynamic one under which marked 
changes in conditions and experience 
occur with rapidity, and too often 
the correct rates for the future can- 
not be based exactly on the indica- 
tions of the past without modification 
to reflect trend or other factors. The 
use of judgment in casualty insur- 
ance ratemaking will always be 
necessary to some extent if we are 
to achieve our objective of accurate 
rates for the period during which 
the insurance is to be afforded. 


Inadequate Auto Rates 


As you undoubtedly realize from 
the tight market presently prevailing 
for automobile liability insurance, the 
present rates for such coverage in 
most states are inadequate. As long 
as there is no expectation of earning 
an underwriting profit there will be 
no broad market for automobile 
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liability insurance such as there was 
before the war. The only way to 
improve the situation is to bring the 
rate structure to the point where 
the companies may at least expect 
to break even. Revised automobile 
liability rates based on a review of 
National Bureau companies’ experi- 
ence in each state for policy year 
1946 are now being filed with the 
various state authorities on behalf of 
our member and subscribing com- 


panies. This will prove a crucial test 
as to whether the state authorities 
are willing to accept without con- 
troversy rate filings for a major line 
of insurance involving rate increases 
generally, with rate reductions in 
some states and territories where 
such are indicated. 

Sound judgment dictates giving 
due consideration at this time to the 
indications of the first post-war 
detailed experience to become avail- 
able and, further, we cannot safely 
disregard the continuing adverse 
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STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 3lst, 1947 


As rendered to New York Insurance Department 





ASSETS 


*U. S. Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds 


Mortgage Participation Certificates ............... 
Cash in Banks and Bankers Acceptance 
Due from Insurance Companies . . 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


ee 
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er 


re 


$2,438,704.06 
1,827.58 
26,437.34 
264,057.81 
43,405.82 
29,092.04 


$2,913,524.65 
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LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 


Reserve for Other Liabilities 
Capital Paid Up 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
Surplus to Policyholders 


* Bonds as above valued on Amortized basis. 


if 


$210,622.00 
1,601,918.58 
80,132.89 
30,688.53 
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$500,000.00 
490,162.65 
990,162.65 


$2,913,524.65 
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effects of inflation on liability claim 
costs. If state authorities should 
balk at the proposed rate increases 
but give ready. approval in the areas 
where rate decreases are proposed, 
the conclusion will be inescapable 
that the filings are not being judged 
on their merits. The objective in 
ratemaking should be, of course, to 
produce as accurate rates as possible 
for the period ahead, and rates 
should promptly move upward or 
downward to achieve that result, 

As part of the proposed revision, 
the present private passenger car 
classification A is being separated 
into two parts in order to establish a 
separate classification for those in- 
sureds with a driver under 25 years 
of age in the household or employed 
as a chauffeur of the automobile. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that these 
young drivers as a class are far 
worse than average and, accordingly, 
the rates for such risks are to be 
increased to 95% of the Class B 
rates. This should help to improve 
the insurance market for such risks 
which carriers are reluctant to write 
at the present inadequate rates. 


Varying Hazards 


The new rate regulatory statutes 
were carefully drafted to permit the 
filing of broad systems of rating 
plans to be utilized in measuring 
differences in hazards and expenses 
between risks. By and large, the 
state authorities have recognized the 
need for such plans. For example, 
in Texas where automobile liability 
and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance rates have been regulated for 
many years and uniform state-made 
rates to be charged by all carriers are 
prescribed, in the case of other kinds 
of casualty insurance newly brought 
under rate regulation the authorities 
have approved plans that permit 
utilizing the interstate experience 
of the risk for experience rating 
purposes and have indicated that 
they favor the introduction of retro- 
spective rating plans for liability 
lines. These are obviously steps in 
the right direction. 

In most of the other newly rate 
regulated states, the experience and 
retrospective rating plans in effect 
for other than workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance are sufficiently 
flexible in character to produce re- 
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sponsive rates and may be applied 
on an interstate basis. Illustrating 
further that supervisory authorities 
realize that adequate rating proce- 
dures must be available to reflect 
differences between risks, there have 
been developed and filed in most 
states rules which permit the rating 
of risks involving unique or unusual 
conditions of hazard, expense, etc. 
not properly measured by the normal 
rating procedures, provided that the 
rates thus established for each risk 
are filed with the authorities. This 
solution originated in Texas where 
the authorities felt that because of 
their rather rigid rating system there 
might be many risks for which 
the rates determined by the orthodox 
rating procedures might be in- 
appropriate. Accordingly, special 
unique risk rating rules were pro- 
mulgated by the Texas Board of 
Insurance Commissioners in order 
to establish means whereby peculiar 
conditions affecting the insurance 
cost of a risk may be taken into 
account, thus leaving the way open 
for the determination of rates that 
meet the statutory standards instead 
of having set procedures invariably 
apply, regardless of whether the re- 
sult is right or wrong. 


Multiple Location Risks 


The main point on which it can 
be contended that state regulation of 
insurance tends to fall down is in 
the rating of risks with multiple 
locations in different states. I said 
previously that the newly enacted 
rate regulatory laws contain broad 
provisions permitting the use of in- 
terstate experience for rating pur- 
poses but, unfortunately, this has not 
solved the whole interstate rating 
problem. Some states like New 
York which has regulated all kinds 
of casualty insurance for many years, 
and Michigan which has regulated 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
since 1934, have not yet changed 
the application of the approved 
rating plans for such coverages from 
an intrastate to an interstate basis. 

Unless interstate rating proce- 
dures are approved in all of the 
states for all kinds of casualty in- 
surance, it just won’t be possible to 
develop proper rates and premiums 
by simple procedures for interstate 
risks. Under today’s high operating 
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The successful agent 
or broker renders his client 

a lasting service when he recommends 
a GENERAL ACCIDENT Comprehensive 
Personal Liability policy. The broad and 
modern protection afforded by this pol- 
icy... designed to give the protection every- 
one needs at the lowest possible cost... is 
another example why more and more 


agents are turning to the 


GENERAL idea on 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 











costs, neither agents nor their com- 
panies can cope with a variety of 
rating systems throughout the coun- 
try which, in the final analysis, don’t 
solve this rating problem. 

The fact that insurance is inter- 
state commerce must always be kept 
foremost in our minds. Congress 
has expressed its present policy that 
continued state regulation of insur- 
ance is in the public interest, and 
this position has been supported by 
state authorities and the industry. 
This does not mean, however, that 


any state can safely embark on an 
administrative policy that disregards 
the very fact that insurance is inter- 


state commerce. No industry en- 
gaged in interstate commerce can 
live under laws contrary to its 
very nature. Insurance cannot exist 
under state supervision if individual 
states base their supervisory systems 
upon the false assumption that the 
business of insurance and the busi- 
ness of its insureds are not inter- 
state. Every law enacted by the 
(Continued on page 72) 
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ITH furnishings it’s a home. 
Without furnishings it’s only a 
house. And the most modern house 
would be very uncomfortable to live 


in if it were completely empty. 


That’s why it’s so shortsighted to 
insure a house against fire and 
neglect its contents. In some cases 
the contents nearly equal the house 
in value. And scarcely a month 
passes in the average household 


without some new possession 
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is a Home Not a Home? 


clothes, books, furnishings, etc... . 


being added. 


Point out these facts to your clients 
and prospects. Urge them to make 
an inventory of their possessions— 
chances are, they'll be amazed at 
how much it would cost to replace 
those possessions in event of fire. 
Remember, nearly everyone—home- 
owner or apartment dweller—is a 
prospect for contents fire insurance. 


So start now to get your share of 


this business! It’s a real opportunity 


for extra sales. 


P.S. Fire Prevention work as a 
public service is important these days. 
The alert insurance man is the logical 
man to talk Fire Prevention to his 
clients, civic clubs, Chamber of Com- 
merce and friends. You can help 
reduce the fire waste in your commu- 
nicy, but what is more important you 
will save lives, too. ‘‘Safety begins al 
home.’ Write for our Fire Prevention 
material. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Member: National Board of Fire Underwriters 
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Remember . . . in the time it has taken you to read this advertisement . . . approximately 
114 minutes . . . a fire of known cause has been reported somewhere in the United States. 
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HERE are all types of mer- 
Tons selling every kind of 

wares and their methods of 
operation differ in some respects— 
there’s the retailer, the wholesaler, 
and the jobber. Surely, the same in- 
surance program wouldn't exactly 
fit each of their needs. Then too, 
there are many retail merchants sell- 
ing the same commodities, who use 
different systems of operation. But, 
in the final analysis, they all require 
the same basic forms of insurance 
protection. So, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, I have chosen to discuss the 
insurance needs of a retail hardware 
store, the kind of store you will find 
on any business street in any city, 
suburb or hamlet. 

The very first thing I would do, 
would be to call on Mr. Merchant 
as soon as he had definitely made 
up his mind to open a new business. 
If he were willing to have me as- 
sume the responsibility of handling 
his insurance, then, it would be my 
job to learn all that I could about 
his new store and how he proposed 
to operate it. 


Plan of Operation 


He tells me that he is going to 
open a hardware store and will, of 
course, handle a full line of hard- 
ware, paints, etc., and, like similar 
stores, he plans on representing < 
nationally known line of household 
appliances, such as_ refrigerators, 
stoves, washing machines, dishwash- 
ers, etc. 

He has rented the first floor and 
basement of a three-story building 
and even in these times of high rents, 
he was successful in securing a ten- 
year lease at a nominal rental, with 
the understanding that he would re- 
model the first floor at his own ex- 
Pense, to suit his needs. He plans 
on putting in a new front and making 
other necessary alterations which, he 
figures, will cost him between $15,- 
000 to $20,000, 
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A 


NEW 
MERCHANT 


So, right here I immediately think 
of owners’ protective liability insur- 
ance, which coverage is now included 
in the new storekeepers’ liability 
policy. I would enthusiastically ex- 
plain this brand new policy to him 
and, in doing so, dispose of all of 
his liability needs with the exception 
of an elevator, which he is going to 
use between the basement and the 
first floor, and of course, his automo- 
bile liability insurance. Here is in- 
surance which I consider a “must” 
for any merchant because an unin- 
sured liability claim might be the 
cause of his failure. 


Good Will Insurance 


The medical payment coverage in 
the new storekeepers’ liability policy 
should appeal to every merchant, 
who can qualify for it, for, if one of 
his customers were injured while in 
his store, it would at least take care 
of the customer’s doctor, nurses and 
hospital bills up to the limit of the 
policy, regardless of liability. So, it 
is insurance which will safeguard the 
merchant’s most valuable asset—the 
good will of his customers. I con- 
sider the medical payment coverage, 
good will insurance. 

Next, I would discuss his need 
for liability protection on the eleva- 
tor, and I think he would buy it. 

Mr. Merchant plans on having an 
outside salesman and a service man, 
selling and servicing his household 
appliances, and as both of these men 
plan on using their own cars in his 
business, I would sell him a non- 
ownership automobile liability and 
property damage policy. 


J. ROBERT JOHNSON 


Then, I would explain the proper 
insurance coverage of his new truck, 
such as comprehensive, collision, 
liability and property damage, mak- 
ing sure that I had emphasized to- 
day’s need for adequate limits for 
each of his liability policies. 

With these matters disposed of, I 
would feel that I had built a wall of 
liability protection around Mr. Mer- 
chant’s new business enterprise. 


Fidelity Bond Protection 


The following forms of insurance 
would be carefully explained to Mr. 
Merchant :—workmen’s compensa- 
tion; plate glass—not only for his 
front windows and doors, but for the 
showcases and mirrors as well; a 
fidelity bond, and because each of 
his clerks is going to ring up his 
own sales, I would recommend a 
position blanket bond to include all 
of his employees. Generally, a mer- 
chant will buy fidelity bond protec- 
tion, for he fully realizes the tempta- 
tion his employees are under in the 
handling of his money and mer- 
chandise. 

Now, inasmuch as Mr. Merchant 
is just launching a new business en- 
terprise, I think I would start off 
by selling him the storekeeper’s 
burglary and robbery package pol- 
icy, providing his cash receipts would 
not exceed $750 a day. For after all, 
I would want him to have as much 
insurance protection as possible with 
as little investment as necessary, for 
at this stage, Mr. Merchant would be 
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A New Merchant—Continued 


reluctant to buy anything that was 
not absolutely necessary. I have 
found that this particular package 
policy is doing a very good insur- 
ance job for many merchants. 
Later on, as he becomes successful 
and outgrows the various forms of 
protection provided in this policy, 
then, of course, mercantile open 
stock burglary, robbery and theft in- 
surance, money and securities broad 


form inside and outside coverage, 
forgery insurance on incoming and 
outgoing checks, would be brought 
to his attention. 


Leasehold Policy 


Now, you will remember that Mr. 
Merchant is planning on spending 
between $15,000 to $20,000 in the 
remodeling of his store. So, right 
here I would want to examine his 
lease, or at least discuss it with him, 
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Each year brings new strides in the efficiency of fire- 
fighting methods. Modern homes and commercial 


structures are better protected by new fire-insurance 
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for, in all likelihood, it would have 
a fire cancellation clause in it, which 
provides that if damage to the build- 
ing is 50% or mere, his landlord may 
choose not to rebuild. Now, sup- 
posing after Mr. Merchant had com- 
pleted his remodeling and moved 
into the store, there was fire in the 
second and third floors, with little 
or no damage to his own store, but 
the loss represented more than 50% 
of the building and the landlord de- 
cided not to rebuild. Wouldn't a 
leasehold policy be just the thing for 
him to have in order to protect his 
investment in the remodeling of his 
store? How else could his invest- 
ment have been protected under the 
circumstances? Although this form 
of insurance is not really a “must” 
and Mr. Merchant may decide to 
pass it up, still, I would consider it 
my job to call it to his attention. 


I would also want to protect his 
investment in the alterations and 
improvements to the store with fire, 
extended and vandalism and mali- 
cioys mischief insurance, just as soon 
as the work was begun, and to in- 
crease this insurance as soon as his 
merchandise started coming in. Yes, 
I would want these coverages to be 
in force before he opened his doors 
for business. 


Co-Insurance 


I would assume that inasmuch as 
Mr. Merchant is starting a new busi- 
ness enterprise, he wouldn't be 
familiar with the contribution clause 
in his fire policies, and I would pro- 
ceed to explain that he would be 
obliged to carry insurance of not less 
than 90% of the actual cash value of 
the contents of his store, including 
his investment in betterments and 
improvements. I am using the 90% 
co-insurance clause because I intend 
to use the contents form. Of course, 
if his business were one where his 
stock values fluctuated greatly (his 
business being seasonal), I would 
write it on a monthly reporting basis. 


If his store is to be equipped with 
a sprinkler system—that would be 
the next subject for discussion and 
the amount of damage which such 
a system could do to his stock and 
fixtures, would determine _ the 
amount of co-insurance the policy 
would be written for. 
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I could hardly consider business 
jnterruption insurance a “must” 
form of protection for a merchant 
starting a new business enterprise 
and, if he were trying to budget his 
insurance dollars, I would be 
tempted to pass it up for the time 
being. Nevertheless, I would feel 
obligated to explain it to him, par- 
ticularly, in these times when it is 
so very difficult to find a desirable 
store to rent and to get material and 
contractors to do the necessary re- 
modeling. Also, getting stock to sell, 
is still a major problem for any mer- 
chant today. Yes, it’s a form of in- 
surance which I would want to talk 
over with him. 

Mr. Merchant, you will remember, 
is also going to handle a line of 
household appliances, and because a 
refrigerator, electric stove, washing 
machine and other such costly mer- 
chandise, would sometimes be sold 
ona deferred payment plan, I would 
explain the merchandise floater pol- 
icy to him. This form of insurance 
coming under the category of second- 
ary protection for him, the chances 
are he would pass it up until he be- 
comes established in __ business. 
Nevertheless, he should know about 
it. 

Life Insurance 


As Mr. Merchant is going in debt 
to start in business, I would try to 
interest him in a term life policy (if 
he were insurable) to protect his 
loan and to help his credit, providing, 
of course, he was not already carry- 
ing a sufficient amount of life insur- 
ance. 

Next would be my “Pet” form of 
insurance—a good personal accident 
policy. I couldn’t talk insurance very 
long with any prospect without dis- 
cussing it. In this case, let’s suppose 
that Mr. Merchant met with a seri- 
ous accident shortly after opening 
his new store, and was not fully pro- 
tected or carried no accident insur- 
ance at all. What could happen to 
his new business enterprise ? Failure, 
perhaps. For the additional money 
needed to pay the hospital, nurses 
and doctor bills, as well as to run 
his home, would deprive his new 
business of badly needed funds. So, 
a good personal accident policy pro- 
viding adequate limits of weekly in- 
demnity and medical reimbursement, 
could prove indispensable. It is a 
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“must” form of insurance for him. 


Such other miscellaneous coverage 
as neon signs and parcel post insur- 
ance could wait, if necessary, until 
Mr. Merchant’s cash register starts 
ringing regularly. 

After explaining these various 
forms of insurance to Mr. Merchant, 
I would then, vigorously, sell him 
on the kind of insurance companies 
I represented in order that he could 
appreciate the quality of protection 
he was getting. It would be a 
mistake if I overlooked giving my 
reasons for representing capital stock 
insurance companies. 


All during this conference with 
Mr. Merchant, I would be trying my 
very best to win his confidence, for 
unless I succeeded, I couldn’t expect 
him to place the responsibility of his 


insurance in my hands. Confidence 
is what every insurance broker and 
agent is selling to his prospect and 
must continue to sell to each of his 
clients if he is going to retain his 
business. 

This is how I would proceed to 
cover a merchant starting a new 
business enterprise. And, do you 
know, I have found it easier to sell 
a merchant starting a new business 
the various forms of insurance he is 
convinced he needs, yes, easier than 
selling a necessary form of insurance 
to an established merchant. Perhaps 
the reason is that a merchant start- 
ing in business realizes that he can 
less afford an uninsured loss than 
one who is established and has a 
substantial bank account. 


From an address before the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters. 
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THOUGHT FOR TODAY 


“The only business enterprises that are 
immune to dishonesty losses are those 
that have no assets . . . or that carry 
adequate Blanket Fidelity Bonds.” 
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ODAY three major factors are 

requiring the com- 

panies to study more carefully 
than they have for some time, meth- 
operation and_ practices. 
These factors are the large increase 
in premium volume, the heavy loss 
ratios, and most important, the fact 
that insurance is commerce. The 
industry has already made some 
changes in operation because of these 
and other factors, and many more lie 
ahead. All are or will be pointed to 
an adjustment of operations which 
will ultimately better serve the pol- 
icyholder and the public. 

Individually analyzing these three 
factors, we see each breaking itself 
down into different parts. The large 
“increase in premium volume” has a 
definite relationship to unearned pre- 
mium reserves and _ policyholders’ 
surplus ; “loss ratios” to low insur- 
ance-to-value and inadequate rates 
on certain classes; “insurance is 
commerce” to rate regulatory laws, 
rating structures and that part of 
the premium dollar remaining after 
the payment of losses and loss ex- 
pense. Multiple line underwriting, 
consolidation by some groups of 
companies of their fleets, the stock 
market and the several major dis- 
asters of 1947 are some of the added 
factors in these studies. 

All will agree with me, I am sure, 
when I say that if these studies of 
the fire and casualty companies, 
aimed at a re-appraisal of their posi- 
tion and practices, are carried out 
with an honest endeavor to get true 
facts—not with the thought of the 
studies aimed to substantiate some 
pre-conceived ideas, as has so often 
been the case in the past—the public, 
the insurance companies and the pro- 
ducers will benefit materially. 


insurance 


ods of 
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But are these studies being made 
by the companies in an honest effort 
to get the true facts? To date my 
observations would indicate an em- 
phatic “yes,” but with one most im- 
portant exception, and that excep- 
tion is commissions. This exception 
applies, I am happy to say, to only 
the fire companies’ side of our op- 
erations, 

It is important to remember in our 
thinking and discussions, that the 
casualty and surety companies have 
conferred with their agents in their 
endeavors to find the answers to at 
least some of their many problems. 
Most of this work has been done by 
the casualty companies’ representa- 
tives with the executive committee, 
and the casualty and surety commit- 
tees of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

I have in mind recent conferences 
held by casualty company officials 
with the executive committee of the 
National Association on the subject 
of the “Acquisition Cost Control 
Council” and the fear of some cas- 
ualty companies that commissions 
might get out of hand if some way 
isn't found to replace this organiza- 
tion. Also, the worthwhile meetings 
that the casualty committee of the 
National Association has had with 





WALTER M. SHELDON 


the National Bureau on such im- 
portant subjects as rating plans 
under new state regulatory laws, 
the breaking points on large pre- 
miums, the streamlining of many 
casualty policies and the provisions 
of rating manuals, automobile prob- 
lems, including assigned risks, long 
haul trucking and others. 

While the same degree of co- 
operation has not existed in the past 
in the bonding field, now that the 
Surety Association of America is 
fully set up, I am confident that as 
mutual confidence between that As- 
sociation and the Surety Committee 
of the National Association grows, 
we will see the same spirit of co- 
operation as we now have in the 
casualty side of our business. 

You might properly ask why 
hasn’t there been the same degree 
of co-operation between the fire 
companies and the fire and inland 
marine committees of the National 
Association. The answer, in part at 
least, lies in the differences in op- 
erational procedure between the fire 
companies and the casualty com- 
panies. First, in place of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, an organization which speaks 
for most casualty companies country- 
wide, we have five regional bodies 
and the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation, occupying a corresponding 
position in the fire field. We also 
have the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Second, in the casualty field, 
we do not have in the neighborhood 
of 50 rating organizations publishing 
rates and rules of practice for most 
of our companies and using many 
types of rating schedules and rules 
of procedure. 

I am hopeful that as the current 
studies of the fire companies pro- 
gress, ways will be found to sim- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Re-Appraisal—Continued 


plify the fire rating schedules to 
bring the basic conditions of these 
schedules in harmony so that there 
will not be the present great varia- 
tions between territories, and with 
the final result that the agents can 
and will be consulted as they are 
now consulted by the National Bu- 
reau. 

Thus far, I have sketched very 
briefly some of the things that the 
companies have been doing and are 
thinking about in their re-appraisal 
of their position and practices. 

Why is it “Time for Re-Ap- 
praisal” by the agents? The answer 


isn’t difficult to find. We cannot 
expect the companies to be able to 
view the changes they will make with 
the same sales knowledge that pro- 
ducers can supply. Our business 
must be streamlined to save operat- 
ing costs of agents and companies 
alike. Because we have been doing 
some of our detail work the same 
way for the past twenty-five years 
is the best reason to look for short 
cuts now. Is it too crazy to suggest 
the elimination of transfer endorse- 
ments on household furniture poli- 
cies? Why shouldn’t the contract be 
written to cover at the address of 
the assured at the time the policy is 
written and then automatically fol- 
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The Business of Protection 


Firms and individuals engaged in the business of 
protection enjoy, at 175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
the convenience of quick personal contacts with 
other insurance firms in this great building. It is 
easily understood why insurance companies and 
executives give the Insurance Exchange Building 
first consideration as their Chicago address. 
Rental information furnished promptly on request. 


- INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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low the household furniture from 
home to home. This principle has 
been approved in the personal prop- 
erty floater policy and to some ex- 
tent, at least, in the off-premises 
coverage granted under fire and 
burglary contracts. 

Agents must be prepared to de- 
fend, if necessary, their agency con- 
tracts. Today some companies in 
some territories have seen fit to re- 
gard some agency contracts as scraps 
of paper. This has come at a time 
when agents and companies should 
be working together on all matters 
of common interest and it has caused 
a bad break in agency-company re- 
lationships. Agents all over the 
United States are aroused and are 
asking what good is an agency con- 
tract that provides for conditions 
mutually agreed to if several fire 
companies, apparently with concert 
of action, can alter these contracts 
and commission schedules without, 
in many cases, discussing same first 
with the agent in an endeavor to 
ascertain if the proposed changes are 
acceptable or justified. Has the day 
arrived when companies on an in- 
dustry or territorial basis refuse to 
sit down and discuss with their 
agents problems which are in the 
interest of both? If so, the agents 
have a new and serious problem fac- 
ing them. Possibly the answer will 
be a new and fairer agency contract 
with a longer term cancellation 
clause. 

Agency Costs 


Agents must know their costs by 
lines of insurance written and if at 
all possible, by size of premiums. 
This is not an easy assignment for 
most agents but one that should be 
a “must” for all. They must know 
agency costs in order to appraise 
the amount of compensation they 
receive through commissions. The 
cost studies that the fire insurance 
companies are carrying on are being 
conducted with the thought of arriv- 
ing at the proper loadings to loss 
and loss expense costs, so as to pro- 
duce rates that will meet the require- 
ments of the new rate regulatory 
laws. 

These requirements, in most of 
the new laws, are that rates “shall 
not be excessive, inadequate or un- 
fairly discriminatory.” Agents must 
know their costs so as to be sure 
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that the proper increment is added 
to the company’s figures so that they 
will be properly compensated. It is 
the thought of some that this in- 
crement should vary by size of pre- 
mium for many policies are written 
today on which the commission does 
not begin to cover the agent’s costs. 
Surely it is discriminatory to have 
rates that produce premiums that are 
not large enough to cover company 
and agents’ costs. By like token, 
many of the large premiums are 
“excessive” for they not only carry 
their own costs but make up the loss 
on the handling of small premium 
business. 


The companies are really studying 
this problem and I have heard one 
company executive say that on this 
small premium business 60% com- 
mission to agents might be proper. 
On the other hand, I have been told 
by the head of a fire company or- 
ganization that “usage and custom” 
indicates that a loading of 20% for 
commission is proper. How many 
agents know where they would have 
come out last year if their fire com- 
missions had been on a 20% flat 
basis? Am I wrong when I say each 
agent must know his agency costs 
by lines of business? 


New York State Legislation 


It is my belief that the time is fast 
approaching, if it has not already 
arrived, when the agency forces of 
this country must insist that they 
have something to say about their 
scales of remuneration. There is 
now being considered legislation to 
regulate commissions. This is really 
a tough one for agents. It seems to 
me that they must first decide 
whether they would be better off 
with commissions regulated and then 
if the answer is “yes,” what type 
of regulation, whether by the com- 
missioner, or self-regulation, with 
supervision by the commissioner. 
Should such a bill set forth maxi- 
mum commissions? Should such a 
bill provide that agents must be con- 
sulted by their principals in arriving 
at proper commissions? I am sure 
this problem will find the companies 
in disagreement and it is well within 
the realm of possibility that the pro- 
ducers will be able to influence the 
final decision. It is my firm convic- 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


DECEMBER 31, 


1947 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY of READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSETS 


. $ 1,483,790.95 
3,365,052.29 
3,545,291.89 
2,910,316.45 

963,072.04 
108,875.95 
2,811,425.05 
126,612.46 

—— 397,949.32 

$15,712,386.40 
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585,274.66 


eee ~ $1,500,000.00 
1,950,159.73 


3,450,159.73 
$15,712,386.40 
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tion that no additional legislation is 
needed at this time. Let us digest, 
in part at least, our new rating laws 
before we place additional power in 
the hands of our insurance commis- 
sioners. 

All will agree that agency quali- 
fication laws need careful study by 
all agents and that the tightening of 
agency qualification laws may be 
very important in the handling of the 
many problems that are confronting 
agents. Increased costs of operation 
and collections certainly are an im- 
portant part of present day operating 
problems. 


Today new books of rules are be- 
ing written for the insurance busi- 
ness and unless the agents are con- 
stantly on the watch and willing to 
work together as agents, they will 
find the value of their agency greatly 
depreciated. Even though the agency 
forces of the country may have to 
suffer the first blow, they will still 
be on their feet, fighting back to 
ultimate victory. The final result can 
only be that the agency business will 
be a better business for us, and for 
our sons. 


From an address before the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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ALLIED Fire Insurance Company of Utica 
Utica, New York 


25th Anniversary 


The Allied Fire Insurance Company of Utica will 
celebrate its 25th Anniversary this year with a series 
of three agency sales meetings, designed to help the 
agent solve his daily problems and promote a closer 
understanding between company and agent. The first 
of these will be held May 6 at Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
New York; the second May 11, at Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts ; and the third May 13 at Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

Formed under New York laws in 1923 by the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company, the Allied reported at the 
close of 1947 total admitted assets of $1,743,176 and 
combined capital and surplus of $768,682 as compared 
with outstanding liabilities of $974,494. Net premium 
writings last year totaled $1,043,389, a gain of 35% 
over the year 1946. 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL and Life Insurance 


Company, San Antonio, Texas 
Increases Capital 


A stock dividend, approved by the stockholders on 
March 3, 1948, increased capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000. 


BALBOA Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


New Company 


Organized under California laws early in February, 
the Balboa Insurance Company was licensed on March 
26 and commenced active operations on April 15. 
Formed by the Seaboard Finance Company, it began 
business with paid-in capital of $250,000 and a con- 
tributed surplus of similar amount. Although au- 
thorized under its charter to write all fire-marine and 
casualty-surety lines, the company initially will confine 
operations to automobile fire, theft and $50 deductible 
collision coverages, 
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The official staff, comprising individuals who are also 
officially identified with the Seaboard Finance Company, 
follows: Chairman of the board, W. A. Thompson; 
president, M. O. Harrison; vice president, Paul A, 
Appleby ; secretary-treasurer, A. E. Weidman; assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer, J. T. Van Dalfsen. 

The board of directors comprises the foregoing of- 
ficers except Mr. Van Dalfsen and the following : Elmer 
P. Bromley, attorney-at-law; Edward Dale, secretary- 
treasurer, Equipment Engineering Company; and Ed- 
ward F. Parker, chairman of the board, Seaboard Fi- 
nance Company. 


CENTRAL TRUST of China 


(United States Insurance Branch) 


New York, New York 
Enters United States 


The United States insurance branch of the Central 
Trust of China was licensed by the New York Insur- 
ance Department on April 2 with authority to write 
fire and marine lines. The branch was established with 
resources of $2,500,000 of which $500,000 was deposited 
with the New York State Insurance Department and 
$500,000 placed as trusteed surplus with Irving Trust 
Company, acting as United States trustee. The balance 
of $1,500,000 represents additional working capital. 

Operations here will be managed by S. W. Hsiang 
who, from 1935 until 1947, was manager of the organ- 
ization’s underwriting activities in China. The Ameri- 
can International Marine Agency, 111 John St., New 
York, New York will act as United States marine 
managers for the new company. 


CHRISTIANA GENERAL Insurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


New President 


Arne Fougner, formerly vice president, has been 
elected president of this company succeeding J. M. 
Wennstrom, who retired as president but was reelected 
chairman of the board of directors and of the executive 
committee. 
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Machines 
Ol 
treedom 


ou are looking at a high speed press turning 
Y out 1,000 daily newspapers per minute. These 
are the machines that make the precious Ameri- 
can heritage of freedom of the press a tangible 
reality. 


Behind today’s amazing machines stand legions 
of free Americans who have dedicated them- 
selves to maintaining this basic freedom. . . 
the great names of writers and publishers, and 
the lesser known who have set the type, improved 
the presses, gathered the news and edited the 
papers. 


The vital task of informing 154,000,000 people 
on every question of the day is basic to the 
American Way. The continued successful ac- 
complishment of this task is the proud record 
of our free press. 


As the daily newspaper reflects American Free- 
dom, so The American Insurance Group, through 
its 10,000 agents and brokers, protects the bless- 
ings of this freedom by providing ever-improved 
and ever-expanding quality protection against 


loss to the growing American Economy. 





Newark, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Co. - Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 
The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. - The Jersey Fire Underwriters 


[= MS 





High speed press, pressroom—Newark Evening News. 











UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





Home Office 


60 John Street New York City 
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\ 
“Building 


AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 


sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly . . . no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Sappaeee are good companies to do business 
with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 


GEORGE OLMSTED, 
Chairman of Board 
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CHUBB & SON Group 
New York, New York 


To Open Pacific Branch 


According to a statement released simultaneously by 
Chubb & Son (underwriting managers of Federal, \ igi- 
lant, Sea, Marine and U. S. Guarantee) and Rathbone, 
King & Seeley, Pacific Coast general agents, the former 
has decided to change its Pacific Coast operations of 
the above companies from a general agency to a com- 
pany office basis in keeping with the program it has fol- 
lowed in other important centers. 

The new Pacific Coast Department, which will cover 
the ten Far Western States, will be under the manage- 
ment of Robert E. Wallace, vice president of the Fed- 
eral and Vigilant Insurance Companies, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. In addition, a Los Angeles 
office is being opened under the management of Edward 
S. Reed. 

Both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Reed have been with 
Chubb & Son for over 20 years in various underwriting 
and executive capacities. Both have had branch office 
experience, Mr. Wallace in Chicago and Mr. Reed in 
Chicago and Montreal. Mr. Reed has been senior un- 
derwriter in New York inland marine department 
since the war, prior to that having served as manager 
of the Montreal office for a number of years. 


COMMONWEALTH Life and Accident 


Insurance Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
Merger Planned 


A hearing was held April 20, 1948 by the Missouri 
Insurance Department to consider the reinsurance or 
purchase contract under which this company takes over 
all outstanding policies and business in force of the 
Fidelity Mutual Accident Insurance Company of Dal- 
las, Texas. 


THE EUROPEAN GENERAL Reinsurance 
Company, Limited, London, England 


Examined 


Surplus of the United States branch of this company 
at June 30, 1947 was $11,576,286, according to a report 
of examination just filed by the New York Insurance 
Department. This is $1,464,770 above the total of sur- 
plus and voluntary reserves reported in the company’s 
mid-year statement. A large part of the added surplus 
results from decreases in reserves—liability by $322,- 
239, workmen’s compensation by $206,775, credit by 
$103,555, miscellaneous lines by $620,017—and an 1n- 
crease in salvage of $215,566 and premiums in course 
of collection of $132,455. Charges against surplus were 
increases in unearned premiums of $110,511 and com- 
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missions of $59,444. During the three-year period cov- 
ered by the examination, the company had a gain from 
investments of $1,891,052 while an underwriting loss 
of $708,412, federal income taxes of $113,267, remit- 
tances to the home office of $538,497 and an increase in 
the statutory deposit of $50,000 reduced the net gain in 
surplus to $480,876. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Change in Control 


The majority stock interest in the company, formerly 
owned by members of the Rhea family, has been pur- 
chased for a sum reportedly in excess of $1,000,000 by 
Graham-Newman Corporation, David L. Kruger, 
Washington attorney, and E. R. Jones and Company 
of Baltimore. Leo Goodwin, executive vice president of 
the company since 1937, succeeded Cleaves Rhea as 
president ; David L. Kruger was elected vice president 
and general counsel, and Jerome A. Newman treasurer. 
Other officers were elected from the operating staff of 


the company. 


GREAT AMERICAN Group 
New York, New York 


Official Changes 


At meetings of the boards of directors of companies 
of the Great American Group held early last month, 
Joseph G. Niederlitz and Charles M. Close were ap- 
pointed vice presidents of the Great American, Ameri- 
can Alliance, American National and Rochester Ameri- 
can Insurance Companies and Thomas H. Bivin was 
appointed vice president of the Great American Indem- 
nity Company. 

At the same meetings Edward A. Drews and Archer 
G. Smock were advanced from assistant secretaries 
to secretaries, Earl R. Sanborn was appointed secre- 
tary and Walter R. Ewald, Samuel H. Gamble, 
Roger D. Billings and Bernard J. Rix were appointed 
assistant secretaries of the fire companies. In the Great 
American Indemnity Company, Charles R. Glensor, 
William G. Fettis, Jr., Donald W. Perin, Jr., and 
William C. Marrin were appointed assistant secretaries. 


GREAT CENTRAL Mutual Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
Merged 


_The Great Central Mutual Insurance Company, effec- 
tive March 31, 1948, was merged with and into the 
newly formed stock casualty company, Great Central 
Insurance Company of Peoria. It was licensed March 
8, 1948 to write burglary and forgery lines. 
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KANSAS CITY 


For enjoyment of living at its best; 
all rooms are ovtstandingly gay 
and attractive. Guests enjoy all 
club facilities, including the swim- 
ming pool, Turkish baths and 
Swedish massage. Perfect location 
at 11th and Baltimore. 
Direction 
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Proudly 
Serving 
Our More 
Than 5500 


Licensed Agents 


We have taken the red tape out of the bonding 
business; we recognize no competitor in the many 
innovations which we have adopted for the agents’ 
convenience; among the many features we have to 
offer are: 


Competitive rates —a handy rate manual 
(you have never seen one like it!) — order 
blanks in place of applications for preferred 
business — streamlined application blanks 
(as short as we can make them) — bond 
forms in pads — executed padded bonds for 
most frequently used bonds, such as notary, 
beer, liquor, etc. (use like insurance policies) 
—the most attractive agency and notary 
signs —a handy kit of supplies (not bulky). 


It will cost you nothing to have our representative 
call and show you how we have improved upon the old 
fashioned method used by most companies. We will 
appreciate an invitation to call. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


21 W. 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Sioux Falls 
South Dakote 
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LEONHART and COMPANY, INc. 


REINSURANCE 


Treaty * Facultative 


40 Exchange Pl 
NEW YORK 5, N. 
2-63 


1020 St. Paul Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
3637 


Vernon Hanover 





THE HOME Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Merger Plans Approved 


Stockholders of The Home Insurance Company and 
nine affiliated fire-marine insurance companies at spe- 
cial meetings held last month overwhelmingly approved 
merger of the affiliates into The Home. Consummation 
of the mergers now awaits the approval of the insurance 
commissioners of the various states in which the merg- 
ing companies are domiciled. The effective date of the 
proposed mergers is June 1, 1948. 

Shares of the nine affiliated companies will be con- 
verted into shares of The Home on ratios determined by 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., on the basis 
of the relative fair exchange value of the shares of the 
affiliated companies as compared with The Home. The 
relative value and conversion basis per share for each 
of the companies involved follows: 


Relative Conversion 
Value Basis 
Name of Company Per Share Per Share 

The Home Insurance Company..... $36.97 1.000 
The Baltimore American Insurance 

Company of New York .......... 9.91 .268 

The Carolina Insurance Company... 44.80 1.212 

City of New York Insurance Company 31.26 846 
The Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 

pany of Philadelphia ............ 28.54 72 
The Gibraltar Fire & Marine In- 

surance CoMmpAny ....2.. 00s... 30.60 828 
The Homestead Fire Insurance Com- 

ee Se ie arene 27.61 747 
National Liberty Insurance Company 

isnt ae og taxace oi 9.19 .249 
The New Brunswick Fire Insurance 

ORE er fee te 39.85 1.078 
The Paul Revere Fire Insurance 

SE ocaccosancnnrayceceaeee 34.14 923 


Upon completion of the proposed measure The Home 
Insurance Company will have a capital of $19,904,293 
and surplus of approximately $70,429,474 with total 
assets of nearly $275,000,000. It is anticipated that the 
same dividend will be continued by the merged com- 
pany as heretofore was paid by The Home, namely, 
$1.20 per share annually. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Resigns from National Board 


The Insurance Company of North America announced 
early last month its resignation as a member of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


JOHN MARSHALL Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Revises Capital Structure 


As of March 16, 1948 this company revised and in- 
creased its capital structure. Par value of the capital 
stock was reduced from $10 to $7 per share and 9,000 
additional shares sold at $12 each, thereby increasing 
capital from $200,000 to $203,000 and contributing 
$105,000 to surplus. 


KEYSTONE MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Action Against Officers 


Three of the former officers of the defunct mutual 
were held for the grand jury under $5,000 bond each, 
following a recent hearing. Nathaniel P. Kann, former 
secretary, is accused of “fraudulent embezzlement and 
appropriation of $75,048” and together with Andrew J. 
O’Leary, former vice president, of conspiracy to fraud- 
ulently embezzle and appropriate and conspiracy to 
cheat and defraud. Evelyn J. Kann, former treasurer, 
and the two officers are charged with filing a false an- 
nual statement with the State Insurance Department. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE Insurance 
Company, Liverpool, England 


100th Anniversary of U. S. Operations 


The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Com- 
pany this year is celebrating its 100th aniversary of suc- 
cessful operation in the United States, which constitutes 
the longest continuous record of service in this country 
of any company incorporated outside its limits. The 
company also enjoys the distinction of being one of 
only five companies which paid all claims in full with- 
out discount, immediately upon adjustment, arising 
from the 1906 San Francisco conflagration. Losses 
Sustained by the L. & L. & G. in that catastrophe 


amounted to $4,752,000. 
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ONE THING TO 
“BELIEVE”— ANOTHER 
TO “KNOW” 


Che fire loss adjuster asks 
—“What did you have? What 
was it worth?” 

He requires answers backed by 
proof. Are you ready for him? 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





A STOCK COMPANY 


All forms Casualty Insurance 
Aviation Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Netion-wide Claim Service 


Home Office _ Orlando, Florida 

















St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. | 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A+,” Excellent, in Best 

















LUMBER MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New President 


Thomas E. Baker has been elected president of the 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company succeeding 
Hazen A. Ayer, retired. Mr. Ayer, however, remains 
a member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Baker joined the company in 1903 as a clerk 
and subsequently was associated with the underwriting 
and inspection departments before being elected assist- 
ant secretary in 1916. In 1935 he was elected executive 
secretary and in 1945 he was named executive vice 
president and director. 


MANAGERS Interinsurance Exchange 


Los Angeles, California 
New Organization 


When finally organized, this reciprocal will write 
insurance for employers of labor to indemnify them 
against loss through strikes and other labor difficulties 
at their plants. Management Underwriters, Inc., at- 
torney-in-fact for the new exchange, has been granted 
a permit by the California Insurance Department to 
solicit subscribers, and perform any other duties neces- 
sary in formation of the exchange. The organizers are 
said to be a group of Los Angeles employers, all of 
whom employ a considerable number of workmen. 


MANUFACTURERS Casualty Insurance 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Official Staff Changes 


William D. Babcock, Jr., was elected treasurer of 
both companies. John Ridell, former assistant comp- 
troller, was elected comptroller succeeding Mr. Babcock. 


NORTH AMERICAN Casualty and Surety 


Reinsurance Corporation, New York, New York 
Examined 


Operations of this company, an affiliate of European 
General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., from July 1, 1944 
to June 30, 1947, were reviewed in a report of examina- 
tion conducted by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. The report showed assets of $3,095,905 and sur- 
plus of $1,087,586 as of June 30, 1947, reflecting minor 
adjustments in the company’s mid-year statement. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS’ Associa- 


tion Casualty Insurance Company 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' Associa- 
tion Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Announces Dividend 


The casualty company declared a dividend of 25% 
of premiums and the fire company a 50°% dividend of 
premiums on all policies, other than minimum premium 
risks, which terminate during the calendar year 1948. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL Group 
New York, New York 


Harold Warner Deceased 


Harold Warner, who retired last December 31 as 
United States General Attorney of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group and as chairman of the board of the group's 
three casualty companies, died on April 20 in New York 
City. 


At the time of his retirement Mr. Warner had com- 
pleted an outstanding career in his chosen field of in- 
surance, where in his forty-eight years in the business 
he had won an enviable reputation as one of the lead- 
ing executives, both here and abroad. He began his 
career in January, 1900 with the Central Insurance 
Company which was later acquired by the Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company, Ltd. In 1926 
when he came to the United States as U. S. Manager 
and General Attorney of L. & L. & G. he had risen 
to the position of assistant manager of that company 
at the head office. In 1929, when it was decided to bring 
about closer coordination between the Royal and the 
Liverpool, Mr. Warner was selected for that important 
undertaking and was appointed United States Manager 
and General Attorney of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., with executive positions in the domestic 
companies of the group, and thus became the chief 
executive in the United States for both the Royal and 
the Liverpool. 


Mr. Warner made a substantial contribution to the 
business of insurance in this country having been one 
of the prime movers in the establishment of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, of which he was a trustee 
until he resigned as United States Manager of his com- 
panies, and having played a prominent part in the 
organization of the War Damage Corporation. He 
served as a member of the executive committee and as 
chairman of the Committee on Incendiarism and Arson 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters and was 
a member of the Interstate Underwriters Board, the 
Joint Committee on Interpretation and Complaint and 
other important committees. 
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EUREKA 
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200 SANSOME STREET 


UNITED STATES Fidelity & Guaranty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Offer Made for Subsidiary's Shares 


The United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company in 
a letter to stockholders of Fidelity & Guaranty Insur- 
ance Corporation has offered to purchase, up to June 15, 
1948, the remaining publicly held shares of that com- 
pany at $40 each with the cost of federal transfer taxes 
to be borne by U. S. F. & G. The latter presently owns 
approximately 90% of the 200,000 outstanding shares 
of the subsidiary. 
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as vA 
Sizzling Sam ... Is burning up the town 


with his fast pace and booming business. Full of 
steam, he writes a lot of good lines and writes them 
right. Works at capacity all the time, and growing 
bigger every year. 


Technical Ted ... xnows how to write 


them completely and correctly. An authority on 
everything from rates to roofs. When something hits 
one of Ted's insureds — it's always covered. The 
companies never kick, and Ted's not kicking either. 





Usefu ! Ul ysses ... !he handiest man in 
town to know. Everybody calls on him to help on 
things, and he always can. And sooner or later 
almost everybody calls on him for good insurance 
... he’s a handy man on insurance matters too. 


* 
N. F. G. The Perfect Agent. Does all 


these things and more. Sound steady protection and 
prevention service — all the time. 


* National Fire Group agents, of course 
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PART III—GENERAL EDUCATION 


QUESTION | 


“England's future depends pri- 
marily upon enlarging production. 
That is the crucial test which British 
Socialism must meet . . . Socialism 
seems to lack the spark plug that 
inspires output.” 

(a) Explain what is meant by the 
“spark plug that inspires output,” 
and indicate how Socialism expects 
to progress without it. 

(b) Describe the other character- 
istics of the system of production 
under complete Socialism and show 
wherein they are: (1) Similar to, 
and (2) different from production 
under capitalism (as it exists in the 
United States today). 


Answer 


(a) The spark plug that inspires 
output in a capitalistic system is the 
profit motive. Power and prestige 
associated with extraordinary 
achievement are stimuli to produc- 
tive effort, and the desire to render 
a social service or loyalty to a group 
may motivate productivity in some 
cases, but in a country where you are 
permitted to accumulate capital and 
allowed freedom to use it the oppor- 
tunity to obtain the rewards of your 
own enterprise is the prime source 
of inspiration. 

Socialism proposes to abandon the 
profit system and to substitute the 
social service motive primarily. The 
basic assumption in a completely 
socialistic system is that the good of 
the individual is inseparably linked 
with the good of society as a whole. 
Hence, if the interests of the State— 
the general welfare—receive first 
consideration, the individual’s inter- 
est will be best served in the long 
tun. Where capitalism exists, risk- 
taking is for the most part an indi- 
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vidual responsibility. Under Social- 
ism, the risks associated with produc- 
tive enterprise are assumed by the 
State. Moreover, individuals in the 
Socialistic State share in the prod- 
ucts of industry according to the 
productivity of their efforts pri- 
marily, but also with some considera- 
tion for need which might be evi- 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the 
June 1947 Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters, Inc., has been pre- 
pared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was necessary to assemble each 
composite answer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content in 
some cases is more complete than was 
required for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions even 
though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that al- 
though these answers have been taken 
from meritorious papers, they are not 
necessarily perfect. Many of the ques- 
tions involved judgment on the part of 
the candidate and no hard and fast solu- 
tion could be required. Credit was given 
for the reasonableness of the answer and 
the evidence of intelligent application of 
a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely 
on this set of questions and answers as 
a method of direct preparation for the 
C. P. C. U. examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to the type of questions 
asked and the content of answers desired 
by the Institute, but they cannot be a 
substitute for thorough study and mastery 
of the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 











denced, for example, in a minimum 


wage program. Socialists maintain 
that under their system a much 
larger share of the product of in- 
dustry will be returned to the per- 
sons who produce it and therefore 
it is assumed that the greater the in- 
dividual effort the greater will be 
the amount of goods and services 
available for individual consump- 
tion. With the State in control of 


the processes of distribution, as well 
as production, it is insisted by the 
advocates of Socialism that higher 
standards of living for a greater pro- 
portion of the population will be pro- 
vided than is found under a capi- 
talistic system. 


(b) (1) Several characteristics of 
production under Socialism are simi- 
lar to those of capitalism. Both make 
use of the roundabout system of pro- 
duction. This requires capital ac- 
cumulation since capital goods must 
be created in the earlier stages of the 
industrial process to be used in 
further production, which is based 
on anticipated demand. Then too, 
both the socialistic and the capitalis- 
tic systems contemplate the payment 
of wages or rewards for effort that 
have some relation to productivity. 
The gradation of wages or rewards 
may be greater under Capitalism, but 
Socialism recognizes the wage sys- 
tem and provides wage differentials 
according to skill, ability and produc- 
tivity of the workers, although the 
proper method of measuring the dif- 
ferentials is a subject of debate. Both 
Socialism and Capitalism have simi- 
lar interests in maximum production 
of goods and services. 


(2) Socialism and Capitalism also 
have some important differences in 
their production systems. In the 
first place, one of the basic principles 
of Socialism is collective, or State, 
ownership of the facilities of produc- 
tion. Private ownership of non- 
income producing property is per- 
mitted, but not of the instruments of 
production. In the second place, 
Socialism contemplates a thoroughly 
planned economy in which individual 
freedom is highly restricted, but 
Capitalism is predicated upon a 
maximum of individual freedom to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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choose vocations, to invest or with- 
hold funds, to plan business ventures 
and to execute plans with a minimum 
of interference from government. Of 
course, the distinctions referred to 
are differences in degree of govern- 
ment interference and _ individual 
freedom. Under American Capital- 
ism, it is conceded that the govern- 
ment has an obligation to protect the 
public interest against individual and 


corporate abuses of the free enter- 
prise system, but the main emphasis 
is on individual freedom of contract 
and enterprise. 

As has been pointed out in (a) 
above, the profit system is the key- 
stone of the Capitalistic system, 
whereas Socialism abandons the 
profit system and emphasizes the im- 
portance of social objectives. Again, 
the principal difference between the 
two systems in practice is a differ- 
ence of degree, since there is con- 














sound Company connection. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY LINES . 





. its 288 years of growth the Royal Exchange has 
provided Security and Experience valuable to its agents and 
to their prestige, and since its organization in 1720 has con- 
sistently maintained its traditional record for prompt and 


equitable settlement of claims. 


The broad extent of general cooperation extended to 
Royal Exchange agents today is reflected not only in the 
excellent reputation they enjoy, but also in the splendid 


service they are enabled to render through the merits of a 
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siderable emphasis on social objec- 
tives in the American Social Se- 
curity program, in state workmen’s 


compensation systems, in public 
works planning, and many other 
aspects of our governmental pro- 
grams. 


QUESTION II 


“In December 1946 Government 
Securities accounted for 64% of all 
the earning assets of reporting mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. This compared with 72% a 
year earlier, and was a reduction due 
to the redemption of short term 
public debt.” 

(a) Does this mean that unless 
there is an increase in Government 
Debt the inflationary danger from 
Government securities has passed? 
State fully the reasons for your an- 
swer. 

(b) Identify any existing forces 
that have inflationary potentialities 
within the next few years. In each 
case explain briefly the process by 
which it might exert an inflationary 
influence. 

Answer 


(a) Even if Government debt is 
not increased, the inflationary danger 
from Government Securities has not 
passed because the policy with re- 
spect to the large volume of bonds 
still in the possession of the banks 
could be inflationary. The banks 
have discretionary power to dispose 
of these bonds to expand credit or 
maintain reserves. Therefore, un- 
wise use of this discretion could 
create additional purchasing power 
without increasing the quantity of 
goods available to be purchased. The 
obvious result of more money com- 
peting to obtain the output of indus- 
try would be higher prices. 

Another danger of inflation in- 
volving Government Securities rests 
in the enormous amounts of these 
securities owned by private indi- 
viduals who have deferred purchases 
of necessities and luxuries for six or 
seven years. If these bonds are con- 
verted to cash and the proceeds used 
to purchase the output of industry, 
the effect would be inflationary. 

(b) There are a number of other 
potentially dangerous inflationary 
forces which in some instances have 
already begun to operate and others 
which may be unleashed in the few 
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months or few years ahead. Only the 
more important of these will be dis- 
cussed. For one thing, there is still 
a tremendous backlog of purchasing 
power in the form of time and de- 
mand bank deposits and quickly con- 
yertible securities (in addition to 
government securities) which con- 
sumers May use in competing for 
the commodity output. Use of some 
of this purchasing power reserve has 
already helped push up prices. 

Secondly, the course of wages will 
play an important role in the in- 
flationary picture. Unless each 
round of increased wages is offset 
by at least a corresponding increase 
in productivity the increased number 
of dollars in the hands of consumers 
outruns the increase in the supply 
of commodities. Unfortunately there 
has not been much evidence thus far 
that increased productivity has kept 
pace with wage increases and the 
effect is higher prices. 

A third force which could result 
in further price inflation would be 
the increased shipment of our prod- 
ucts to foreign countries without re- 
ceiving commodity imports in re- 
turn. At present, there is dire need 
abroad for our products but foreign 
nations now have little to export and 
they lack American dollar credit with 
which to make payment. Neverthe- 
less, plans of our government are 
such that many countries are likely 
to be granted credit or gifts that will 
cause our exports to greatly exceed 
our imports. This will further ag- 
gravate our commodity scarcity and 
have an inflationary effect. 

Continued subsidization of agri- 
cultural prices by the government is 
also an inflationary force especially 
when it leads to the wastage or de- 
struction of commodities rather than 
to an adjustment of prices to a level 
at which agricultural products could 
be sold for consumption purposes. 

Then too, the removal of rent con- 
trols and the reduction of taxes 
would have an inflationary effect, 
since, in the first instance rents 
would surely rise quickly and 
sharply and the reduction of taxes 
would leave more money in the pos- 
session of consumers, available for 
purchase of the limited supplies of 
commodities. 

Finally, it should be observed that, 
in general, any forces which tend to 
slow up production have an inflation- 
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ary effect. Labor troubles, poor 
planning and lack of coordination, 
shortages of raw materials, and the 
like, are good examples. 


QUESTION Ill 


An advocate of a substantial reduc- 
tion of income taxes recently said, 
“From our economic history one 
learns that the surest way to increase 
real wages is to provide an adequate 
incentive to capital, therefore, it is in 
the best interest of labor that income 
taxes be reduced at once.” 

(a) Explain what is meant by the 
expression “real wages.” 

(b) Explain the process whereby 
the “incentive to capital” could bring 
about an increase in real wages. 

(c) For what economic reasons 
might labor maintain that reduction 
of taxes is not in its best interest, at 
this time? 


Answer 


(a) “Real Wages” refers to the 
compensation the worker receives 
for his services in terms of its pur- 
chasing power, i. e., the payment for 


his services measured by the amount 
of goods and services the wage will 
purchase. “Real wages” are not to 
be confused with “money wages” 
which represent the number of 
dollars the worker receives for ser- 
vices rendered. A given money wage 
may have a considerable purchasing 
power in times of generally low 
prices, but in times of price inflation 
the purchasing power, or real value, 
of the same money wage may be con- 
siderably reduced. 

(b) The process whereby an "in- 
centive to capital” could increase real 
wages should conform to previous 
patterns. Economic history reveals 
that great upward movements in real 
wages have come largely from in- 
creased productivity, which in turn 
grew out of the use of new inven- 
tions, machinery, equipment and pro- 
cesses. In the past, the return and 
prospective return on capital have 
induced the savers of capital to risk 
it in new industries, new plants and 
new equipment, which have given us 
increased productivity and higher 
real wages. (In addition the econo- 
mies of large scale production made 
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possible by increased capital may re- 
duce the price of consumers’ goods 
and thus increase real wages.) Re- 
cently there has been difficulty in at- 
tracting new venture capital from our 
savers. If the prospective rewards or 
incentives for such capital are in- 
creased, in all probability the new 
capital would flow more readily. A 
reduction in taxes would be one way 
of increasing the reward. This would 
increase the “take home” income of 
that segment of the population which 


normally has supplied most of the 
new capital and should encourage 
them to renew the flow. 

(c) For a variety of reasons, labor 
might maintain that reduction of 
taxes is not in its best interest at this 
time. 

One of the most important reasons 
for this attitude would be that re- 
duced taxes might result in a large 
volume of dollars available for pur- 
chase of goods and services. Since 
the supply of goods and services has 
been inadequate to meet the present 
demand, the effect of increased pur- 


chasing power without a correspond- 
ing increase in production would 
cause further price inflation and a 
consequent reduction in real wages 
for labor. 

In the second place, reduced taxes 
at this time might mean deferment 
of debt reduction to a later period 
when prices are lower and when 
these fixed amounts of principal 
which would have to be retired at 
that time would constitute a greater 
burden to the taxpayer than now. 
In this event labor, which falls mostly 
in the lower income group, would 
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sufler greatly. Therefore, labor 
might quite logically take the position 
that the debt should be reduced dur- 
ing a period when prices are high. 

Third, the failure on the part of 
the government to reduce its debt 
when conditions are most favorable 
will increase its difficulties in financ- 
ing public works and other relief 
programs in time of depression. 
Labor suffers most from poor fi- 
nancial planning of this sort. 

A fourth objection labor might 
raise is the fear that tax reduction 
will not provide relief to the low in- 
come groups which need it most. 
Moreover, if the higher income 
groups get the relief it will give them 
increased purchasing power that 
may keep many consumers’ items 
out of the reach of the working 
classes, 

And finally, that reducing taxes 
without reducing expenditures will 
tause search for other tax revenues 
and such taxes (e. g. sales taxes) 
might hit labor relatively harder than 
Present taxes. (e. g. luxury taxes and 


other excises ). 
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QUESTION IV 


“A” says that a decline in the de- 
mand for certain consumers’ goods 
is a reliable forecaster of a coming 
depression, but “B” says that the 
first significant indication of an im- 
pending business depression appears 
in the producers’ goods industry. 

(a) Distinguish between consu- 
mers’ goods and producers’ goods. 

(b) By what line of reasoning 
might “A” defend his position? 

(c) By what line of reasoning 
might “B” defend his position? 

(d) As a matter of historical fact, 
have consumers’ goods or producers’ 
goods usually been the first to under- 
go a substantial reaction? 


Answer 


(a) Consumers’ goods are finished 
products available for consumption 
while producers’ goods are those 
used in further production. 

(b) “A’s” line of reasoning may 
proceed along the following lines: 
Consumers’ goods come into exist- 


c 


ence by the roundabout process 
of production and as long as the 
demand for consumers’ goods is 


maintained at a high or profitable 
price, the stimulus to create more 
producers’ goods will continue. The 
eventual effect of this stimulus will 
be a supply of consumers’ goods that 
will satisfy the demand and when this 
demand declines, prices will be under 
pressure and business profits will 
shrink. While this will have a dis- 
couraging effect on turning out more 
producers’ goods, considerable time 
is required to create the producers’ 
goods (plant and equipment ) that is 
used to turn out consumers’ goods 
and when a project has been started 
it is not likely to be abandoned before 
completion. The net effect is a time 
lag between the downturn of demand 
for consumers’ goods and a decline in 
activity in the creation of producers’ 
goods. 

(c) “B’s” reasoning might be as 
follows: Under the roundabout sys- 
tem production is in anticipation of 
demand. Therefore if future demand 
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is accurately forecast the creators of 
producers’ goods will have started 
these projects before the demand for 
consumers’ goods materializes. This 
means new plant and equipment 
should be completed or nearly com- 
pleted before the peak demand of 
consumers’ goods is reached. Con- 
struction and other heavy industry 
activity is such an important part of 
the economy as a whole that a down- 
turn in this area might be the fore- 
runner of other declines. 

(d) As a matter of historical fact, 
consumers’ goods (especially of the 
luxury variety) have usually under- 
gone reaction before producers’ 
goods industries have been seriously 
affected. 


QUESTION V 


The Supreme Court in the case 
involving the United Mine Workers 
recently said the Anti-injunction 
Act of 1932 (Norris-LaGuardia Act) 
does not apply to the United States 
Government as an employer. 

(a) To whom does the Anti-in- 
junction Act of 1932 apply and under 


what conditions, if any, does the act 
forbid the issuance of injunction? 

(b) What are the constitutional 
bases for the power of the Federal 
Government to enact labor legisla- 
tion? Give one example of a Federal 
labor law based on each constitu- 
tional power to which you refer. 

(c) The various states have also 
enacted labor legislation. By what 
authority do they pass such legis- 
lation and what are the limitations of 
this power. 


Answer 


(a) The Anti-injunction Act of 
1932 applies to employers (the gov- 
ernment excepted) in which equi- 
table remedies are sought in Federal 
Courts and was passed under the 
authority of Congress to establish 
courts inferior to the Supreme Court. 
By implication, Congress has the 
authority to determine the jurisdic- 
tion of such courts. In exercising 
this jurisdictional power in the Anti- 
injunction Act, Congress has for- 
bidden Federal Courts to issue in- 
junctions to restrain peaceful strikes, 
boycotts, picketing, peaceable as- 


sembly, and other activities involved 
in labor disputes, where violence or 
fraud or illegal conduct cannot be 
proved. 

While the Act is addressed to the 
Federal Courts and most cases sub- 
ject to its provisions involve inter- 
state commerce, it nevertheless in- 
cludes all labor disputes that come 
within the purview of the Federal 
Courts. 

(b) The constitutional bases for 
Federal power to enact labor legisla- 
tion are: first and most important, 
the power of Congress to regulate 
foreign and interstate commerce and 
commerce with the Indian tribes: 
second, authority conferred to govern 
the territories and the seat of gov- 
ernment ; third, the power to tax and 
appropriate money for general wel- 
fare purposes; fourth, 
admiralty and maritime affairs ; fifth, 
the war power; and sixth, proprie- 
tary powers inherent in the govern- 
ment to regulate and control its own 
employees. 

The National Labor Relations Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
the Railway Labor Act are based 
upon the commerce clause. Hours 
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help in closing sales, call our General Agent in your city, 
or write American Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 









Guarantees Payment of Accounts Raeceivable 


American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
BALTIMORE 2, 


MARYLAND 
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Established in 1922 


Workmen's Compensation 

Manufacturers’ and Contractor's 

Bodily Injury and Property Damage 

® Automobile Bodily Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage 

® Automobile Fire, Theft and Colli- 
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@ Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 

Bodily Injury and Property Damage 
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Plate Glass 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 

Forgery Bonds 

Burglary, Robbery and Theft 
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and wage laws for the District of 
Columbia and workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation for the District have 
been based upon Congressional au- 
thority to control the seat of the gov- 
ernment. (Similar legislation for the 
territories does not depend upon the 
commerce clause for its validity.) 
The Unemployment Compensation 
provision of the Social Security Act 
and the Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance feature of the same Act are 
examples of Federal Labor legisla- 
tion based upon the power of Con- 
gress to tax and appropriate. The 
Walsh-Healey, or Public Contracts 
Act is likewise based on the Federal 
power to tax and appropriate for the 
general welfare and national defence. 

The Seamen’s Act of 1915 and 
other legislation designed to protect 
seamen against exploitation are based 
upon the admiralty and maritime 
powers of Congress. The Smith- 
Connally Anti-Strike law and laws 
providing for the creation of a War 
Labor Board with drastic powers 
were based upon Congress’ war 
power. The civil service regulations 
which apply to government em- 
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ployees illustrates the use of proprie- 
tary powers of the government as an 
employer. 

(c) Powers not delegated to the 
Federal Government by the Consti- 
tion nor prohibited by it to the states 
are reserved to the states respectively 
or to the people. Since Congress was 
not specifically delegated the au- 
thority to enact labor legislation, this 
general legislative field was reserved 
to the states. The Supreme Court 
has recognized as inherent in the 
states what is known as “police 
power”, i.e., the power of the state 
to regulate in the interests of public 
health, safety, morals, conveniences 
and welfare. Under this broad 
power, states have enacted work- 
men’s compensation laws, wage and 
and hours legislation, safety legisla- 
tion, and many other types of labor 
laws. Such laws may not be en- 
forced where they conflict with valid 
Federal legislation, and they are sub- 
ject to the limitation of “due pro- 
cess”, i.e., they must be reasonable 
and non-discriminatory. They must 
also conform to the provisions of 
the states’ own constitutions, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
BROCHURE 


NEW illustrated brochure, de- 

signed to acquaint all branches 
of the fire insurance business with 
the varied public relations activities 
available to the business is now 
being distributed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Entitled, “You and Public Rela- 
tions,” the 34-page booklet describes 
the public relations tools that have 
been developed by the National 
Board, and how they can be used 
effectively by national and regional 
fire insurance organizations to in- 
tensify the campaign against fire 
deaths and fire losses. Its aim also 
is to help coordinate the public re- 
lations activities of the fire insur- 
ance business so as to assure con- 
tinued public good will and accept- 
ance, as well as to improve the 
public services which fire insurance 
is so well equipped to render. 

The brochure tells how every 
segment of the fire insurance busi- 
ness, including companies, adjusters, 
boards and bureaus, fieldmen and 
agents, can help serve the public. 
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Insurance Sales—from 29 


agencies are not alike. Every agency 
has, or should have, something that 
sets it apart from competition. To 
find yours, start a list. Start off 
with the reasons your customers 
gave you for selecting your agency. 
Single check the qualities that would 
apply to any good agency. Double 
check those that you alone have. 
These are your plus qualities. 

But even if you can’t find some- 
thing distinctively different in your 
own agency, you can develop your 
own “plus quality.” You can take 
some basic agency service that has a 
strong appeal to your class of cus- 
tomers. Label it with a name that is 
distinctive, and then feature it in 
your advertising and selling. Do this 
consistently and interestingly and in- 
surance buyers will soon come to feel 
that only your agency offers this 
important feature. 

For example, insurance surveys 
play a very important part in in- 
surance selling today. Try to think 
up a substitute for the words “In- 
surance Survey’”—one that is not 
only understandable but will have a 
quick and interesting appeal to in- 
surance buyers. 

Lucky Strike did this with re- 
markable success. As you know, the 
tobacco that goes in all brands of 
cigarettes is heat treated. Lucky 
Strike decided to make this their 
“plus quality.” They called the heat- 
ing process “toasting.” Today, mil- 
lions of people feel that “toasting” 
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adds to the pleasure of cigarette 
smoking and that only Lucky Strike 
offers this important feature. 

After making a check list of your 
own “plus qualities” which already 
existed or which you created, you 
can make a presentation that gives 
your agency character—a presenta- 
tion that will prove that all agency 
service is not alike, that you have 
something of greater value to offer 
your prospects. 


Check Your Competition 


Equally important is knowing the 
advantages and disadvantages you 
have in respect to each of your com- 
petitors. Rate each agency according 
to its importance to you as a com- 
petitor. Write down your opinion 
as to what the insuring public thinks 
about you in comparison to each 
one. Then, as a double-check, ask 
a few of your friends to ask some 
of their business acquaintances to 
list the first five agencies in town 
in the order of their importance 
and the reasons why. As a triple 
check ask the same question of your 
field men. In every case insist on 
an honest answer. 

Compare your office with your 
competitors’ as to impressions on 
insurance buyers. Do the same with 
your letterhead and your advertis- 
ing. Know what companies your 
competitors represent. This will not 
only give you a broad hint as to 
their operations, but the type of ad- 
vertising and sales helps that are 
available to them. Try to find out 
their sales technique. Some of your 
good friends who are your custom- 
ers may be able to help you out on 
this point. There is a good chance 
that they are on your competitors’ 
prospect lists. Know what forms of 
advertising your leading competitors 
are using. Study it and try to de- 
termine its results. But don’t jump 
to the conclusion that just because 
they are using a certain medium or 
approach, you should use it. Use 
their advertising as an inspiration 
to do an even better advertising job 
yourself. 

Since these are all things you 
know or can easily find out, your 
biggest job here is setting the facts 
down on paper. 

Changing prospects into customers 
and changing customers into larger 


buyers of insurance, in this period 
of keener competition calls for a re. 


appraisal of selling methods. The 
days of self-selling on the part of 
the public, due to well-advertised 
higher replacement costs are about 
over. 

While there is a great unfilled 
need for insurance today, and the 
money to pay for it, this does not 
necessarily mean that more insur- 
ance will be sold. The wants of the 
people are many and in excess of 
their incomes. This means to me 
that the time has come when we 
should put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s shoes—to know how he 
lives, how he thinks, his ambitions 
and his needs. Only by knowing 
these things can we transfer our 
sincere convictions to him so that 
he can make the right decision. In 
other words, we should stop selling 
and start helping prospects to buy. 
Survey selling fits neatly into the 
new picture. Every customer should 
be told of the insurance he needs 
and why he needs it. And agents, 
for reputation’s sake, should keep a 
carbon copy of such recommenda- 
tions for future reference. 


Self-Interest and Emotion 


Wants are purchased on emotions. 
Needs—and insurance is a basic 
need—are purchased on logic. The 
prospects have to think and the av- 
erage man will not think about some- 
thing until it appeals to his self- 
interest and his emotions. Try out 
the one-two system of solicitation. 
First, appeal to the prospect’s emo- 
tions—then his self-interest. When 
you are sure that you have his in- 
terest, give him the facts that will 
help him make the right decision. 
But since the average man wants 
only things he can understand, give 
him the facts in clear, simple lan- 
guage. 

Try to avoid words like “risk,” 
“inherent vice,” “pro rata,” “short 
rate,” ‘endorsement,’ “co-insur- 
ance,” “legal liability” and “floater.” 
But if you do have to use them, 
follow them up with an easily under- 
stood explanation of their meaning. 
The average prospect will never ask 
you to explain words he does not 
understand. He feels that because 
you use them, he should know their 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Boston (16): 268 Tremont St. 
Seattle (4): Dexter-Horton Bldg. 
Portland (4): Yeon Building 
Philadelphia (7): 12 S. 12th St. 


Lumbermens 


Financial Statement 





Statement ot the close of business December 31, 1947, as reported to the 
Department of Insurance, Stete ‘of Il inois 


(All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, 


which is less than market value. 


If all securities were valued at market, assets and surplus each would be increased $782,033.53) 


Assets 
Cash in banks 


U. S. Government notes and certificates 
U. S. Government bonds 
Canadian Government bonds 
Public utility and other bonds ... 
Stocks 
First mortgage loans on real estate ._. . 

Real estate (including company buildings) 
Premiums in transmission 
Accrued interest and other assets 


Total admitted assets 
Liabilities 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses . 
Reserve for unearned premiums 


Reserve for taxes, expenses and portfolio fluctuation 


Reserve for dividends to —— 
Reserve for contingencies ...... 

Total liabilities and reserves . 
Net surplus 


Total 


Paid for Losses and Returned to Pol 


$ 5,292,987.40 
23,451,346.10 
34,544,220.75 
874,140.20 
3,738,425.12 
4,362,778.11 
616,144.03 
1,507,421.31 
3,450,390.80 
281,521.70 





. $78,119,375.52 


. $36,499,853.00 
18,712,889.00 
4,516,375.45 
6,890,258.07 
1,000,000.00 





. $67,619,375.52 
10,500,000.00 





. $78,119,375.52 
Cash Dividends 


icyholders in 
Since Organization Over Three Hundred Million Dollars 


Securities carried at $5,131,312.77 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


New York (17): 342 Madison Avenue 
San Francisco (4): Russ Building 
Syracuse (2): acuse-Kemper Ins. 


Dallas (1): Irwin-Keasler Bidg. 
Los Angeles (5): Kemper Companies Bidg. 

Atlanta (3): Kemper Insurance Bidg. 

New Orleans (12): Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, Chairman 
H. G. Kemper, President 
Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 
Operating in New York State 
rican) Lumb Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
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Insurance Sales—Continued 


meaning. To admit that he does not, 
exposes his ignorance. His pride is 
hurt. And so is your sales talk. 
So go easy on technical terms and 
long involved sentences. Simple lan- 
guage is the language that sells. 


Advertising—An Investment 


Good advertising will increase the 
effectiveness of your personal sell- 
ing. I suggest that you analyze your 
advertising in the light of the new 


facts you have gained through your 
study of your territory, your plus 
qualities, your customers and pros- 
pects, your selling and your com- 
petition. Here are some of the tests 
you should apply to your present 
advertising : 

1. Is it planned? 

2. Is it adequate in volume to do 
the kind of job you want it 
to do? 

3. Is it tied up closely with the 
facts revealed by your cus- 
tomer survey? 

4. Is it convincing? 


Accident, Health, 
Casualty, 
Fidelity & Surety 


ACCIDENT ano CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Winterthur, Switzerland 


Organized 1875 


Iti John Street - 


Ogden Davidson 


United States Manager 





New York, N. Y. 


Charles A. Barkie 
U. S. Assistant Manager 


5. Is it as interesting and attrac- 
tive as it should be? 


6. Does it develop the right im- 
pression of your agency? 


7. Does it prove that all agencies 
are not alike—that you have 
something of greater value to 
offer insurance buyers? 


8. Is it directed only to those you 
want to influence, your cus- 
tomers and your known pros- 
pects ? 

9. Does it really reflect your 

agency, or with a.change in 

name, could it be used by any 
agent ? 

Is it superior in quality to that 

used by your competitors? 


10. 


If your advertising passes this test 
you are fortunate. If it does not, I 
suggest that you get advertising that 
will. And the best way that I know 
to do this is to set aside enough 
money to do a complete job and— 
get some professional cooperation. 
Ask the help of one of your com- 
panies whose advertising department 
is prepared to give you advertising 
agency service. This means that in- 
stead of sending you stock material, 
it will analyze all the facts you have 
gained from your study and make 
recommendations. The result will be 
a personalized advertising program 
that will fit your budget and do the 
job you want it to do. 

If you do not represent such a 
company, consider employing the 
service of an advertising agency or 
employ on a part-time basis, an ad- 
vertising man connected with a local 
business or newspaper. Good ad- 
vertising alone won’t sell insurance. 
But, it will make it easier for you 
to sell more insurance—to more 
people. 


Success of Strategy 


The success of your sales strategy 
in these days of shifting conditions 
depends on facts—not opinions. I 
believe sincerely that if you will 
study your territory so that you 
know its insurance potentials—study 
your customers in order to find out 
the reasons why they buy insurance 
from you—study your accounts to 
get the facts that will enable you to 
do selective selling and prospecting 
—study your agency to determine 
your “plus qualities’—study your 
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Cuine doot 


Start profiting NOW with Continental’s 7 





NOW ... in one compact policy . . . for 
one premium .. . you can sell all the 
burglary, robbery, fraud, forgery and 
dishonesty protection any business man 
needs or wants. 

NOW you can go into the most neg- 
lected, most wide-open market in the in- 
surance field and offer the broadest, most 
economical, most flexible crime loss cov- 
erage ever written! 

NOW you can have the powerful back- 
ing of Continental’s intensive advertis- 
ing and merchandising campaign aimed 












at large and small businéss owners from 
coast to coast! 

NOW, at no expense, you can give 
every prospect a FREE copy of the valu- 
able, fact-filled, 28-page booklet just off 
the press—“‘Crime Loss Prevention” < 
nationally advertised and locally dis« 
tributed by agents in the interest of in- 
creasing their income and building their 
business. 


eacia ~guciaia CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





= mpeameameamamGe @2 & 
tinental C ity Co., Dept. 3-C Hy 
30 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, lilinois 
Please send me full information on Continental's 3-C Policy for j 
comprehensive crime coverage. 





NAME... ccc cece ccc er cence s eee ereeeeeeeseeeeeeaeeseeeeseaesseeee 
AGENCY NAME... 0. cece cece cece ree nreneeeneenesesessessasaesesaee | 
STREET ADDRESS. .......cccecccccccccccecsesscccccccccccsscesseees 
CHV... .ccvccescocccccccccccccacecs ZONE....«.. STATE... .ccsscceee : 
_— es oe So ee 





competition so that you know your 
advantages or disadvantages—study 
your selling and advertising in order 
to bring it in line with today’s needs 
you will be able to build a manage- 
ment plan that will not only be 
realistic, but profitable. 


Job Not Too Big 


It will be a job—but not as big 
a job as you think. You already 
have most of the information you 
need. Much of the survey work 
tan be fitted into your daily routine. 


For May, 1948 


And, you can count on help from 
your companies. While I can speak 
only for the Boston and Old Colony, 
I am confident that you can count 
on the complete cooperation of the 
field men and advertising managers 
of the companies you represent. | 
believe sincerely in this realistic ap- 
proach to insurance sales because it 
is based on facts—not opinions. It 
has worked for hundreds of our 
agents in good times and bad. It 
will work for you, too. 


From an address before the National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 


TELEPHONE SOLICITORS 
WARNED 


CTING on information that a 

number of companies have em- 
ployed crews of women to obtain 
prospects for accident, health and 
hospitalization insurance by tele- 
phone solicitation, Commissioner 
David <A. Forbes of Michigan 
warned all carriers writing these 
lines that it was contrary to the in- 
surance code for an unlicensed per- 
son to solicit insurance or for a com- 
pany to pay for such soliciting. 
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Important -Announcement 


Effective with the 1948 Ri, 


The FLITCR#A 


will be enlarged and improved by the inclugif ¢ 
Best’s Illustrations; thegiyo | 
merged under above 


The Most Comprehensive 


A TREMENDOUS CHANGE! Yes, here is another 
tremendous change in this big year of life insurance changes! 7 
Now you can possess a rate-book that embodies the dest efforts 
of acknowledged experts of two nationally recognized life in- 
surance authorities! 


ONE SUPER-AUTHORITATIVE FLITCRAFT 
COMPEND! This year the Compend has been completely 
changed, revised and redesigned to keep you abreast of sweeping 


C S O changes. 


ALSO RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION! ; 


Invaluable for Programming! 
The 1948 SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all options since 1900 for the 60 


largest companies operating in the United States, p/us the answers to 148 questions of 
company practices and procedures in arranging settlements. “The only book of its kind q 


COMPLETE on the subject of Settlement options.” 











The number of books ordered at one time determines the price per book. P 
Group your orders ... and save! 

Rot ee. Sook oa hcte be oot la o2S28S. eee Net, $4.00 each 

AG DP wriececcnkcbvdeNekske hueiune 10% disc., or 3.60 each 


PE PRCT ee Pee re 20% disc., or 3.20 each 














"1 


48 Bon (Ready ina few days!) 


"T COMPEND 


nclugiipf the salient, popular, copyrighted features of 
: thelvo leading books are now 


der dover to give you 









4 
> hile Hook Hver Fublishe 
J & 
ler MORE PAGES, MORE DATA—STILL THE 
es! SAME CONVENIENT POCKET-SIZE! The 1948 
rts Compend contains about 900 pages—250 more than last year’s 
in- edition. This means more information, and more companies 
than were ever before available! 
DISCOUNT-PRICES 
T The number of books ordered at one time determines the price 
ely per book. Group your orders . . . and save! 
ng Oe EE ns oon ake die ne Net, $3.00 each 
2 eS rer 10% Disc., or 2.70 each 
6 or more ........ 20% Disc., or 2.40 each 
HOW TO GROUP YOUR wens MAIL Double-Value COUPON TODAY !--: 
q é& ORDERS AND SAVE 
gel Geet sakie tore range TO: FLITCRAFT Incorporated, 75 Fulton Street, New York 
ing your copies through your Home Office. City 7, New York 
@ Or, if you prefer, you can order direct 
“ fy bee the grice per por determined Yes, Send_.___.~- copies of the current 
saat akeeed erel 1948 FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
© If you order direct from Flitcraft, use 1 : 
convenient coupon to the right. Re copies of the 
“] ETTLEMENT OPTIONS,” ! 
FLITCRAFT » Incorporated thn ’ = 
einen a inte At ACG an ann pl 
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STOCK FIRE UNDERWRITING—from 22 


increased the relative importance of the line from less 
than 5% to 9% of total business written by the stock 
fire companies placing it ahead of ocean marine to vie 
with extended coverage for third place in importance. 
This growth reflects the trend toward broad flexible 
coverage, the high level of commercial transportation, 
inflated dollar values and the increasing popularity of 
the personal property floater. 

On expanding volume, the over-all experience re- 
mained very favorable until 1943 when the incurred loss 
ratio, exclusive of adjustment expenses, jumped to 
53.3%. The loss ratio has remained at approximately 
this level for five years with the ratio for 1947 at 53.6% 
and the average for the period 53.3%. Although the 
over-all results show little change from year to year, 
individual companies show wide variations even on a 
five-year average basis. The lowest five-year average 
loss ratio is in the 30’s, while the highest is in the 60's. 
Even among the three largest writers, the spread is 
more than ten points. 


Tornado Experience 


Tornado premiums have gradually declined due to 
switching to the broader extended coverage form which 
is reported as a separate classification. The loss experi- 
ence has not been satisfactory in recent years averaging 
72.6% for the last five years. There have been wide 
year to year fluctuations, the 1944 ratio being 71.9% ; 
1946, 58.2% and 1947 jumping to 92.9%. 

The high loss ratios reflect inflated repair costs, heavy 
storm damage and the lag in relationship of insurance 
carried to the rapidly rising dollar value of property 
destroyed or damaged. Wide fluctuations in experience 
among companies and from year to year are due to the 
small volume, territorial distribution and reinsurance 
arrangements. The company writing the largest net 
volume in 1945 had a loss ratio of only 5.8% but in 
1947 its loss ratio exceeded 100%. Three of the com- 
panies had a five-year average loss ratio of 60.9%, while 
four companies exceeded 100% for the same period. 

Supporting tables of the six leading classifications of 
business showing the five-year results of the thirty-five 
companies reporting the largest volume of business in 
each line appear on the following pages and will appear 
in the 1948 edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 


(lobyr and 


MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 


IFTY-FOUR representative mutual fire insurance 

companies transacting nearly half of all mutual fire 
insurance underwritten reported a gain of 20% in net 
premiums written in 1947 and almost as large an increase 
in unearned premiums. The incurred loss ratio de- 
clined fractionally to 46.2% and the expense ratio re- 
mained approximately the same at 33.2%, bringing the 
combined loss and expense ratio to 79.4%, which is just 
a half point below the combined ratio for the same com- 
panies in 1946. The statutory underwriting profit was 
greater so that it fully covered dividend declarations, 
Assets advanced 14% and policyholders’ surplus was up 
nearly 4% despite the increase in unearned premium 
reserves. Net investment income also rose. 


54 Mutual Fire Companies 


1946 1947 Yo Change 
Total Admitted Assets ....... $251,113 $286,674 +142 
Policyholders’ Surplus ........ 104,182 108,092 + 38 
eee 17,217 20,504 +19.1 
Unearned Premiums .......... 115,895 137,949 +19.0 
Net Premiums Written ........ 142,898 172,253 +205 
Net Premiums Earned ........ 120,911 150,105 +24.1 
iE NE Saree 46.8 46.2 
tExpense Ratio .............. 33.1 33.2 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio . .. 79.9 79.4 
Statutory Underwriting Results . 16,443 24,877 
Change Prem. Reserve Equity . 7.086 6.991 
Net Investment Income ....... 4.536 5.125 
Other Investment G. or L. .... -1.925 -335 
Federal Taxes Incurred ....... 1.232 1.510 
Dividends Declared .......... 19.109 21.706 


All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
* Incurred to earned premiums. { Incurred to written premiums. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


JUNE 


2- 5 National Association of Insurance Women, annual conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 
6-10 National Association of Insurance Commissioners, annual 


meeting, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
9-11 South Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Georgia. 
National Association of Independent Insurance Adjusters, 
annual convention, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. 
New England Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, Poland Spring, Maine. 
Georgia Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah. 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, Ac- 
counting and Statistical, Office Methods and Procedures 
Conference, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 
National Association of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
annual convention, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


10-12 
16-18 
17-19 
25-26 


28-30 


Rutgers 


Fire Insurance Company 


AMERICAN HOME 


Fire Assurance Company 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7.N. Y 
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*——NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——, *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) ——_TO PREMIUMS EARNED——» 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Aver. 
Pe PED ks oc sa dvcece $16,356 $17,195 $18,936 $24,619 $27,962 51.5 56.3 55.7 52.7 59.5 55.5 
Agricultural Insurance ...... 4,178 4,989 5,428 7,390 6,587 50.6 52.2 54.2 57.1 60.2 55.4 
American Insurance ........ 12,184 15,181 15,285 20,492 21,054 49.5 47.0 55.8 49.5 58.8 52.7 
Automobile Insurance ...... 5,719 5,929 6,281 8,165 9,202 49.6 47.9 51.1 48.6 50.0 49.5 
SE MIE 66 cose acwesne 4,277 4,677 5,265 6,963 7,850 53.1 49.9 52.8 52.4 57.5 53.5 
Connecticut Fire ........... 4,033 4,375 4,645 6,256 7,754 47.3 48.2 51.0 51.7 51.0 50.0 
Continental Insurance ...... 16,535 16,821 18,357 21,301 28,481 498 47.9 49.0 54.9 54.2 51.5 
Fidelity-Phenix ..<...:..... 12,415 12,578 13,854 16,324 22,230 50.6 50.1 50.6 55.2 55.4 52.7 
7 Fire Association ........... 6,319 6,318 7,081 9,739 9,857 57.4 56.2 558 55.2 57.7 56.5 
Fireman’s Fund ........... 10,299 11,071 11,704 16,250 21,370 52.1 53.9 52.6 51.4 56.1 53.5 
Firemen’s Insurance ........ 11,072 11,550 11,997 16,259 18,470 46.4 48.2 50.5 48.2 48.5 48.4 
EE MED osae ee asssccive 5,400 5,464 5,907 7,710 9,035 56.4 53.0 54.7 57.6 54.4 55.2 
General of America ........ 8,339 8,903 9,287 12,077 12,135 41.0 54.1 46.0 47.6 41.2 46.0 
EE inc envinsusewen'es 6,222 6,519 7,271 9,765 10,441 51.5 50.1 50.8 52.7 58.2 53.2 
SE PAMUENOEM . 6. ccccscees 11,036 11,726 12,107 16,304 19,999 49.1 49.0 52.0 52.1 52.1 51.0 
- 
BIE ii occ cus ccace 4,746 5,078 5,518 7,809 9,505 52.7 52.1 55.4 56.6 610 563 
Seasons Fire ........ccccc 28,186 29,259 32,079 42,950 51,328 43.3 44.4 46.9 46.1 48.9 46.2 
] Home (New York) ........ 36,699 40,424 43,753 55,921 64873 479 536 531 563 525 529 
| Insurance of North America 17,950 17,610 19,037 18,150 26,874 49.4 57.2 54.7 59.3 51.4 54.3 
| 8 2 a ae 6,946 6,711 7,652 10,450 9,650 51.8 53.8 55.1 56.9 55.8 54.8 
OS Perro 12,156 13,652 14,029 17,181 19,965 49.3 54.5 52.9 54.1 58.7 54.3 
National Union Fire ........ 6,846 227 7,063 10,364 12,442 53.8 53.9 52.6 67.5 58.2 57.6 
New Hampshire Fire -...... 4,253 4,682 5,321 7,234 7,589 50.8 49.3 58.7 55.1 56.7 54.6 
re 4,920 5,252 5,523 9,740 10,259 50.3 49.7 55.3 45.9 55.6 514 
North British & Mercantile. . 4,629 5,164 5,007 6,652 6,277 44.6 49.8 54.5 56.5 49.0 50.9 
NE ica césesestweee 4,856 5,121 4,906 6,449 7,695 51.2 49.2 51.5 49.1 50.0 50.1 
CE SEMOME) o ic accecce 6,683 7,250 7,697 10,367 12,849 47.3 48.2 51.0 51.7 51.0 50.1 
Queen Insurance ........... 6,089 7,211 7,978 10,788 11,948 51.2 53.7 55.4 57.0 55.5 54.9 
Eee 6,945 7,037 7,984 10,895 10,142 518 53.8 55.1 56.8 55.7 548 
s. St. Paul Fire & Marine ..... 6,509 7,011 7,688 9,981 13,927 45.9 51.3 48.0 50.1 49.9 49.2 
Springfield Fire & Marine... 10,738 11,931 13,115 16,897 19,978 53.6 51.9 55.3 55.2 58.4 55.2 
Swiss Reinsurance ......... 8,393 9,445 10,586 16,571 19,431 61.0 68.1 68.1 68.5 60.0 64.7 
SS ere re 10,823 10,854 11,308 15,273 16,835 50.0 46.8 50.1 49.9 50.7 49.6 
United States Fire .......... 7,926 8,739 9,373 12,351 12,769 51.2 49.1 54.2 48.0 50.1 50.4 
Weschester Fire ........... 4,007 4,249 4,589 5,572 7,258 50.7 50.7 51.3 53.6 50.2 51.3 
n- Totals & Averages ........ $334,684 $356,203 $383,611 $501,209 $584,021 49.7 51.5 52.8 53.5 53.9 52.6 
al Premiums Earned .......... $310,121 $328,240 $352,149 $400,846 $491,058 
‘i * Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). On the average, claim adjustment expenses run about 
- 6% of pure incurred losses so that the over-all loss ratio of the thirty-five companies would be: 1943, 52.7%; 1944, 54.6%; 1945, 56.0%; 1946, 56.7%; 
1947, 57.1%. Five-year average, 55.8%. 
rs, 
a EXTENDED COVERAGE 
a N 
Ac- j 7——_NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
res : (Shown in Thousands) 7——TO PREMIUMS EARNED——, 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Aver. 
ors, eee $1,528 $1,955 $2,505 $3,975 $4,561 62.4 52.9 44.6 43.7 52.1 50.0 
Agricultural Insurance ..... 509 623 762 1,183 1,097 51.7 61.7 44.1 37.4 60.1 50.9 
American Insurance ........ 1,385 2,003 2,359 3,809 4,034 46.6 85.2 44.1 43.1 56.7 53.9 
Automobile Insurance ...... 703 836 992 1,517 1,743 49.4 50.8 49.5 43.1 46.3 47.3 
Sara 495 645 773 1,196 1,343 52.8 84.8 40.1 45.9 82.7 62.9 
Continental Insurance ...... 1,429 1,693 2,251 3,217 4,329 58.3 80.6 427 364 67.1 568 
Fidelity-Pheni 1,092 1,252 1,635 2,526 3,472 47.3 73.2 46.5 50.1 812 63.1 
Fire Association 750 878 1,462 1,558 53.1 678 35.9 43.5 51.1 49.4 
Fireman’s Fund ve 1,090 1,327 1,606 2,519 3,335 518 51.1 33.3 41.1 476 44.5 
Firemen’s Insurance ........ 1,346 1,599 2,026 3,080 3,588 560 807 447 37.7 486 509 
Femmklin Fire .............. 574 652 783 1,204 1,428 39.4 74.1 46.5 44.2 53.1 51.0 
of America ........ 1,347 1,540 1,868 2,696 3,024 48.9 54.1 42.7 38.5 51.4 46.9 
Glens Is Senvevccccececes 674 835 1,068 1,580 1,725 48.6 67.9 55.5 31.2 53.4 49.6 
ERE TR 1,214 1,527 1,547 2,540 3,063 40.4 70.7 51.4 37.3 62.0 53. 
See 536 873 1,319 1,555 48.7 628 50.8 39.0 67.6 548 
Hartford Fire .............. 3,170 3,801 4,663 7,639 9,194 40.8 67.1 45.5 408 62.1 52.4 
Home enew York) ........ 3,898 4,909 6,024 9,230 10,937 37.0 76.5 48.2 42.1 52.1 50.8 
jasurance of North America 1,878 2,001 2,606 3,172 4,263 48.0 65.4 442 31.3 70.3 528 
MN aos oc wheccsee. 796 866 1,072 1,666 1,612 39.2 548 36.1 39.0 64.5 48.9 
gk SE eae 1,249 1,673 1,952 2,830 3,560 43.9 55.3 43.1 43.9 82.3 55.3 








EXTENDED COVERAGE—Continued 





National Liberty .......... 574 652 784 1,205 1,428 49.9 68.3 46.7 44.8 52.4 51.5 
National Union ............ 894 1,218 1,431 1,639 2,821 41.5 60.1 56.6 39.8 476 486 
North British & Mercantile. . 516 523 675 947 1,070 59.5 68.3 33.5 40.3 57.6 50.3 
| ee eee ee 577 702 817 1,227 1,463 41.7 44.3 46.7 40.8 68.7 50.6 
Northwestern National ..... 574 716 817 1,276 1500 525 48.1 399 324 421 418 
ee 824 972. 1,164 1,776 2,175 49.3 79.8 53.0 37.2 92.1 65.0 
Prudential of Great Britain. . 533 582 338 509 578 44.8 72.1 16.3 35.1 548 449 
Queen Insurance ........... 658 882 1,061 1,648 1,926 39.2 54.8 36.8 39.0 64.5 49.1 
Republic (Texas) .......... 620 688 850 1,083 1,387 64.2 52.0 52.3 59.1 29.0 488 
Royal Insurance ........... 796 910 1,118 1,737 1,695 39.2 54.8 36.3 39.0 64.5 49.0 
St. Paul Fire & Marine..... 801 998 1,189 1,787 2,193 48.6 60.5 52.4 53.4 636 568 
Springfield Fire & Marine... 1,278 1,596 2,001 2,905 3,585 59.3 59.7 49.2 48.4 62.2 559 
Swiss Reinsurance ......... 772 895 1,279 2,366 3,017 48.7 67.7 31.6 ys A 464 413 
Travelers Fire ............ 1,390 1,685 1,990 3,139 3,365 52.5 648 365 401 50.7 481 
United States Fire ......... 1,020 1,266 1,597 2,309 2,296 50.9 46.5 39.8 37.5 68.8 499 
Totals & Averages ......... $37,374 $45,438 $55,354 $83,913 $99920 477 655 442 6 593 516 
Premiums Earned .......... $29,512 $35,307 $43,720 $56,036 $74,742 


* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). On the average, claim adjustment expenses run about 
12% of pure incurred losses (except for 1944 when many claims were larger and concentrated within one area) so that the over-all loss ratio of the 
thirty-five companies would be: 1943, 53.4%; 1944, 72.0%; 1945, 49.5%; 1946, 45.5%; 1947, 66.4%. Five-year average, 57.9% 


MOTOR VEHICLE 





t——_NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN—— * RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) 7——_TO PREMIUMS EARNED 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 1944 194 1946 1947 Aver. 
eee $2,539 $2,808 $3,052 $4,604 $6,077 440 597 690 61.7 488 558 
Agricultural Insurance ..... 880 985 1,178 1,967 2,379 472 63.4 72.7 64.9 6.0 634 
OS eee 2,134 2,534 2,533 755 Za: 27 -&9 G2: 313 #7 Se 
American Automobile ...... 5,104 5,786 7,294 4,115 3,581 37.4 558 649 490 376 504 
American Insurance ........ 1,417 1,267 1,706 3,561 7,175. 49 617 73 63 S97 Ga 
Automobile Insurance ...... 4,114 4,375 5,455 8,695 13,283 34.1 470 58.4 59.1 449 491 
Bankers & Shippers ........ 1,044 938 1,018 1233 - 1940 454 588 765 59.1 49.9 566 
Continental Insurance ...... 1,908 2,167 2,329 4,497 8416 460 672 693 656 530 584 
Emmco Insurance ......... 1,656 1,649 1,934 2,960 7,661 42.1 75.6 78.4 61.3 63.4 63.1 
Employers’ Fire ............ 1,645 1,854 . 2,357 2,878 3135 . 36 S38 Gs G5 %3 Be 
Federal Insurance ......... 1,825 1,877 2,097 2,958 4895 388 516 635 610 484 522 
Fidelity & Guaranty ....... 2,611 2,956 3,926 3,365 4828 383 536 74.1 689 51.7 584 
Fidelity-Phenix ............ 1,688 1,686 2,033 4,218 7,868 410 603 712 657 £535 572 
Fire Association ........... 1,207 1,107 1,376 2,351 3,354 52.7 72.2 79.3 67.4 552 63.0 
Fireman’s Fund ............ 2,031 2,227 2,804 4,962 8874 449 607 724 66 547 649 
Firemen’s Insurance ........ 3,758 3,979 4,367 5,748 8,234 47.7 64.7 74.5 68.0 568 62.1 
General Exchange ......... 5,453 4,308 4,540 14,649 29,956 “41.5 59.5 jan S33 Gd Be 
General of America ........ 2,125 2,294 2,607 2,822 4000 388 578 66.5 587 40.1 520 
. Jee 1,166 1,356 1,686 3,018 4137. 37.1 56.0 666 670 494 555 
Great American ............ 1,273 1,459 1,761 ’ 5156 412 585 656 634 522 561 
Hanover Fire .............. 1,094 1,107 1,378 2,172 3,164 458 609 708 #71. 51.7 593 
pe 8 eee 5,536 5,860 7,468 13,402 20,647 385 539 647 656 50.1 547 
Home (New York) ........ 3,719 4,023 4,767 7,270 8982 415 629 710 787 499 613 
Insurance of North America 2,520 2,740 3,429 4,985 8995 383 564 615 599 548 549 
Motors Insurance .......... 792 848 3,382 7173 415 570 704 540 429 480 
EE ie hsic.5i.000e:se 3,070 3,100 3,496 5,262 7,900 484 61.1 71.1 65.5 528 589 
National Union ........... 1,506 1,438 1,346 1,758 2,350 468 65.0 717 638 449 568 
Northern (New York) ... 1,199 1,258 1,414 2,012 Sino BS 33 SS Gl 479 526 
DEE RO ciccciccescscdes 1,043 1,066 1,159 1,404 2,209 452 596 769 592 500 570 
Potomac Insurance ........ 1,169 1,310 1,391 1,183 1692 374 56.1 643 419 438 497 
St. Paul Fire & Marine.... 2,097 2,498 2,992 5,053 7,877 40.1 565 656 643 494 55.1 
k,l ee 915 1,531 2,474 8,747 20,012 435 920 1055 799 556 659 
Springfield Fire & Marine... 1,798 2,087 2,422 3,424 3862 468 650 745 625 538 602 
Standard (New York) ..... 846 811 935 1,554 2,071 43.0 636 81.1 725 570 619 
OMOEMED MG occ icctess. 6,174 6,712 8,098 2,490 7jiz2. 3A ‘Gil 45 599 466 534 
Totals & Averages ......... $79,194 $83,945 $99,670 $146,552 $244909 412 594 690 64.1 50.9 56.0 
Premiums Earned .......... $93,032 $81,849 $91,427 $116,367 $196,868 


* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). On the average, claim adjustment expenses run about 
10% yA incurred losses so t the over-all loss ratio of the thirty-five companies would be: 1943, 15.3%; 1944, 64.3% ; 1945, 75.9%; 1946, 70.5%; 
1947, 56.0%. Five-year average, 61.6%. 
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CRUSADER FOR FREE INQUIRY 
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House was started about 1793 by Campbell's father-in-law from lumber grown and whipsawed in the vicinity 


TAGECOACH and Ohio steam- 

boat were the main methods of 
transportation a century ago in what is 
now West Virginia; communication 
was also slow and uncertain. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these and other obstacles 
in 1840 Alexander Campbell founded 
Bethany College, dedicated to “develop- 
ment of character, education of the 
heart, opportunity for free inquiry.” 
Now one of the older colleges west of 
the Alleghenies, Bethany offers endur- 


Guests Clay, Davis, Garfield and Lee slept on this rope bed 


ing evidence of the founder's achieve- 
ments as first president and energetic 
builder of its endowment. 

The Irish-born Campbell emigrated 
to the United States in 1808. Deliver- 
ing his first sermon in a grove, he rap- 
idly made a reputation as a preacher 
and actively identified himself with the 
current religious reform movement. 

When Campbell married Margaret 
Brown in 1811, the bride’s father gave 
them his home and farm in Bethany, 
West Virginia, in order to 
induce the young couple to 
remain with him. Thus 
Campbell ran the farm in 
addition to preaching, es- 
tablished a seminary and 
published magazines from 
his own press. So extensive 
was his printing business 
that the Federal Govern- 
ment established a post 
office for him and made 
him postmaster for some 
thirty years. His popularity 
as a speaker resulted in 
numerous journeys both 


Campbell often worked till 
midnight in this quaint study 


here and abroad where he gained ideas 
on the subject of education later used 
in his own college. 

Though Campbell's home was en- 
larged by various additions, the oldest 
section was built by his father-in-law, 
John Brown, about 1793. A skillful 
carpenter, Brown constructed so sturdy 
a dwelling that even today the floors 
are still sound and the door is as solid 
as the day it was hung. Now under the 
joint control of the Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society and Bethany College, 
the Campbell home near the campus is 
open to visitors the year round. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME 


NEW YORK 
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MINED <<. ceo 00s 09-50-01 
American Insurance ........ 
Automobile Insurance ...... 
Boston Insurance .......... 
British & Foreign .......... 


Century Insurance ......... 
Commercial Union Assur. ... 
Continental Insurance ...... 
SEI oo ads sca ve-wle 
Federal Insurance .......... 


Fidelity-Phenix ............ 
Bare ASSOCIATION «2.2.2.6... 
Fireman’s Fund ............ 
Firemen’s Insurance ........ 
TEIN gilt orev aia, 4 6-000 


Great American ........... 
ee 
Home (New York) ........ 
Insurance of North America 
2 a 2 eee 


London Assurance ......... 
Marine Insurance .......... 
Northeastern Insurance .... 
EEN © 55.6.4-0:610,0:5:6 4.00000 
oS ee ee 


Providence Washington .... 
Queen Insurance ........... 
Royal Insurance ........... 
St. Paul Fire & Marine...... 
re 


Standard Marine ........... 
Union of Canton ........... 
United States Fire .......... 
Universal Insurance ....... 
Westchester Fire ........... 


Totals and Averages........ 


Premiums Earned .......... 


* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). 
2% of pure incurred losses so that the over-all loss ratio of the thirty-five companies would be: 1943, 46.8%; 1944, 51.4%; 19 


OCEAN MARINE 


c——_NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN— *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) t——_TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Aver. 











$2,569 $3,158 $4,824 $4,411 $5,128 44.6 58.4 64.9 61.8 79.7 63.6 
2,347 2,736 1,527 1,973 2,477 41.4 A 58.3 58.4 64.8 54.1 
2,959 2,870 3,952 3,974 4,923 63.8 56.9 64.3 53.6 65.8 61.2 
1,170 1,259 1,167 1,314 1,812 55.4 46.5 43.7 45.3 60.8 51.2 
1,293 1,356 1,114 1,100 1,224 444 44.2 47.9 61.1 55.2 50.0 
1,197 979 767 631 968 39.2 43.3 37.0 43.5 59.4 14.1 
2,221 1,987 1,365 924 1,561 26.6 29.0 15.1 30.4 42.9 16.7 
3,149 3,832 3,801 2,942 3,200 34.1 61.6 78.1 51.6 72.0 57.2 
1,083 1,106 723 811 1,146 64.2 52.5 46.4 56.7 54.6 55.4 
2,688 3,005 2,483 2,627 3,946 43.3 42.6 43.9 yf 50.3 47.6 

Y 
3,091 3,779 3,753 2,878 3,146 34.4 62.3 78.9 51.0 7270 06=— SA 
1,024 833 727 911 1,208 36.1 30.5 28.4 57.9 53.7 41.8 
6,469 9,821 15,532 10,712 12,190 49.0 64.9 67.7 74.0 64.4 65.7 
1,410 1,363 920 1,179 1,607 43.3 48.7 oa 58.9 63.1 53.5 
2,375 2,251 1,534 2,127 2549 416 462 546 609 634 527 
1,845 2,098 1,606 1,886 2,456 55.8 56.8 47.5 66.5 65.0 58.3 
4,322 4,646 5,951 4,963 5,206 45.7 53.0 62.9 69.0 69.1 60.6 
4,918 6,107 4,385 4,247 7,536 47.9 56.7 14.4 53.5 77.2 52.1 
8,463 9,376 7,279 8,875 13,184 45.0 36.5 428 41.2 60.0 463 
1,254 1,342 1,026 933 1,596 42.5 47.2 43.0 54.7 56.9 488 
1,794 1,758 1,502 1,595 2,392 40.0 40.2 39.8 56.7 51.5 45.7 
1,819 1,895 1,602 1,772 2,633 37.7 39.8 40.9 58.1 474 448 
1,370 773 628 625 926 65.9 778 77.9 60.3 71.2 70.0 
1,966 1,956 1,531 1,700 2,280 46.4 49.6 47.4 51.6 67.4 53.1 
1,528 1,422 1,249 1,123 1,707 45.9 47.8 38.1 74.3 62.5 52.8 
1,839 1,583 1,638 1,600 2,310 49.0 52.4 49.9 46.3 63.1 52.8 
1,397 1,500 1,151 1,048 1,776 418 45.1 42.6 53.7 57.0 48.0 
1,666 1,784 1,402 1,287 2,127 42.5 46.0 41.5 HY 56.3 48.0 
3,939 3,937 3,632 3,382 5,511 58.0 50.4 47.9 63.5 57. 55.6 
1,948 2,008 1,696 1,903 2,793 43.6 40.4 41.8 59.2 48.7 46.8 
1,665 1,829 1,457 1,852 2,703 46.7 37.6 37.0 46.2 54.1 45.4 
1,052 1,305 1,052 1,480 2,225 44.7 39.8 39.2 53.4 65.3 50.7 
2,513 2,598 2,020 2,181 2,961 45.5 52.6 47.5 52.3 629 526 
1,177 1,171 767 864 1,210 63.9 43.6 46.9 51.9 55.3 53.1 
2,606 2,699 2,094 2,120 2,873 46.4 51.8 48.0 50.6 66.7 53.0 
$84,126 $92,122 $87,857 $83,950 $113490 458 £93 520 572 628 537 
$90,426 $85,613 $87,509 $82,547 $105,994 

On the average, claim adjustment expenses run about 


53.0% ; 1946, 58.3%; 


1947, 64.1%. Five-year average, 54.8%. 


eS re 
American Insurance ........ 
Automobile Insurance ...... 
RI EPID 55 s:6-00.6-000.4:00% 
Commercial Union ......... 


Connecticut Fire ........... 
Continental Insurance ...... 
Federal Insurance .......... 
Fidelity & Guaranty ........ 
Fidelity-Phenix ............ 


Fire Association ........... 
Fireman’s Fund ............ 
Firemen’s Insurance ........ 
eee Fire ...... 2.00000. 
General of America ........ 


MEIN os S a0. <5 slnedce 
Great American ............ 
=. ere 
Beerefoed Fire ......cceccce 
Home (New York) ........ 


INLAND MARINE 


*RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 


7——NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——\ 
TO PREMIUMS EARNED—\ 


(Shown in Thousands) 





1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Aver. 
$2,866 $4,040 $4,108 $5,367 $6,543 600 524 535 S18 526 535 
1,213 1,732 2,160 3,023 3827 459 503 596 553 631 569 
3,575 4,336 4,403 5,193 6112 423 475 448 459 443 45.0 
542 699 995 1,320 1478 478 492 439 634 54.7 53.2 
548 1,075 1,191 1,485 1677 283 407 369 467 44 405 
1,092 1,237 1,378 1,965 2553 455 53.1 503 567 «45.7 50.1 
1,513 1,930 2,255 2,498 3205 50.0 599 460 541 486 514 
674 715 926 1,167 1,050 276 306 481 334 681 424 
755 826 861 1,132 1357. 522 431 414 49.7 495 473 
1,231 1,488 1,899 2,208 2860 S582 784 487 601 526 584 
765 833 1,123 1,710 2070 57.7 481 465 555 491 512 
3,740 3,362 3,995 6,036 6919 615 319 67.7 51.7 536 53.7 
677 953 1,179 1,701 1995 428 519 596 564 595 558 
910 1,128 1,202 1,530 1608 643 522 614 629 485 572 
1,053 1,247 1,302 1,627 1606 391 47.1 427 582 489 482 
797 1,064 1,328 1,849 2103 510 499 553 53. 578 54.3 
808 1,061 1,281 1,754 2,000 443 421 55.1 596 527 521 
558 757 893 1,121 1261 554 S508 571 60.3 531 554 
5,134 6,209 6,251 7,642 10.176 637 626 575 634 629 621 
5,166 6,384 6,682 8,599 8851 673 523 625 540 467 55.4 
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You disregard the curves in the road and zoom around that You know it’s foolhardy. You know the odds are against you. But 
car ahead... just plain hoping nothing is coming the other way. you take a chance. Sometimes you get away with it, but... 





Taking chances like this is one of the fastest ways to the grave- motor vehicle traffic accident. So be careful. Not only on the other 
yard. Every minute of every day, someone is injured or killed in a fellow’s account, but because you like life! 







An official public 
3 service message 
prepared by The 
Advertising Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council. 





Darkness doubles traffic troubles. 3 out of 5 Watch out for children. Traffic accidents 


fatal traffic accidents happen at night. Be __ kill more school children than any disease. e 
especially careful while driving during the Be extra cautious when driving near 
early hours of darkness, when the light is schools, or wherever youngsters may be 





most deceptive. playing in the street. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS PUBLISHED IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST BY 


AMERICAN “S97 ASSOCIATED 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION 


SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 














INLAND MARINE—Continued 











Insurance of North America 5,924 6,521 7,650 8,537 9,600 478 56.3 47.0 48.8 56.7 51.0 
Marine Insurance .......... 493 525 669 836 713 25.5 25.5 41.3 28.1 62.1 37.1 
Millers National ........... 578 669 759 876 704 43.0 41.9 45.6 47.6 42.0 44.1 
Pre ee 1,456 1,771 1,948 2,330 2,424 50.1 62.9 53.0 62.4 57.9 57.6 
National Union ............ 1,161 1,267 1,485 1,894 2,374 60.8 52.0 57.9 52.2 61.1 57.0 
North British & Mercantile. . 988 1,187 1,583 1,815 1,104 71.9 65.5 57.9 54.0 37.2 55.6 
Northern Assurance ........ 558 738 937 946 1,090 47.7 44.4 44.2 63.1 51.4 50.9 
Preeiee (CONM:) i .ccckck es 1,809 2,049 2,284 3,257 4,231 45.5 53.1 50.3 56.7 45.7 50.1 
Providence Washington .... 1,284 1,523 1,899 2,736 3,478 Sas 52.0 49.0 54.6 56.1 53.8 
Reinsurance of New York.. 828 905 1,048 695 850 81.2 53.8 49.4 58.0 61.9 60.0 
St. Paul Fire & Marine..... 2,520 2,993 3,601 4,582 5,400 51.2 55.1 48.7 58.9 56.0 54.5 
Springfield Fire & Marine... 1,424 1,613 1,792 2,115 1,870 58.1 71.2 61.7 61.3 60.7 62.5 
Standard Marine ........... 660 738 938 1,197 1,279 40.9 50.8 60.3 46.5 53.5 50.8 
cy; ot 1,950 2,242 2,591 3,490 3,914 37.0 40.5 45.6 52.9 47.2 45.7 
Westchester Fire .......... 558 627 837 1,070 1,294 47.9 50.4 49.2 53.4 74.5 57.5 
Totals & Averages.......... $55,808 $66,444 $75,433 $95,303 $109,570 533 524 528 543 536 533 
Premiums Earned .......... $51,823 $59,829 $67,621 $81,720 $99,116 


* Computed on the basis. of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). On the average, claim adjustment expenses run about 
4%4% of pure incurred losses so that the over-all loss ratio of the thirty-five companies would be: 1943, 55.7% ; 1944, 54.8% ; 1945, 55.2% ; 1946, 56.7%; 
1947, 56.0%. Five-year average, 55.7%. 
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t——_ NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN——\ *RATIO LOSSES INCURRED 
(Shown in Thousands) m—-TO PREMIUMS EARNED—— 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Aver. 
pS $806 $697 $695 $752 $668 45.7 62.5 74.2 50.7 92.5 64.8 
American Equitable ....... 117 137 156 114 88 68.5 83.2 78.1 70.2 151.0 89.7 
American Insurance ....... 524 608 549 513 417 37.0 61.2 81.6 41.5 113.6 66.0 
Commercial Union Assur. .. 121 94 94 85 82 61.8 94.7 84.7 73.7 1628 94.1 
Continental Insurance ...... 1,044 1,104 1,123 994 1,033 49.4 56.9 64.0 49.4 89.7 62.2 
Fidelity-Phenix ............ 899 918 25 839 858 49.5 61.7 68.0 51.5 920 644 
Poreman’s Fund .......3... 196 191 143 170 156 6109.4 73.7 98.8 54.1 138.7 92.7 
Firemen’s Insurance ....... 362 328 321 296 287 49.5 23.0 66.5 63.8 113.2 60.9 
a. ae 186 208 181 183 187 62.2 91.8 77.7 57.9 91.5 76.8 
General of America ........ 181 169 161 123 94 57.0 120.7 b= 4 38.1 123.0 73.6 
SE 131 105 110 129 95 76.7 85.1 57.9 48.6 125.4 76.8 
Great American ........... 392 347 234 327 197 86.1 85.4 122.6 53.7. 145.1 95.6 
ee re 164 196 190 193 281 54.3 93.1 88.4 45.5 81.7 76.5 
PEMEEIONE PTE 2. cc ccccccs 1,603 1,651 1,692 1,378 1,311 66.4 724+ 58 65.3 1026 60.9 
Home (New York) ........ 1,731 1,631 1,437 1,343 1,246 52.2 79.4 72.8 58.8 100.1 71.1 
Insurance of North America 343 358 244 125 342 43.5 137.7 85.0 49.1 68.0 78.0 
Inter-Ocean ..........000-- 134 149 135 165 100 107.7 22.8 49.5 60.2 89.3 68.5 
ect RUE, 5 oo 040s. oe 016 0,00 0-0 130 104 77 95 61 67.6 Fak 83.1 111.0 239.9 105.1 
Millers National ........... 122 115 113 102 98 66.2 40.8 54.8 53.3 64.3 56.0 
Milwaukee Mechanics ...... 115 104 101 94 91 49.6 23.0 66.5 63.8 113.2 60.9 
ee Ea Ore 634 678 595 723 566 60.3 86.4 80.8 50.7 109.7 778 
National Liberty ........... 186 203 179 180 182 70.5 88.8 75.7 57.6 928 77.1 
DEGREE LIMMOM 66005655... 165 181 181 149 163 78.1 65.0 94.6 51> ioe. 86.5 
Northern Assurance ....... 64 65 56 38 -10 121.1 83.3 83.5 91.5 1,178.3 123.4 
NEM Foc oco:60.5.4:010:0 be 118 108 138 117 161 95.4 91.4 80.6 76.6 126.5 94.6 
Northwestern National ..... 167 144 132 126 99 84.8 57.7 69.6 54.1 78.2 69.3 
CO PRPMOTS .. wacesecacss 140 110 94 85 66 53.9 42.3 47.5 78.1 107.0 62.1 
ee) ae 183 171 158 150 116 79.1 103.4 79.5 68.6 162.3 95.8 
Royal Insurance ........... 130 112 80 99 65 67.6 75.1 83.3 111.0 2399 1058 
St. Paul Fire & Marine .... 445 429 437 466 443 90.9 85.1 53.9 62.3 101.1 78.7 
Springfield Fire & Marine ... 499 493 440 376 354 55.3 76.7 77.7 53.9 90.5 70.4 
Swiss Reinsurance ......... 117 140 163 193 211 65.4 97.0 94.2 68.1 195.1 106.9 
SD eee 162 137 152 141 113: 105.5 20.6 71.6 97.5 155.9 87.7 
United States Fire ......... 210 270 284 274 164 94.2 77.7 96.3 70.2 =120.1 90.9 
Westchester Fire ........... 156 140 131 127 60 60.6 73.8 74.2 74.4 124.5 79.5 
Totals and Averages ....... $12,677. $12,595 $11,901 $11,263 $10,445 62.1 71.9 65.4 58.2 929 72.6 
Premiums Earned .......... $13,400 $12,860 $12,246 $11,833 $11,477 


* Computed on the basis of pure incurred losses (not including adjustment expenses). On the average, claim adjustment expenses run about 
10% of pure incurred losses so that the over-all loss ratio of the thiwty-fve companies would be: 1943, 68.3% ; 1944, 78.1% ; 1945, 71.9%; 1946, 64.0%; 
1947, 102.2%. Five-year average, 79.9%. 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


By thus dramatizing the 
benefits of The Maryland's 
safety engineering service, 
this advertisement helps 
open even more doors to 
Maryland agents and 
brokers. 


HER POWDER CAN BE 


A QUICK DAB at a pretty face—in a mirror placed 
too invitingly along stairsteps—can lead, and has 
led, to a bad fall. To serious injuries. And to a suit 
for damages. 

But there are men whose job it is to protect 
owners of business places—and the public— 
against such unsuspected hazards. They are The 
Maryland safety engineers. They are trained to 
hunt out the most obscure causes of acci- 
dents...in stores, theatres and other busi- 
hess places protected by Maryland public 


liability insurance. 


a\ 8. FBS 


DYNAMITE...TO YOU! 


Working behind the scenes, these engineers pro- 
tect the public against disabling or even fatal 
accidents on your premises. In that way, they 
protect the good name of your business .. . and 
also enable you to hold your insurance premiums 
to a minimum. 

The man to see for this Maryland service is 
your Maryland agent, who is expressly selected 
for his knowledge and experience. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent 
knows his business, it’s good business for you 


to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY IN LEADING NATIONAL MAGAZINES 








Rate Regulation—from 33 


states and all interpretation and ad- 
ministration of such laws must be 
undertaken with a clear understand- 
ing of the simple and basic fact that 
a high proportion of the insurance 
business is conducted across state 
lines. If this is ignored by the states 
and there consequently is an intoler- 
able burden on interstate commerce, 
the only alternatives left the industry 


are (a) to challenge the constitu- 
tionality of the particular acts, or 
(b) to admit the failure of state 
regulation and seek federal aid. 


Little Opposition 


All of the new rate regulatory 
laws were drafted, I believe, in a 
manner that recognizes the necessity 
of permitting interstate rating pro- 
cedures wherever more accurate 
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President 


\ Come In... 


... and Make Yourself at Home! 






You, as our agent, are always welcome 
to make our home office your headquarters 
when you’re in Kansas City. That’s the 
way many of our agents find it and that’s 
the way The Kansas City’s officers like it. 
Remote “‘home office seclusion” just 
doesn’t exist here, because we are 
located in the midst of our territory, 

and because our officers are westerners 
with a true sense of western hospitality. 


The Kansas City makes a genuine effort 
to assist the agent in every possible way, 
from tackling a difficult underwriting 
problem to making hotel reservations. 


We believe you'll find it pleasant as well as 
profitable to represent The Kansas City. 






COMPANY 


| KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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rates will result therefrom. The 
casualty insurance carriers are in 
general agreement in advocating 
interstate rating procedures under 
state regulation ; the only opposition 
comes from a small number of 
purely local companies or single- 
line carriers misguided by short- 
sighted self-interest. As far back as 
1945, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners endorsed 
the report of its Committee on Inter- 
state Rating, of which Commissioner 
Forbes of Michigan was Chairman, 
which declared among other things: 

“1. Recognizing the necessity of 
rate regulatory laws in the various 
states, such laws should be drafted 
in such a manner as not to preclude 
interstate rating. 

“2. Because such laws when en- 
acted may not be exactly uniform in 
phraseology, it will be necessary that 
they be given uniform interpretation 
with respect to interstate rating, and 
that there be cooperation between all 
the States. 

“3. The treatment of multiple lo- 
cation risks should be on the same 
basis whether they be intrastate or 
interstate.” 

These principles are clear and, 
thus far, have served to guide the 
states and the industry in drafting 
legislation and in making the read- 
justments required by the SEUA 
decision and its aftermath. If, in 
the administration of such laws, even 
a few states refuse to recognize these 
principles and take, instead, an iso- 
lationist and provincial policy of not 
cooperating with sister states on in- 
terstate problems, the results can 
only be disastrous for an already 
troubled industry. 


Only One Chance 


It is a case of “united we stand, 
divided we fall” and “a chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link.” If 
the insurance industry or insurance 
buyers ever have to appeal to Con- 
gress to take over the regulation of 
interstate rates, it will mean the end 
of state rate regulation and with it 
will go the goose that laid the golden 
egg in the form of state premium 
taxes, license fees, etc. Virtually all 
aspects of insurance involve inter- 
state commerce which would leave 
little room indeed under which the 
states could contend that there were 
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areas still subject to regulation by 
them. 

Everyone in the insurance busi- 
ness should honestly admit that in- 
terstate risks such as buses, truckers, 
airlines, and the thousands of large 
risks with multiple locations in 
different states cannot be rated on a 
sound basis except by interstate 
rating procedures. Prior to the 
general enactment of rate regulatory 
laws, there was much criticism by 
the state authorities of the methods 
utilized to determine proper overall 
premiums for such risks. The uni- 
versal practice was to reproduce the 
desired overall result through the 
freedom of action permissible in 
non-rate-regulated areas. Now that 
casualty insurance is regulated in 
virtually all states, this is no longer 
possible. Yet, it is just as imperative 
that equitable premium charges be 
determined for the same risks. This 
can only be accomplished through 
adequate systems of rating plans that 
will measure differences in hazard 
and expenses between risks. 


Proper Rates Can Be Devised 


It is no insurmountable problem to 
devise rating plans that will produce 
rates for interstate risks that will 
meet the statutory standards that 
rates shall not be excessive, inade- 
quate or unfairly discriminatory. 
Such plans have already been de- 
veloped and are in use in most states 
and, representing further progress 
in the science of ratemaking, they 
produce more accurate premium 
charges for interstate risks than 
would result under intrastate rating 
procedures. 

For example, during the last year, 
there have been developed and filed 
in most states two rating plans 
designed to improve workmen’s 
compensation rating procedures. 
These are the Interstate Experience 
Rating Plan for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, and Retrospec- 
tive Rating Plan D, under which it 
is permissible to combine workmen’s 
compensation experience with third 
party liability coverages of a risk for 
overall retrospective rating pur- 
poses. These are recent, up-to-date, 
necessary, and desirable develop- 
ments in the field of rating plans, yet 
the inertia and active or passive 
resistance encountered to them in a 
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alcutta, capital of the province of Bengal, is mid-way between 


Europe and the Far East and forms a convenient meeting -place 


for the commerce of the eastern and western worlds. In 1920. its 


harbor was greatly extended and an excess of four million tons 
of cargo can be handled each year. 


Increased international trade and travel demand up-to-the-minute 


insurance. Appleton & Cox, Inc., marine specialists for over 75 
years, offers complete world-wide underwriting, claim and 


service facilities. 








) Appleton & Cox Ine. 


MARINE INSURANCE WORLD WIDE 
"= 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
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number of states is most discourag- 
ing. 

The trend toward decentralization 
of industry will inevitably increase 
the number of risks with locations in 
various states. Insurance buyers and 
insurance companies have always 
looked at a risk in its entirety, and 
do not consider it like a dismembered 
body cut apart at state boundaries. 
Just as manual rates are determined 
by grouping the experience of a large 
number of risks similarly classified 


to get stable averages, so can more 
accurate premium charges be de- 
termined for individual risks by 
combining the experience of its 
several parts for experience rating 
or retrospective rating purposes. 


One Example 


To illustrate by a specific refer- 
ence, the Interstate Experience Rat- 
ing Plan for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance is a plan under which 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Rate Regulation—Continued 


the past experience of the risk in 
all states where the plan is approved 
is combined for the purpose of deter- 
mining an average experience rating 
modification. Such modification will 
indicate the extent to which the risk 
is better or worse than the average 
contemplated by classification rates. 
The modification will be applicable 
to the manual rates for each state 
where the risk conducts operations 
during the ensuing year. No distor- 
tion results by state in the rates 
charged the risk or in the premium 
taxes payable to the state, since the 
experience rating modification is 
applied to the manual rates by classi- 
fication for each state. 

You will immediately see how 
sound and justified, yet simple, this 
rating procedure is for risks with 
multiple locations in different states, 
and will appreciate how helpful it 


will be in avoiding embarrassing 
rating situations such as you may 
have had to explain in the past. For 
example, if you have handled the in- 
surance for a contractor who has 
taken jobs in different states, you 
may have found that he often had to 
start with manual rates because he 
had no previous experience record 
in a particular state, and by the time 
his experience became available for 
rating purposes he had moved on to 
new jobs in other states. His 
overall experience record might be 
excellent, but he might nevertheless 
receive no recognition of it because 
of the frequent transfer of his opera- 
tions from state to state. Or, you 
may have been faced with an un- 
explainable result such as that which 
had to be handled by my good friend, 
George Carter, during the war 
period. 

A large contractor from the mid- 
west area took on a substantial con- 








The old stage 
coach of 1848 
is now the pri- 
vate passenger automobile pro- 
tected by sound, locally-serviced 
insurance coverage. . . . Busi- 
ness in 1848 often depended on 
slow travel. In 1948 the local 
insurance agent is just around 
the corner to , 
furnish advice 
and service. 








Modern fire 
protection de- 
vices, plus up- 
to-date insurance coverages, 
make American homes, business 
and people safer today....Pro- 
gressive insurance agents and 
managements are B -/ 
cooperating with * 
public authorities to 
reduce the number 
of fires and accidents. 











OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


& THE INSURANCE AGENT 15 A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 
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struction project in New York and 
was subject, initially, to an absurd 
experience rating debit based on ad- 
verse experience on a small construe. 
tion job that the risk had performed 
in up-state New York some time 
previously. Both the insured and the 
carrier knew that this was fortuitoys 
experience not likely to be repeated 
because the overall experience record 
of the risk based on substantia] 
operations in other states had been 
extremely good. Yet, the risk had to 
start out with a high experience rat- 
ing debit in New York based ona 
limited volume of past experience in 
New York and, to compound the 
injury, the experience rating debit 
was increased at the next regular 
rating anniversary for the risk, 
Needless to say, the experience of 
the risk on the large project under- 
taken was exceptionally good, prov- 
ing that the risk should have been 
entitled to an experience rating 
credit in New York rather than to 
a substantial debit based on a limited 
volume of past experience in the 
state. If the Interstate Experience 
Rating Plan for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance had been in 
effect in those days, the risk would 
have started out with a credit based 
on a comparison of its past experi- 
ence in all states with the average 


experience contemplated by the 
manual rate structures in_ those 
states. 


Agents Have Favored Plan 


The technical people are con- 
stantly striving to improve the rating 
plans in order to avoid, so far as 
possible, results such as those just 
outlined which cannot possibly be 
justified to intelligent insurance 
buyers. I should add that a number 
of insurance agents who handle 
large risks vigorously advocated the 
introduction of such an interstate 
experience rating plan for a long 
time before the insurance carriers 
filed it. The delay may be explained 
by the fact that prior to the SEUA 
decision and the introduction of rate 
regulatory laws generally for all 
kinds of casualty insurance, the state 
authorities were inclined to look on 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
in their state as something set apart 
which could be dealt with only on an 
individual state basis. That attitude 
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must change, of course, because there 
js no reason why workmen’s com- 
pensation rates should not be subject 
to the application of sound interstate 
rating plans. 


Retrospective Rating Plan D 


Although much publicity has been 
given to Retrospective Rating Plan 
D, I doubt that many people under- 
stand what this plan is and why it 
was developed. Let’s skip every- 
thing connected with the detailed 
calculations under the plan, which 
are admittedly complicated but will 
be made by the carriers, and instead 
get the picture of how valuable a 
rating plan this can be for many of 
the agents’ larger risks. Plan D 
represents one of the most construc- 
tive measures that may be attributed 
directly to the necessities created by 
the extension of state rate regulation 
to all casualty lines. The plan 
permits the combination of work- 
men’s compensation and third party 
liability coverages of a risk for over- 
all retrospective rating purposes. 
This makes possible the continuation 
of principles of rating which have 
heretofore depended upon the ab- 
sence of state regulation as to third 
party liability lines to accomplish 
the same equivalent overall effect. 
Underwriters, agents, and insureds 
have long recognized the fact that on 
large risks it is unrealistic to attempt 
to treat each of these lines on a 
completely separate basis in deter- 
mining a proper overall premium 
that meets the standards of adequacy 
and nonexcessiveness. 

The use of Plan D is not compul- 
sory but is in the form of a further 
optional method of rating for risks 
of $5,000 or over in size. It is thus 
designed to add to the flexibility of 
the rating structure so that to the 
greatest extent possible the premium 
charges, even though regulated by 
the several states, may be fitted to 
the actual requirements of the risk. 
The Plan is interstate in character, 
which means that the risk is treated 
mits entirety irrespective of whether 
iS Operations are confined to one 
sate or spread over many states. 

€ mechanics of the rating pro- 
cedure are like those of the other 
tablished retrospective plans ex- 
cept that the rating factors are not 
Prescribed in tabular form but are 
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selected by the insured and _ the 
carrier on an actuarially proper basis, 
thus permitting the plan to be more 
closely adapted to the requirements 
of a particular risk. 


Provisions of Plan D 


Plan D provides that third party 
liability losses (exclusive of allocated 
claim expense) shall be included for 
retrospective rating for not more 
than $10,000 per accident for each 
line of liability insurance, and that 


premiums for accident limits in 
excess of this amount shall not be 
subject to retrospective adjustment 
under the plan. The expense allow- 
ance which is taken into considera- 
tion in determining the final retro- 
spective premium is  ascertainéd 
separately for workmen’s compeénsa- 
tion and for other third party li- 
ability insurance. The workmen’s 
compensation expense allowance 
follows the graded expense provi- 
sions that underlie existing retro- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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have premium discounts applicable 
on an intrastate basis, three have 
retrospective rating procedures but 
no two of them may be combined 
for interstate retrospective rating 
purposes. Similar differences and 
difficulty in the handling of liability 
coverages are encountered when 
certain states like New York and 
Louisiana are involved. Frankly, 
the number of different rating pro- 
cedures involved in rating country- 
wide risks has grown to the point 
where it must be virtually impossible 
for agents and company under- 
writers to keep them all straight. 
These differences not only operate 
to make it extremely difficult to 
determine proper aggregate premium 
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spective rating plans, while the 
allowance for expense for the third 
party liability coverages is deter- 
mined in accordance with the 
authorized rate filings for the carrier 
in each of the states that may be 
involved in the rating. 

Every day, actual rating problems 
are presented to me by underwriters 
or agents in the hope that some 
solution can be found. For example, 
if a risk has workmen’s conpensation 
exposures in the important indus- 
trial states of Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania, none 
of these states permits interstate 
experience rating at present, two 
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Construction Contract Bonds 
Supply Contract Bonds 





Bonds guaranteeing honesty of 
public officials and employees 


Court Bonds 
Fiduciary Bonds 






License and Permit Bonds 

Tax Bonds 
All these, and many others, are 
required by laws, ordinances and 
regulations of governmental bodies. 
Central Surety agents are well 
equipped to obtain and handle this 
business. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 


R. E. McGINNIS, President 
HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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charges for the risk, but add materj- 
ally to the expense cost of doing 
business. Anyone outside of the in- 
surance business would consider jt 
fantastic that in handling a work. 
men’s compensation risk with ex. 
posures in the forty states and the 
District of Columbia where private 
carriers may write such _ business 
only 23 states may be combined for 
interstate experience rating pur- 
poses and approximately the same 
number for interstate retrospective 
rating purposes. A different pro- 
cedure of one type or another applies 
in the remaining states. With each 
risk broken up into so many pieces 
by state boundary lines, too often the 
resulting aggregate premium is out 
of line with what would be deter- 
mined by sound actuarial calcula- 
tions on an overall basis. The situa- 
tion isn’t quite so bad for other kinds 
of casualty insurance, but it is never- 
theless serious and indefensible for 
many sizeable risks. It is 3% years 
since the SEUA decision, and the 
time has come for the industry to 
demand the acceptance of simple 
interstate rating methods along the 
lines contemplated by the principles 
stated by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners back in 
1945. 


State Regulation Vulnerable 


State regulation of insurance 1s 
vulnerable on a number of counts 
such as tax provisions that dis- 
criminate against companies domi- 
ciled in other states, counter-signa- 


ture laws, the requirement of 
separate annual statement reports 
often with special supplementary 


schedules that are difficult and ex 
pensive to complete, special require 
ments as to policy and endorsement 
forms, but its real Achilles’ heel is 
in connection with the problem of 
rating interstate risks. Unless all of 
the insurance commissioners realize 
this and promptly permit the use of 
sound interstate rating procedures 
for all kinds of casualty insurance, 
state regulation of insurance is in for 
real trouble. If, on the other hand, 
the rating problem for risks with 
multiple locations in different states 
is promptly solved, it will demon- 
strate that state regulation of insur- 
ance can work effectively. 





From an address before the Michigan Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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Heavy traffic and overworked 
ment bave contributed to 
rise in railroad accidents. 














REINSURANCE LESSENS THE SHOCK! 


The unknown hazard of Personal Accident underwriting lies 
in the contingency of a catastrophe involving a number of your 
policyholders. We offer experience and extensive facilities to 
meet all types of reinsurance requirements. 


Casualty, 
Fidelity 
& Surety 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST. 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 





Reinsurance 




















SPEED UP THE ACCEPTANCE OF YOUR 
BOND RISKS BY KEEPING ANCHOR'S 
sleow. COUNSELLOR” CABINET AT YOUR 


A simplified system for the preparation of Bond 
submissions—organizes the entire business for 
the Agent. 
Application supply folders with indexed, man- 
ual-colored tabs carrying complete instructions 
for submission of risks: in addition, copyright 
factual information of an educational nature, 
in condensed form. 

Anchorating Assures Smooth Saleing 


Short Form Applications Simplified Rate Manual 


ANCHOR CASUALTY CO. 


MINN 


sT en 








LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Cerpets. 
Linens. 


Laces. 

Tapestries. 
Furniture Fabrics. 
Cushions. 

Sofas. 


Chairs. 
Drapes. 
Brocades. 
Embroideries. 
Ete., Ete. 
REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, Fire 
Co's., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


(Near Lexington Avenue) 
LExington: 2-3574 


BUY 
SECURITY 


(26th Year) 
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Certified Insuror—from 26 


osteopathy, optometry, and in most 
states many other fields of business 
or professions. I suggest, however, 
that in the field of accounting we 
find the most direct parallel to the 
idea of certified insuror. The cer- 
tified public accountant is distin- 
guished from the ordinary book- 
keeper, the auditor, or even the pub- 
lic accountant by law 


C.P.A. Precedent 


Under the law of my state, Okla- 
homa, no one dares use the initials, 
“C.P.A.” unless he is qualified by 
law as a certified public accountant. 
A heavy fine may be imposed for 
illegal use. Likewise, a drug clerk, 
even the owner of a drugstore, 
violates the law he attempts to 
compound a dose of medicine or 
doctor's prescription unless he has 

pharmacist’s license. And so on 
through a long list of professions 
and quasi-professional businesses, 
the law prescribes the qualifications 
and sets the pattern. 

With one or more certified agents 
in each of our smaller communities 
and with from twenty-five to forty 
(or more) certified agents in Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, each advertis- 
ing that he is certified by law as a 
qualified insuror, it wouldn’t be too 
long before our influence would be 
felt. Such a designation would pro- 
vide the incentive, the objective, the 
worthy goal, by which hundreds. of 
ordinary agents would seek to im- 
prove their standards and become 
certified—just as every accountant 
or bookkeeper aspires ultimately to 
become certified so that he may use 
the cherished title, “C.P.A.” 


A Select Classification 


Much has been said from time to 
time about using the term “Insuror”’ 
as an effective means of separating 
qualified agents from the commis- 
sion grabbers. I merely suggest the 
term be broadened to “Certified In- 
suror” and have its use restricted 
by law to those who are genuinely 
qualified. Thus, I believe the pro- 
fessional agent may free himself of 
the insidious handicap of being, in 
the eyes of the public, “just another 
insurance agent.’ 


I present a plan which will pro- 
vide a select classification in which 
our well-quajified agents can achieve 
a place. | present a plan which wif 
enable our professional type agent 
to command the greater respect of 
the public and earn for the business 
far better public relations. It wil 
intensify competition—tending to 
place the certified insuror in a sy. 
perior place in relation to the or. 
dinary agent. In a relatively shor 
period, I earnestly believe the plan 
will attract a gratifying number of 
our professional agents to secure 
their certification—and quickly then 
the more desirable business of your 
community and mine will tend to 
gravitate to the agencies of “Certified 
Insurors.” 





From an address before the National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE— 
PROBLEMS AND 
POSSIBILITIES 


N A comprehensive address before 
[ihe Casualty and Surety Club of 
Syracuse, Robert I. Catlin, vice pres- 
ident of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company pointed out—“that 
while fatalities are decreasing, the 
number of automobile accidents and 
the number of personal injuries are 
both increasing. In 1941, the 
average paid bodily injury claim cost 
insurance companies $299. In 1947 

. $382, or an increase of 28%. 
This is 9 points higher than the 
average claim cost in 1946. In 1941, 
the average paid property damage 
claim cost insurance companies 
$30.90. In 1947 . $60.30, an in- 
crease of 96%. The figure is 17 
points higher than the average claim 
cost in 1946. While country- 
wide the three increases since the 
war have raised bodily injury rates 
11% and property damage rates 
74% over the 1941 levels, which ex- 
perience shows were 5% inadequate, 
I am convinced that such adjust- 
ments in rate levels for the various 
states as may be made in 1948 will 
not only be justifiable from the 
standpoint of the latest territorial 
experience. which the companies 
have compiled, but likewise will be 
essential in order to avoid further 
substantial underwriting losses.” 
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vill be STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
urther pany to meet its 


‘ obligations. 


More fires can be traced to careless smoking and handling of matches than to 
any other one cause. Keep ashtrays handy. Use them. Empty them often. Make 
sure matches and “smokes” are out. 


» This advertisement also appears—in color—in Time, Newsweek and the 
News United States News. W. Ross McCain, President. 








INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 





A. B. KNOWLES & CO. 
(INC.) 


PACIFIC COAST GENERAL AGENTS 
ees —— 


4 Sansom 
SAN FRANCISCO . CALIF. 


Seattle Los Angeles 


HORACE R. FREESTON 
GENERAL AGENT 
1025 BROAD STREET, NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


General Insurance Including Transportation, 
Fire and Casualty 


WHITE & CAMBY, INC. 
50 East 42d Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
MIDTOWN’S LEADING AGENCY 

















SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
Organized 1921 


0. 0. Lauckner, Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED 1911 


HENRY W. BAROFSKY, Pres. 
68-70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





TELEPHONE 
WH Itehall 3-9660 


THE 
WRIGHT 
New vork7.n. Y. AGENCY, Inc. 

















728 GAS & ELEC. BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


One of New Jersey's Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co Complete and Efficient Nationwide METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAND 
Sen Francisco Los Angeles Oskland Sone MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
. FACILITIES 
COLORADO NORTH CAROLINA 
A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 
REED & CO. JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 


111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 











HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 





FOR FIRE—-CASUALTY—BONDS—AUTO a , 
THE ore ROCKY wer aya AREA INLAND MARINE—LIFE Virginia — North and South Carolina 
FLORIDA OHIO 





VAN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD CO. 
W. F. TURNER, President 
Established 1870 777 Bergen Ave. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Every Insurance Facility 





THE INLAND AGENCY 
Specializing in 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
OHIO ONLY 
Pays You 25% Commission 
2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 








NEW YORK 


OKLAHOMA 








WALKER & LIPPITT 


SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS 


MIAMI 
First Federal Building 


JACKSONVILLE 
239 West Adams St. 





ANDREW J. CORSA & SON 


Established 1885 
GENERAL AGENTS 


145 Montague St. 
‘ BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


J. R. POLLARD 
GENERAL AGENT 


First Nat'l Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Fire — Marine — Casualty 








TEXAS 








410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire end Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 


KENTUCKY 
MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY Hoey, Exvuison & Frost, Inc. 
UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waitinc Aut Crasses or INSURANCE 
Locat anp Country WIDE 


JAMES H. ALDRIDGE COMPANY 
INSURANCE MANAGERS 
P.O. Box 1155, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 








MASSACHUSETTS 








FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 
‘ongress St., Boston, 
So jon St., New York City 
General Agents for oa Reliable Companies 
Associate Office 


FAIRFIELD, ELLIS" & GRANT, LTD. 
460 Se. John St., Montreal, Canada 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED 


JOHN J. KELLE, INC. 


62 William St. 
N. Y. 5, N. Y. Bklyn. 2, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Fire and Casualty 


180 Montague St. 


Efficient Service 


yAVENS. mr & COMPANY 
— sox 1600 
HOU STON 1, TOUS 








MONTANA 








H. S$. DOTSON COMPANY 


MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 
Granite Building 
Helene, Montena 











NELSON & STROSS 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bldg. 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-9870 


420 Lexington Ave. 


H. L. DAVIS & SON 
INSURANCE MANAGERS 


Member National Association of Managing 
General Agents 
Telephone F 5301 
509 SAN PEDRO AVE. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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TEXAS 


CANADA 





— 
J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 
PETROLEUM BUILDING 
FORT WORTH 2, TEXAS 





Robert Howard J. M. Williams J. & \: pg 
D. Oliver W. Min 


ROBERT HOWARDS & 6O., 
INSURANCE “BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLD6. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 








FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON DALLAS OKLA. city 
MARINE INLAND 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 


OCEAN 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 
315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 








WALTER SOUTHGATE COMPANY 


Insurance Managers & General Agents 


REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 


360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 








JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 
TELEPHONE C. 4-184] 
TRANSIT TOWER 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS © 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 


Montreal 





UTAH 





THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 
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CANADA 





FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT Innit & SON, eae 


adian Representative: 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 


es 
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A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Service Throughout Canada 











FEDERAL ANTI-TRUST ACTS 
BOOKLET 


HE Life Insurance Association 

of America has prepared a book- 
let containing the texts of the federal 
anti-trust statutes and related acts. 
These acts, under the terms of the 
McCarran Act, become applicable 
to insurance June 30, 1948 to the 
extent that the business “is not regu- 
lated by state law.” The booklet 
gives the popular name of each act, 
its official citation, the citation in the 
U. S. Code as well as explanations 
of the changes made by amendments. 


STATUS OF OHIO ANTI- 
COMPACT SUITS 


HE hearing of the American In- 

surance Company before the Ohio 
Division of Insurance on charges 
of violating the anti-compact law 
by agreements on agents’ commis- 
sions has been held over until May 
18 by agreement of counsel. A - 
similar hearing of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has been con- 
tinued indefinitely awaiting a deci- 
sion on the company’s mandamus 
suit against the department in the 
Ohio Supreme Court. 


BRITISH MARINE TRUST 
EXTENDED 


HE $10,000,000 Marine Risk 

Trust Fund, originally established 
in October, 1940 for the protection 
of American policyholders — by 
twenty-three non-admitted British 
insurance companies, will be ex- 
tended for a further period of ten 
years on its expiration in May. 


The new Trust Instrument ex- 
tending the Trust is now in course of 
execution and the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York will continue 
to act as trustees. The amount of 
the Trust Fund will continue at 
$10,000,000 in cash and securities 
and will be for the protection of 
the holders of American policies of 
insurance or reinsurance made 
through the marine departments of 
any of the companies. The Fund 
will be a fixed trust and the entire 
amount will be available to protect 
commitments of any company party 
to the Trust. 


In addition to the original twenty- 
three companies, the English and 
American Insurance Company, Ltd. 
will be a party to the new Trust In- 
strument. The original members of 
the Trust are Andrew Weir; British 
Fire; British Law; British Oak; 
British Traders’; Canton; Cornhill ; 
Economic-Edinburgh ; Elders; Fine 
Art & General; Hull Underwriters 
Assn. ; Liverpool Marine & General ; 
Merchants Marine; Motor Union; 
National Provincial; Northern 
Maritime; Orion; Planet; South 
British ; Threadneedle; Ulster Mar- 
ine and United Scottish. 
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PROPOSED DRAFT OF A NEW AGENCY AGREEMENT PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL 

BOARD OF STATE DIRECTORS APRIL 7, 1948 BY WALTER H. BENNETT, GENERAL COUNSEL, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS, AND REFERRED TO NAIA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE FOR STUDY 


THIS AGREEMENT, made this....... BM vevncsuadd AD. 39...., by aed Detweem. ss... .cacscces 
ae Se Cle CEG OE... we cases encens SF NE Thin ds scncccconcasses hereinafter designated as 
eg Ee et re a corporation duly organized and existing under and by virtue 
of the laws of the State of...............6.. and having its principal office in the City of........... cons ae 
ere eer hereinafter designated as “Company”: 


WITNESSETH THAT: 

WHEREAS, the undersigned Company desires to avail itself of the insurance services of the undersigned 
Agent; and the undersigned Insurance Agent desires to represent said Company as agent: 

THEREFORE, the undersigned Company hereby makes available to the undersigned Agent, its insurance 
underwriting facilities, granting authority to said Agent to receive and accept proposals for and to effect such 
contracts of insurance covering risks on properties and business activities located in.............0254 855 as the 
Company has authority lawfully to make; subject, however, to any restrictions placed upon said Company or said 
Agent by the laws of the state or states in which such Agent is authorized by law to solicit, negotiate and effect 
contracts of insurance; and the undersigned Agent hereby agrees to represent said Company in the above terri- 
tory to the best of his knowledge and ability; all of which shall be under the terms and conditions hereinafter 
set out. 

IT IS THEREFORE HEREBY AGREED between the Company and the Agent as follows: 


1. The Agent is hereby given full power and authority by the Company to receive and accept proposals for in- 
surance covering such classes of risks and business activities as the Company has authority to insure under the 
laws of such state or states; to effect, issue, countersign and deliver policies and contracts of insurance to as- 
sureds ; to issue temporary binders in relation to such insurances ; to collect, receive and receipt for ‘premiums on 
insurance so effected ; and to retain out of premiums collected as compensation for business so written and serv- 
ices so rendered, commissions on the following lines or classes, at the following percentages, or according to any 
schedule of commissions hereafter agreed upon in writing, which subsequent schedules, when so agreed upon, 
become a part hereof in substitution of the attached schedule, viz: 

2. Accounts current of money due the Company on the business so written by said Agent are to be rendered 
monthly so as to reach the Company’s office not later than the fifteenth day of the following month. The balance 
herein shown to be due to the Company shall be paid by the Agent to the Company not later than............ 
days after the end of the month for which the account is rendered. 

5. It is a condition of this Agreement that the compensation so to be retained by the Agent shall cover not only 
the work of soliciting, negotiating and effecting such contracts of insurance, but also the usual and customary 
agency service to be rendered during the life of the policy; and that, because thereof, there shall be no refund to 
the Company on any business so written and effected on account of any cancellation of such, whether such can- 
cellation be brought about by the Company or by the assured. 

4. Unless otherwise specifically agreed, the Company shall not be liable for ordinary agency expenses such as 
rents, clerk hire, postage, advertising, local license fees 01 any other similar agency expenses. The Company shall 
be liable for and hereby agrees to pay to the Agent any Company expense it authorizes the Agent to incur. 

5. Policy forms, maps, map corrections and other like Company supplies furnished to the Agent by the Company 
shall remain the property of the Company and shall be returned to the Company within a reasonable time follow- 
ing the termination of this Agreement. 

6. In the event that the Company shall withdraw its underwriting facilities from the Agent or the Agent resign 
the Company, the Agent’s records, use and control of expirations and expiration information shall remain the sole 
property of the Agent and be left in his undisputed possession. The Company shall not use such expiration in- 
formation for any purpose, nor give it to another nor permit its use by another. 

7. This Agreement supersedes all previous agreements, whether oral or written, between the Company and the 
Agent and may be terminated by the Agent upon giving the Company written notice thereof; and may be termi- 
nated by the Company upon giving to the Agent ninety (90) days’ written notice of such termination. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Company has caused its corporate name to be subscribed hereto and the 
Agent has set his hand and seal on the day and year first above written. 


ATTEST: 


ss eee SS se aaa 


ATTEST: 
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ROBERT E. DINEEN 


THE COMMISSION SITUATION 


by line of business and by class of producer. It is a 
different problem for the big producer than for the 
small, for the man with high quality business than for 
those with average business, or for the producer who is 
hanging on to his companies by the.skin of his teeth— 
the bargaining power of each is affected by the size and 
quality of his business. Despite all the complexities of 
the subject, there are broad considerations from the 
standpoint of a regulatory official which apply to the 
problem as a whole. 
In the discussion which follows I will analyze the 
problem in terms of New York, but I think it will 
become obvious that the problem is national in its scope. 


Tosi commission problem varies by type of company, 


Applicable Legal Principles 


It is necessary at the outset to lay a foundation for 
the discussion by summarizing relevant rules and princi- 
ples of law. 


(1) The Sherman Anti-Trust Law (which, under the 
terms of Public Law 15, will be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance after June 30, 1948, to the extent that 
it is not regulated by state law) provides that every 
contract, combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
is illegal and that every person who monopolizes or 
attempts to monopolize any part of the business shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Here are the remedies provided by the Sherman Act : 

(a) United States District Attorneys under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney General are authorized to institute 
proceedings in the District Courts of the United States 
to prevent and restrain violations (15 U.S.C.A.§4). 

(b) Any person, firm or corporation threatened with 
loss or damage by a violation of the anti-trust laws may 
sue for and have injunctive relief in the United States 
Courts (15 U.S.C.A.§26). 

(c) Any person injured in his business or property 
by any violation of the anti-trust laws may sue in the 
District Courts of the United States and recover three- 
fold the damages sustained and the costs of suit includ- 
mg a reasonable attorney’s fee (15 U.S.C.A.§15). 


For May, 1948 


(d) Criminal prosecutions may be instituted by the 
several District Attorneys of the United States under 
the direction of the Attorney General. In case of con- 
viction, fines or penalties of not exceeding $5,000 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, for each 
offense may be imposed against individuals, and, where 
the defendant is a corporation, against individual direc- 
tors, officers or agents who have authorized, ordered or 
done any of the illegal acts (15 U.S.C.A.§$§2, 24). 


Federal Trade Act 


(2) The Federal Trade Commission Act, likewise 
applicable to the business of insurance after June 30, 
1948, to the extent not regulated by state law, prohibits 
unfair methods of competition and unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices. That law was designed to supple- 
ment the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and while it does 
not specifically mention restraint of trade or monopoly, 
the courts in interpreting it have held that its provisions 
were designed to prevent restraints of trade or monopoly 
in their incipiency * as well as those which have become 
an accomplished fact. 

(3) In Public Law 15 Congress provided that nothing 
in that statute shall render the Sherman Act inapplicable 
to any agreement to boycott, coerce or intimidate or act 
of boycott, coercion or intimidation. Thus, no matter 
what laws a state passes, it cannot oust the Sherman 
Act from applying to the business of insurance in so 
far as such acts or agreements are concerned. The reme- 
dies and penalties summarized in paragraph (1) apply 
equally to boycott, coercion or intimidation. 


New York Anti-Trust Law 


(4) At the last session the New York State Legisla- 


1 See dissenting opinion of Brandeis in Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Grats, 253 U. S. 421; Federal Trade Commission v. 
Raladam Company, 283 U. S. 643; Federai Trade Commission v. 
Keppel & Bro., 291 U. S. 304; Fashion Guild v. Federal Trade 
Commission, 312 U. S. 457; Federal Trade Commission v. 
Raladam Company, 316 U. S. 149; Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany v. Federal Trade Commission, 257 U. S. 441; Butterick 
Publishing Company v. Federal Trade Commission, 85 F. 2d 522. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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COMMISSION SITUATION—Continued 


ture passed an amendment to our state anti-trust law, 
the Donnelly Act,? making it applicable to the business 
of insurance, and also a so-called “baby” Trade Act 
patterned in many respects after the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. The amendment to the Donnelly Act ex- 
cludes, as it should, the customary concerted activities 
in the field of rate making which are covered by our 
rating law.® 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act do not by their terms mention boycott, 
coercion or intimidation. Those are tools which are 
used to restrain trade and create monopolies. The pro- 
hibitions of the two statutes are broad enough to include 
them without mentioning them by name. The same is 
true of the Donnelly Act and the new “baby” Trade 
Act.* Therefore, boycott, coercion and intimidation in 
the field of insurance are now prohibited by our state 
law as well as by the federal law, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of New York is empowered to deal 
with them through the courts under our Donnelly Act 
just as the Superintendent of Insurance is empowered 
to deal with them administratively under our new “baby” 
Trade Act. The Donnelly Act contains no counterpart 
of the Sherman Act authorizing actions for treble dam- 
ages by aggrieved individuals, but in enacting the new 
legislation the Legislature did not extinguish the right 
to bring a common law action for damages by any injured 
person. The intent is clear; our Legislature sought to 
provide a choice of remedies at the state level just as 
Congress provided a choice of remedies at the federal 
level.® 


"Rule of Reason" 


(5) This brings us to the “rule of reason.”” The words 
“restraint of trade” as used in the Sherman Act embrace 
only acts or contracts or agreements or conibinations 
which operate to the prejudice of the public by unduly 
restraining competition or unduly obstructing the due 
course of trade or which, either because of their in- 
herent nature or effect or because of their evident pur- 
pose, injuriously restrain trade (Standard Oil Co. v. 
United States, 221 U.S. 1, 68; United States v. Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., 221 U. S. 106, 179-180). This is but 
a legalistic way of saying that the Sherman Act does 
not make illegal all restraints of trade but only “un- 
reasonable” restraints. 

(6) But there is a qualification to the rule of reason; 
it does not apply to price fixing (United States v. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 310 U. S. 150, 221-222, 223). 


2 New York General Business Law, §340. 
3 New York Insurance Law, Art. VIII. 
4 New York Insurance Law, Art. IX-D. 


5To those who suggest that the effect of adding this new 
legislation was to create double remedies and impose double 
penalties, both state and federal, upon the insurance business, we 
can only say that for many decades that has been the rule m 
New York State in the field of general business, and no one has 
ever suggested any valid reason why principles of law applicable 
to general business should be less applicable to a business like 
insurance, which is affected with a public interest. 
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There the Court said: 
“** Any combination which tampers with price 
structures is engaged in an unlawful activity. Even 
though the members of the price-fixing group were 
in no position to control the market, to the extent that 
they raised, lowered, or stabilized prices they would 
be directly interfering with the free play of market 
forces. The Act places all such schemes beyond the 
pale and protects that vital part of our economy against 
any degree of interference. Congress has not left with 
us the determination of whether or not particular 
price-fixing schemes are wise or unwise, healthy or 
destructive to price-fixing conspiracies. It has no 
more allowed genuine or fancied competitive abuses 
as a legal justification for such schemes than it has 
good intentions of the members of the combination, 
* * ok * 

“Under the Sherman Act a combination formed for 
the purpose and with the effect of raising, depressing, 
fixing, pegging, or stabilizing the price of a commodity 
in interstate or foreign commerce is illegal per se.” 
(Emphasis ours. ) 

(7) It has also been held that an agreement to fix 
a part of a price is just as illegal as an agreement to 
fix the whole price (Sugar Institute v. United States, 297 
U. S. 553). 


Commissions a Part of Price 


(8) Commissions, of course, are a part of the price 
paid for insurance. Section 183 of the New York 
Insurance Law, applicable to rate making, requires rating 
organizations and insurers which make and file their 
own rates to make rates in accordance with certain pro- 
visions, one of which is that consideration shall be given 
to “all factors reasonably attributable to the class of 
risks” and that “no rate shall discriminate unfairly be- 
tween risks involving essentially the same** expense 
elements.”” Commissions are, of course, an “expense 
element” and are a “factor(s) reasonably attributable 
to the class of risks.” In obeying the duty imposed upon 
him by the Insurance Law (Section 186) to apply the 
statutory standards of reasonableness, adequacy, etc. to 
rates, the Superintendent is required to consider not 
only the reasonableness of the over-all rate but also of 
the factors and expense elements which go into it, 
which, of course, include commissions. 

(9) But this does not mean that the Superintendent 
has the power in law to regulate commissions. Our 
Court of Appeals, the highest court in the state has held, 
in effect, that the Superintendent is not empowered to 
fix commissions. Under the rating law the Superintend- 
ent can pass upon the reasonableness of the commission 
allowance in the rate structure, but that does not pre- 
vent a company from paying more or less than the 
amount set forth in the rating formula passed upon by 
the Superintendent. (Matter of Northwestern National 
Insurance Co. v. Pink, 288 N. Y. 359.) 

(10) In American Eagle Fire Insurance Co., et al v. 
Jordan, 67 Fed. Sup. 76, the District of Columbia fire 
Insurance rate case, it was contended by the companies 
that in determining whether a company expenditure was 


(Continued on page 116) 
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NY BOAT OWNER would shriek at the 
A thought of cluttering up a fine look- 
ing craft with funny gimmicks—even if 
their purpose were to protect property. 

Yet every boat owner knows full well 
the hazards of the waterways—hazards that 
can involve calamitous financial losses. For- 
tunately sound pleasure boat insurance is 
available to boat owners—insurance that 
guards against loss from fire, theft, colli- 
sion, stranding and other marine perils, and 
protects the owner in his legal liability for 
loss of life, personal injury or damage to 
the property of others occasioned by the 
operation of his craft. 


The Marine Office of America offers 
this kind of insurance—and backs it with 
30 years of specialized experience, a skilled 
staff, and the soundness, strength and de- 
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The owners of boats—big and little—in 
your community need the protection of 
pleasure boat insurance, and you can pro- 
vide it. You need merely contact them, fill 
out an application, and forward it to us. 
We do the rest. Write for a supply of 
application forms TODAY! 
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Inflation and Claim Payments 


N A RECENT case in Florida, 

Justice Glenn Terrell, in writing 

the court’s opinion, stated, “Juries 
get leads to their verdicts from the 
tangible and common place, and it 
speaks in terms of what the dollar 
will buy, so it availeth little when 
cotton is fifty cents, corn $2.50, 
steak $1, and common labor $6 a 
day, to cite cases that were decided 
when cotton was five cents, corn 
fifty cents, and common labor $1. 
The disparity is such that a verdict 
or judgment so predicated looks 
capricious. It would be as reasonable 
to expect a carpenter to construct a 
house today on the basis of prevail- 
ing prices in 1939. Respect for law 
will not emerge from judgments so 
capricious.” 

Another Circuit Court Judge, 
commenting on this case, stated: “It 
opened the way for judges to in- 
struct jurors to consider the present 
inflated prices in arriving at verdicts. 
Heretofore, attorneys have sought 
but been denied such instruction by 
circuit court judges.” 


Excess Coverage 


Inflation, in another phase, is re- 
sponsible for increased cost. At one 
time, excess coverage was rarely in- 
volved in a personal injury case. 
That is not so today. 

_ An executive of an important re- 
msurance company stated recently 
that direct-writing companies are re- 
porting 50% more cases as possibly 
mvolving excess reinsurance than 
they did a few years ago. This, he 
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said, was due to pure and simple in- 
flation. A few years ago, he said, 
an injured’ party might have had 
medical expenses of $150 and have 
lost wages of about $350. Today, the 
same individual will have, because of 
inflation, medical expenses of around 
$500 plus about $1,500 for lost time, 
and the pain and suffering award 
would also take into consideration 
those inflated values. The net result 
is that cases such as simple frac- 
tured legs and arms which never 
heretofore involved excess coverage, 
now involve it, and excess payments 
are being made. 

Inflation, however, is not the only 
factor in increasing loss to insurors. 

On December 2, 1947, the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court handed 
down a decision in the case of Dumas 





vs. Llartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company. This had immediate and 
far-reaching repercussions. This de- 
cision is in itself a creator of higher 
rates and higher limits not connected 
with inflation. Inflation as such may 
disappear, but that decision will cost 
the insurance business much addi- 
tional money. Even though most of 
us have heard of this case, it may not 
hurt to give a brief outline of just 
what it was. 


Difference of Opinion 


In 1937, Dr. Dumas, operating a 
car, struck one Miss Moran on a 
cross-walk on the main street in 
Nashau, New Hampshire. There 
was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the traffic officer on duty 
signalled her to cross or whether he 
signalled Dr. Dumas to proceed. 
Note that difference of opinion in 
the light of what I say hereafter. 
Miss Moran at the time of trial was 
still thought to be 35% disabled and 
offered to settle for $4,000 even 
though her out-of-pocket expenses 
were $2,971.50. A month before trial 
she raised the demand to $4,500 and 
during the trial stood at $4,750. The 
company’s claim department mistak- 
enly, though honestly, thought the 
claim would cost no more than 
$2,000 to $2,500 and would not settle 
for more. The verdict was for $12,- 
000. The insurance company paid 
$5,000, or the limit of the insurance 
it was paid to provide, and their in- 
sured, Dr. Dumas, paid the claimant 

(Continued on the next page) 
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$7,000 in addition. Dr. Dumas then 
sued the insurance company (even 
though their policy was only 5/10/5) 
and recovered a verdict for the $7,- 
000 additional he paid out, and this 
verdict was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court. 


Judge's Opinion 


We quote from the Judge’s opin- 
ion: “According to the old majority 
rule, the insured could recover the 
excess of a judgment above the pol- 
icy limits from the insuror, because 
of its failure to effect a settlement 
for a smaller sum, only if the com- 
pany was guilty of actual fraud or 
bad faith. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this bad faith rule is tend- 
ing to become a minority rule, being 
displaced by the rule of negligence, 
which is discussed hereafter.” 

With respect to this, the court 
stated further on in the opinion: 
“Something more than an act of 


judgment is involved in the decision 
of the insuror to stand trial or to 
settle. So far as its interest is con- 
cerned, there must be a willingness 
within the policy limit reasonably to 
spend its money in purchasing im- 
munity for the insured. Due care 
must be exercised in ascertaining 
all the facts of the case both as to 
liability and damages, in learning the 
law and in appraising the danger to 
the insured of being obliged to pay 
the excess portion of a verdict. While 
the insuror has a reasonable right to 
try its case in court, it cannot be un- 
duly venturesome at the expense of 
the insured. The caution of the ordi- 
nary person of average prudence 
should be employed.” 


Immunity for the Insured 


There it is. The insuror must not 
only protect the insured up to the 
limits of the policy purchased by the 
premium, but purchase immunity of 
the insured, or else. The repercus- 
sions came quickly from various 
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parts of the country. We ourselves 
have cases coming up for trial where 
the damage claimed is greater than 
the limits of the policy. Doubtless, 
other companies have. In such cases, 
involving claims for amounts in ex- 
cess of coverage, the insured pro- 
cures his personal counsel to defend 
him against the amount demanded in 
excess of coverage paid for, and that 
counsel immediately, in order to get 
his client out and not run up much 
expense for him, interviews the 
plaintiff's attorney and learns usually 
the case can then be settled within 
the limits of the policy. Usually, the 
plaintiff's attorney demands more 
than the company thinks the case is 
worth. Immediately, insured’s coun- 
sel notifies the insurance carrier that 
unless it settles, the insured will hold 
the company liable for the costs and 
expenses and any amount over and 
above the amount of coverage if a 
verdict be returned beyond the limits 
of the policy. 

Insureds are taking this position 
and taking it in situations where the 
case may not be worth anywhere near 
the limits of the policy. The carrier, 
realizing that the question of whether 
or not the company should have 
settled, has now become a simple 
jury question of negligence, is forced 
into a position of paying a claim far 
out of proportion to its real value 
if it does not want to run the risk of 
a verdict for the excess, over the cov- 
erage paid for. The insuror has the 
benefit of experts in such line of 
work, namely, the company claim 
men and the attorneys defending, in 
appraising the value of a case, yet 
opinions of value are no longer con- 
trolling, in the absence of fraud or 
bad faith. Twelve lay individuals on 
a jury are now the judges of whether 
the insuror should have settled or 
not, and if these laymen say the in- 
suror was negligent in not settling, 
that’s too bad for the insuror, not- 
withstanding the opinions of its ex- 
perts. 

So far this problem has been one 
of cases involving minimum limits, 
but it is quite reasonable to expect 
that, with the drive on for bigger 
limits and larger mandatory statu- 
tory coverages, insureds will be able 
to use this case as a club in forcing 
settlements far beyond the real value 
of a particular case. 
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Where are the companies to get 
the money for all this? 

Of course, insurance companies 
receive some return on monies in- 
vested in stocks and bonds and other 
securities, but everyone knows that 
the per centum return on such invest- 
ments, in this day and age, is not 
great, and I think we all agree that 
one of the ways the insurance com- 
panies can stay in business, and pay 
claims based upon a constantly in- 
flated dollar, meaning a dollar which 
constantly purchases less and less, 
and meet the effect of such decisions, 
is by increasing the number of dollars 
which they receive for such insur- 
ance. 

Let us consider what steps agents 
and claim men can take to keep losses 
down in terms of dollars, and thereby 
keep rates low enough, in terms of 
dollars, to be attractive to insured’s 
and thereby prevent our industry 
from being over-regulated. 

I believe that the following is 
clearly true. 


Men Only Want What Is Due Them 


No man, having what he thinks 
is a just claim, ever hires a lawyer, 
while he thinks the other side, in 
our case the insuror, will give prompt 
fair, and honest consideration to his 
side of a controversy. He doesn’t 
expect the other side to agree im- 
mediately with his position, but while 
he hopes to swing the other side to 
his viewpoint, he hires no lawyer. 
He hires one when he distrusts the 
other side or despairs of its conver- 
sion to his view of what is right. I 
am not talking of opportunists. Op- 
portunists hire lawyers at once. But 
there are few such. Most folks want 
only what they think is just. 

There are times when in any event 
there will be honest and necessary 
differences of opinion between claim- 
ant and insuror, and the only proper 
arbiter of such an honest dispute is 
a court. Lawyers have an indispen- 
sable place in presenting such cases 
to the ultimate arbiter, and there are 
other cases where the cliamants are 
so unreasonable, that insurors think 
itan Act of Providence when they 
hear that the claimant has retained 
competent legal advice, for then the 


climant may listen to plain common 
sense, 
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I do not talk of such cases. 

I talk of cases where, through lack 
of speed, or perhaps inability to fore- 
cast what a jury will do, we leave a 
claimant no alternative but to retain 
counsel. 

Taking a typical case of the sort 
that might involve lack of speed on 
the part of the claim department 
where an attorney is the co-payee 
on a settlement draft for $1,000, and 
considering the fact that the attor- 
ney took it on a contingent basis of 
anywhere between 25% and 50%, it 


is clear that $250 to $500 of that 
settlement draft went to the attorney 
and not to the claimant. Because of 
the fact that the claimant was now 
represented by an attorney, he prob- 
ably was not anxious to return to 
work or to cease visiting his doctor. 
This not only increased the special 
damages but increased the pain and 
suffering item, which, in the attor- 
ney’s mind and in the claimant’s 
mind, has some relation to the 
amount of the special damages. This 
(Continued on the next page) 
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particular claim was undoubtedly 
over-paid by the amount of the at- 
torney’s fees plus the amount of spe- 
cial damages incurred after the 
claimant normally would have re- 
turned to work had a settlement been 
made promptly, even though we 
might have paid more than the sum 
to which claimant was entitled. It 
is evident that in such cases we could 
save 50% of loss payments and still 
deal decently with the claimants if we 
handled such cases promptly and 
paid out to the claimant even more 
than he received net from the attor- 
ney. 

Why don’t we settle such cases, at 
once, at the proper figure? 

Lack of co-operation by agents is 
one factor. 


Co-operation by Agents 


Every agent in this business has a 
stake in private operation of the in- 
surance business. He had no place 
in the sale of Social Security Insur- 
ance, nor in war time life insurance 
issued by the Government in World 
Wars I or II. Governments in New 
Zealand and parts of Canada now 
provide peace time insurance. What 
commission do agents get on that? 
If the federal government should 
socialize insurance, and if it extends 
controls the first item of expense to 
be eliminated will be the agent’s com- 
mission. 

Let the agent, therefore, beware. 
Let him co-operate with privately 
operated insurance companies in 
their efforts to keep loss payments 
prompt and just, but not inordinate. 

Let all agents then, remember this : 
It is the duty of every agent, from 
the standpoint of pure selfish interest 
in his own future, and from that of 
seeing that the America we know 
continues as it is, to teach, to 
harangue, to nag his insureds into 
reporting every claim, no matter how 
small, at once, and to see that the 
insuror knows at once. 
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It then becomes the duty of the 
insuror’s claim department to get 
busy at once and see to it that dis- 
position is made of the claim at a 
just figure. 

If the agent promptly reports an 
accident on behalf of his insured, or 
has the insured do it, we should 
waste no time going to the insured 
first or trying to check the details of 
the coverage, provided we know that 
it is alleged that he is insured and 
is insured for the particular thing re- 
ported. Of course, mistakes will hap- 
pen, but the few mistakes that will 
happen will be far outweighed by 
the results of our early report. In 
order to proceed with judicious and 
prompt handling of losses, we should 
go hat in hand to see the claimant 
first, and immediately establish 
friendly relations with him. We will 
always have time to check coverage 
details and the insured’s story. Many 
times we know the insured will say 
that he is right, and human nature 
being what it is, he will deny that 
he drove through a red light, and 
aver that he was perfectly sober and 
the other driver was plainly liquored 
up. Sometimes a story like this will 
keep us away from the claimant and 
we will probably never learn his ver- 
sion, which may be maintained at a 
later date in court. 

Many times the claimant’s story is 
totally different and might even, at 
the time of our interview with him, 
present us with an opportunity of set- 
tling with him promptly and fairly, 
even if we run the risk of over- 
paying him at that time. 

If, on that prompt attempt to be 
decent, the claimant shows that he 
is going to be unreasonable, then 
we will not pay, but we will have 
saved precious time, and will begin 
then, when the case is fresh, and 
witnesses are perhaps available, to 
prepare our side at once, for the ulti- 
mate trial in court. 

In conclusion, I want to leave this 
admonition, that we should expect 
every man among agents and claim 
men to do his duty in this respect, 
in the way of prompt notice and 
prompt handling of claims so that 
privately operated insurance, as we 
know it, shall not perish because of 
our failure to do our duty to the 
company and to the policyholder. 


From an address on Pittsburgh Insurance 
ay. 
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JOINT CONFERENCE 


report of the successful executives 

and insurance buyers conference 
which the Omaha Insurance Agency 
sponsored in Omaha last September 
23. Our experiment developed an 
outstanding example of coordination 
between the insurance buyer on the 
one hand, and the insurance company 
and agent on the other. 

We have all had the experience of 
attending local, state, or national 
insurance agents’ meetings, and hear- 
ing the message of an insurance 
buyer as to what he expects from his 
agent in the way of service. Our 
conference last fall was in large 
measure an effort to meet the need 
for better understanding in our com- 
munity of the part which adequate 
and correctly written insurance cov- 
erage should play in a successful 
business endeavor. 

Our object was to combine the 
presentation of speakers on various 
insurance subjects with discussion 
periods in which our audience could 
participate. As a preliminary test, 
members of our agency first con- 
tacted 25 local business leaders and 
asked their opinion of the project. 
All of them encouraged the idea, with 
the single exception of a banker 
adviser who predicted that the at- 
tendance would not exceed 50. 


cere been asked to give a brief 
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IRVING R. ZERZAN 


We realized at the outset that our 
biggest problem would be to secure a 
representative attendance, and felt 
that if as many as 100 participated 
our meeting would be a success. With 
the encouragement that was ad- 
vanced to us by the original 24 ex- 
ecutives, we proceeded to build our 
program. Diversified insurance sub- 
jects were chosen, so that the 
speakers would have a message of 
special significance to each individual 
attending. 

We secured our nine speakers the 
latter part of June, and fortunately 
even though the meeting was not 
held until September 23, all of those 
originally chosen were able to be 
present. They included a Labor De- 
partment official, a prominent 
Omaha attorney, and seven insur- 
ance company home office executives. 
The subjects chosen were: 


1. Federal Regulations Governing 
the Employment of Minors 
2. Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws 
3. Comprehensive Public Liability 
4. Co-Insurance Clause and In- 
surable Values 
. Business Interruption Cover- 
age 


wn 


6. Partnership or Business Life 
Insurance 
7. Employer-Employee Relations 
with Group Insurance 
8. Automobile Experience Versus 
Rates 
9. Fidelity Coverage 
Under each subject listed in the 
printed program, three pertinent 
questions were included that we felt 
would be of particular interest to our 
guests and help to indicate the scope 
of each speaker’s remarks. 


Letter of Invitation 


Not until September 1 did a letter 
of invitation go forward to our rep- 
resentative list of 510 local business 
firms. A copy of the program and 
a reservation card were enclosed. 
This letter read: 

THE OMAHA INSURANCE 

AGENCY 
Omaha National Bank Building 
Omaha, Nebr. 
September 3, 1947 
Dear - -: 

Will you please reserve Tuesday, 
September 23, for an important busi- 
ness meeting ? 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Joint Conference—Continued 


It is a well known fact that insur- 
ance premiums constitute a major 
expense in the operation of any 
business. In order to better acquaint 
Omaha executives with the various 
forms of insurance coverage, an all- 
day conference will be held in the 
Ball Room of Hotel Fontenelle on 
September 23. Nationally recog- 
nized speakers, who are specialists 
in their fields, will make up the pro- 
gram, and approximately 250 per- 
sons will be in attendance. 

There is no registration charge, 
and those attending the meeting will 
be guests at luncheon. This is an 
educational meeting, and not a sales 
meeting, and your attendance in no 
way carries any obligation. The en- 
tire program 1s presented with the 
compliments of The Omaha Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc. 

We are hopeful you can attend. 
If you cannot, we suggest that you 
designate another executive officer or 
your insurance buyer. We can as- 
sure you that your time at this meet- 
ing will prove of tremendous value to 
your business operations. 

Please return the enclosed reserva- 
tion card at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Yours very truly, 

THE OMAHA INSURANCE 

AGENCY, INC. 

Irving R. Zerzan 

President 
IRZ:vo 
Encl. 


GENERAL LIABILITY ~- 
¢ AUTOMOBILE * WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


a 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS °* 


Within one week after our initial 


mailing, 138 reservation cards had 
been received. During the 10-day 


period from September 8 to Septem- 
ber 18, three series of postcards were 
mailed to the same list of firms, re- 
minding them of the meeting and 
asking such questions as: 


1. How can you be assured of full 
recovery in event of fire to your 
business establishment ? 

2. Are employed minors, with 
work permits, covered under a 


workmen’s compensation pol- 
icy? 
3. Does the present economy and 


tax structure have any bearing 
on the insurance that you 
should purchase ? 


These questions stimulated inter- 
est in attending our all-day session, 
with the final result that the day be- 
fore the meeting we had 247 reserva- 
tions. On the day of the conference, 
225 were actually in attendance. 


No Commercialism 


Members of the Omaha Insurance 
Agency, as well as the Company 
representatives, kept their names in 
the background in order to avoid any 
hint of pressure or commercialism. 
In addition, the program itself car- 
ried an announcement reading, “This 
all-day conference is presented as a 
Public Service by the Omaha Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc. Its purpose is to 
better acquaint Omaha executives 


3 {eS Al.) ¢ 
ee 


"Ww 
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with details of the more important 
insurance coverages carried by most 
business firms.” 

Our program called for registra- 
tion at 9:00 a.m., and upon arrival 
each guest was given a previously 
prepared identification pin. This pin 
gave the individual’s name and his 
firm’s name. Members of our agency 
were active in introducing the guests 
and, of course, did not pass up the 
opportunity of getting better ac- 
quainted with the guests themselves, 
During the meeting no company or 
agency material was distributed at 
any time—only notebooks and pen- 
cils. 


Twenty Minute Talks 


Our first speaker was presented 
promptly at 9:30 a.m., and 164 men 
and women were in the audience at 
that time. Each speaker was given 
20 minutes for his presentation and 
a 10-minute discussion and question 
period followed. Many questions 
had to go unanswered in the brief 
time allotted, and as a result our tele- 
phones were busy for several days 
following the meeting with requests 
for additional information. 

All of those in attendance were 
guests of our agency for luncheon, 
and surprisingly enough more than 
75 percent remained for the after- 
noon program. We had suggested 
in our mailing material that guests 
who could not reserve a full day for 
the meeting, would be welcome to 
attend for part of the session. 


BURGLARY 


INLAND MARINE 


Trinity UNIVERSAL INSURANCE Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS > 
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EDWARD T. HARRISON, President 
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EXCESS OF LOSS 


The luncheon period was devoted 
to relaxation and visiting among our 
guests, and provided an excellent 
time for them to get acquainted with 
one another. They were seated in 
small groups, with one or two mem- 
bers of our agency as hosts at each 
table. 


No Technicalities 


Our speakers carefully avoided 
technical terms or detailed remarks, 
but instead presented their subjects 
in easily understandable form. Stress 
was given to the importance of the 
various coverages to the continua- 
tion of a successful business opera- 
tion. 

The meeting adjourned promptly 
at 4:30 in the afternoon, and at that 
time several of the larger buyers in- 
sisted upon offering a testimonial to 
our agency for arranging the con- 
ference. 

Upon later analyzing the attend- 
ance, we estimated that the firms 
fepresented paid well in excess of 
three million dollars annually for fire 
and casualty premiums. It was in- 
teresting to note that about 30 per- 
cent of these firms were not clients 
of our office. As a result, the ques- 
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tions raised by our various speakers 
have since been presented to various 
other insurance agents in our com- 
munity. 

Of course, we had no way of esti- 
mating results in the form of actual 
new business for our agency. How- 
ever, the morning following the 
meeting our first telephone call was 
from a non-client who had been in 
attendance, and who desired further 
details about business interruption 
coverage. The same day, a use and 
occupancy policy was sold with a 
premium of $1,780. A very substan- 
tial number of new sales have since 
been made which can be traced di- 
rectly to our meeting. 

Our agency has been gratified by 
the widespread interest in this ex- 
periment. Over 100 inquiries from 
agencies throughout the country have 
been received, requesting informa- 
tion in addition to the reports given. 
With some possible exceptions, it is 
our opinion that similar programs 
can be presented more successfully 
by individual prominent agencies, 
than by groups of agents in the dif- 
ferent communities. 

We understand that this meeting 
was the first of its kind sponsored 
by an agency or company anywhere 





in the country, and we are of course 
looking forward to the presentation 
of another session in the not distant 
future. 

Based on the results to date, we 
have every reason to believe that our 
experiment has proved to be an out- 
standing public relations effort. 


From an address before the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 


GIBSON JOINS A.F.I.A. 


OSEPH P. GIBSON, JR., has 

been named to head the newly- 
created casualty department of the 
American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation. The department handles 
coverages in all parts of the world 
outside of the United States for the 
Bankers Indemnity, Century Indem- 
nity, Fidelity & Casualty, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, Glens Falls In- 
demnity, Great American Indemnity, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
Home Indemnity, St. Paul Mercury 
Indemnity and New England Cas- 
ualty. Mr. Gibson has been vice 
president and general manager of 
the Excess Insurance Company of 
America since 1941. 
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AUTO SALVAGE DISPOSAL 
PLAN 


N AUTO salvage disposal lot 

for the use of insurance com- 
panies has been placed in experi- 
mental operation in San Francisco 
in a project sponsored by the Auto- 
mobile General Adjusters Associa- 
tion of San Francisco. Heretofore, 
wrecked, burned and other types of 
salvage cars have been generally 
either left in possession of the policy- 
holder or sold by the individual ad- 
juster in the field. 

To bring about a more uniform 
procedure with economy, the inter- 
ested insurance companies are tak- 
ing over salvage and having it towed 
to the lot in San Francisco. The 
towing and the lot are managed by 
the Underwriters Salvage Co., which 
will hold sealed bid sales at frequent 
intervals after broadcasting notice 
to the markets. The plan will take 
in a radius of 150 miles and is 
available to any insurance company 
licensed to do business in California. 
If the plan is as successful as hoped 
for in producing uniformity and re- 
ducing costs, it will be extended to 
other coast centers. 

The chairman of the Adjusters 
Association committee handling the 
plan is S. H. Bucholz, General Ad- 
juster, Royal Insurance Company, 
201 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


EXPANSION OF CROP 
INSURANCE OPPOSED 


T THE recent meeting of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents the members recorded 
their opposition to HR5564 now 
pending before Congress. This bill 
would expand the operations of gov- 
ernment crop insurance and extend 
such cover far beyond the intent of 
the present law. 
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DDD POLICY REVISED 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters and the Surety As- 
sociation of America have completely 
revised the comprehensive dishon- 
esty, disappearance and destruction 
policy, as well as all applicable en- 
dorsements, effective March 29th. 
The policy is issued under two 
forms: Form A, which provides the 
equivalent of primary commercial 
blanket bond coverage under insur- 
ing agreement I, and form B, pro- 
viding the equivalent of blanket posi- 
tion bond coverage, also under 
insuring agreement I, The remain- 
ing four insuring agreements are 
identical in either form. Insuring 
agreements II, III and IV are the 
equivalent of coverage under the cor- 
responding burglary and robbery 
policies. 





SPECIAL AGENT 
WANTED 


Experienced man wanted to call on 
finance and loan companies and 
automobile dealers who are financ- 
ing their own time-sales. A man who 
has been with an automobile manu- 
facturer as a dealer’s representative, 
or who has formerly been asso- 
ciated with an automobile finance 
company is preferred. Will con- 
sider a man who is or has been in 
the insurance business as a special 
agent. To the right man, a New 
England Stock Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, specializing in the writing of 
fire, theft and collision insurance 
for financial institutions, offers a 
very unusual opportunity. A suc- 
cessful applicant will be schooled 
at the home office with salary and 
expenses paid before field assign- 
ments are made. Your application 
will be treated as confidential and 
if you meet our requirements, de- 
tails will be discussed with you in 
private. Car is required as a man 
must travel. Give complete infor- 
mation including background, ex- 
perience, family status and salary 
desired. Address your application to 
Resolute Fire Insurance Company, 
83 Chapel St., Hartford, Conn. 











THINGS Hat ENDURE:::-°%tough. TIME °°: 


TAJ MAHAL — Central India. Of exquisite architecture inlaid with pre- 
cious jewels. Built as tomb by Emperor Shah Jahan as a symbol of devotion 
to the memory of his favorite wife. Started in 1637 — finished in 1647. 
20,000 workers employed — cost $12,000,000. 

The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 as 
an Agency Company. It has remained an Agency Company all-ways. 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES, AUTOMOBILE INLAND 
THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE (0, Ltd, SdkaANDASuihs tee AMMeR smn 
. e« CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 








SUBROGATION SUITS 
AGAINST U. S. 


HE status of subrogees under the 

Federal Tort Claims Act (passed 
in 1946) is not yet clear, but the de- 
tailed opinion of U. S. District Judge 
Medina (Southern District of N, 
Y.), holding that insurance com- 
panies may recover payments made 
to assureds for damage caused by 
the negligent acts of government em- 
ployees, is expected to bear con- 
siderable weight on any appeal to 
higher courts. The decision grew 
out of an action started by the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
and other companies to recover some 
$185,000 which they paid to as- 
sureds for the fire damage resulting 
from the collision of an Army plane 
with the Empire State building in 
New York City in 1945. The action 
may now proceed on the question 
of liability and damage with any 
appeal of Judge Medina’s decision 
held in abeyance until after the trial. 


N.A.I.A. LONG-HAUL 
TRUCKING REPORT 


OMPANIES either do not write 

long-haul trucking risks or write 
them on a very restrictive basis be- 
cause of (1) lack of the special type 
of servicing this industry requires 
and (2) inability to obtain adequate 
rates, reports the Long-Haul Truck- 
ing Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents. The committee recom- 
mended an organization to (a) pro- 
vide engineering, inspection and loss 
prevention services, (b) provide 
claim investigation and adjusting 
services and (c) gather rate-making 
statistics and establish equitable rat- 
ing plans. 
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ODAY accident and _ health 

insurance is a business with a 

premium volume of approxi- 
mately $800,000,000. Although a 
business which, in the United States, 
is now almost 100 years old, its 
greatest period of growth has oc- 
curred in the last ten years: a growth 
of over 300%. It is a form of in- 
surance written by over 600 insur- 
ers of various types: life and cas- 
ualty companies, stock and mutual 
companies, large companies and 
small companies, monoline accident 
and health companies, fraternal so- 
cieties and beneficial societies. It is 
a business which plays an important 
part in our national economy ; in- 
suring individuals and _ families 
against the financial hazards of acci- 
dent and sickness, guaranteeing 
business and credit stability through 
the business forms of insurance, 
rounding out the workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage by protecting, 
through group insurance, against the 
financial hazards of non-occupa- 
tional injuries and illnesses, offer- 
ing protection against unusual ex- 
posure resulting from travel, and in 
many other ways serving the insur- 
ing public. 

Certainly there is yet much to be 
accomplished in the conglomerate 
known as accident and health insur- 
ance. It is a form of insurance which 
has grown from simple coverages 
limited by many exclusions to one 
now offering broad, full coverage 
Protection. It has come a long way 
toward stabilization, with a conse- 
quent increase in public confidence. 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 


By J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


Manager, Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters 


As a business, accident and health 
insurance has grown rapidly, how- 
ever, and there remains much to be 
done before it will enjoy the unques- 
tioned dignity and respect it so right- 
fully deserves and which has long 
since been enjoyed by so many other 
segments of the insurance business. 


Public Confusion 


Many policies offered for sale are 
still too limited in coverage, too 
complicated with sales frills, too 
lacking in basic essential coverage. 
Competition has produced a greater 
heterogeneity of policies than is nec- 
essary to serve the public needs; 
thus resulting in public confusion. 


Simplification and a greater degree 


of uniformity of policy language are 
still sorely needed to better public 
understanding. There are those in- 
surers which still display a marked 
tendency to place excess profits be- 
fore public service and to engage in 
practices generally conceded to be 
unconscionable. The level and train- 
ing of the soliciting agent could 
often be higher and with a greater 
sense of moral responsibility. The 
settlement of claims is too frequently 
without regard to the spirit in which 
the policy is sold. Post underwrit- 
ing, or underwriting the claim 
rather than the application, is too 
often the practice in the home office. 

There is no need to dwell upon 
these factors, all of which have dis- 


tinct bearing upon the future of the 
business. They are spoken of widely 
in many quarters. The fact remains: 
these developments must come; and 
it is hoped that they will come volun- 
tarily from within the business, as a 
vital and primary part of a sound 
public relations program, before 
they are thrust upon the business 
by legislators or by regulatory 
authorities. 

In their absence, complete public 
confidence cannot be hoped for and 
the absence of this can, in turn, mean 
at any time, the intrusion of govern- 
ment into this important field of 
public service. 

There are four other facets to the 
business of accident and health in- 
surance, however, which are most 
pertinent at this time and which will 
have distinct bearing upon the 
future. 


Great Potential Market 


The first of these is the great 
potential market for future sales. 
The public is more conscious today 
than ever of the need of protection 
both against loss of income from 
accident and sickness and against 
hospital, surgical, and medical costs. 
Publicity given social health and 
government insurance plans has 
served to develop this consciousness 
in the public mind. As a conse- 
quence an ever increasing number 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Road Ahead—Continued 


of insurance companies are today 
awakening to the potentialities of 
this form of insurance and are either 
entering the field of, having long 
since entered, enlarging the scope 
and degree of their interests. 

The agent, too, has awakened to 
the values and uses of this form of 
insurance and devotes more time to 
it than heretofore. He finds in acci- 
dent and health insurance a “door- 
opener” or “contact-maker’” where 
otherwise the contact might have 
been lost. He finds a ready market 
when once he has made his approach 
from the viewpoint of personal in- 
surance programming. He finds in 
the high persistency rate of accident 
and health insurance a great per- 
sonal asset. These factors working 
together then—growing public con- 
sciousness, growing company enthu- 
siasm, and increased interest on the 
part of the agent—portend for the 
future continued growth of this form 
of insurance despite fluctuations in 
the economic cycle. 

Second : there is the impact of the 
Federal anti-trust laws upon the 
business. After July 1, 1948, follow- 
ing the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Southeastern 
Underwriters case and the dictates 
of Public Law 15, to the degree in- 
surance is not regulated by the states 
it will be subject to those Federal 
statutes. This means that at the 
State or Federal level fair trade 
practice measures will become ap- 
plicable to all forms of insurance. 
Unfair methods of competition, un- 


‘fair and deceptive acts and practices, 


misrepresentation, false advertising, 
defamation, boycott, coercion, and 
intimidation are among the practices 
prohibited. Unquestionably this will 
drive from the accident and health 
field many now existing publicly 
harmful practices. 

The states have not, however, 
passed legislation permitting con- 
certed activities in the field of acci- 
dent and health insurance. There- 
fore, such concerted activities which 
are in violation of the Sherman Act 
will of necessity have to cease after 
July 1. The ultimate effect of this 
legislative dictum upon the business 
is difficult to foresee. It is not be- 
yond the realm of possibility that 
conditions could develop similar to 


those which existed prior to 1914 
when unbounded competition even- 
tually resulted in severe damage, 
particularly to the smaller com- 
panies, with a consequent loss to 
the insuring public. Under such 
conditions coverages are extended 
without scientific foundation, under- 
writing becomes broadened and lax, 
rates and consequently commissions 
are reduced, in a period of depressed 
economic conditions, until financial 
stability is threatened and _ public 
confidence destroyed. 

Certainly no one desires to have 
such conditions develop. Yet, in the 
absence of a legislative pattern per- 
mitting concerted activities there is 
nothing to prevent such development 
except the sound, firm judgment of 
those in the business. Judgment, 
however, is too often tempered by 
expediency and response to local 
conditions. Unrestricted competi- 
tion, combined with the growing 
enthusiasm for this form of insur- 
ance just referred to can produce 
those conditions. The future, then, 
poses a problem of utmost singular 
importance. It can only be hoped, 
and strongly urged, that tendencies 
making for such destructive results 
be voluntarily curbed for the wel- 
fare of the entire business. 


Developing Regulation 


The third facet to be considered 
is the rapidly developing new con- 
cept of the regulatory pattern affect- 
ing the business. At the moment the 
Insurance Commissioners are con- 
sidering a new policy provision law 
applicable to accident and health in- 
surance. They are also considering 
minimum standards legislation. Re- 
cently they made the latest edition 
of the Official Guide retroactive to 
all policies issued after January |, 
1949. All this will require the re- 
printing, modernization, extension, 
and general improvement of the pol- 
icy contract. Eventually it may re 
sult in the development of uniform 
policy language, so long needed 
throughout the business. Addi- 
tionally, the Commissioners are con- 
cerned with the loss experience of 
the business. The eventual result of 
this regulatory activity, while it may 
not be without its fumblings and its 
growing pains, should be the raising 
of the level of the business and the 
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driving out of certain unconscionable 
practices. This, in turn, can only 
serve to increase the degree of public 
confidence in accident and health in- 
surance. 

Last, there is the interest in politi- 
cal circles in granting through gov- 
ernmental sources non-occupational 
disability benefits. The demands 
made of Congress by President Tru- 
man are familiar to everyone. Equ- 
ally familiar are the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell, the Taft, and the Crosser 
bills in Congress. In 1943 Rhode 
Island enacted a cash sickness com- 
pensation law of the monopolistic 
state fund type. In 1946 California 
enacted legislation amending the un- 
employment compensation law to 
provide non-occupational cash sick- 
ness benefits through the medium of 
a state fund or private insurers. Each 
year a flood of such legislation is 
introduced into the legislatures of 
many of the states. 

What the effect would eventually 
be on accident and health insurance 
is impossible at the moment to de- 
termine. It depends largely upon 
the degree to which such proposals 
gain headway, the nature of those 
proposals, and the amounts of bene- 
fits involved. That, passing or fail- 
ing, they will affect the business is 
certain. Beyond doubt the discus- 
sions and publicity surrounding such 
proposals have already served to 
make the public conscious of the 
need for protection. In the last an- 
alysis it is for the public to determine 
whether they desire to seek such 
protection through private or 
through public channels. Certainly 
their decision will be affected by 
the quality of protection and the de- 
gree of service offered by insurance 
companies. 

It is apparent, then, that the de- 
velopment of accident and health 
insurance in this country has reached 
a critical stage, a turning point. The 
immediate years ahead will call for 
important decisions. Upon those de- 
cisions rests the future. If these 
facets are properly borne in mind, 
and if the business will voluntarily 
raise the level of its methods and its 
services, accident and health insur- 
ance should then enjoy a high posi- 
tion of dignity and public esteem 
coupled with an era of sound growth, 
the extent of which could not have 

conceived ten years ago. 
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Claim Men With An 
**Agency Approach’’ 
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Business Interruption Insurance—A 

Purchaser of a Theatre after a Fire 

Had Occurred Held Not Entitled To 
Recover for Business Interruption 
Losses Subsequently Accruing. 


The owner of a moving picture 
theatre carried a fire policy on the 


theatre with a business interruption 
rider which protected the insured 
for the actual business loss sustained 
during the period necessary to repair 
the theatre following a fire. The 
policy also provided against assign- 
ment without consent of the insurer. 
The theatre owner entered into a 
contract for the sale of the theatre 
which provided that the seller should 
keep the building insured for the 
benefit of the purchaser, and that all 
existing policies should be continued 
and prorated as of the date of closing. 
While this contract was in effect, but 
before the closing of the transaction 
and the transfer of the title to the 
premises to the purchaser, a fire 
occurred which was sufficient to 
cause the suspension of the business 
for an indefinite period. Eleven days 
after the fire occurred the contract 
of sale was concluded and the title 
transferred to the purchaser. The 
seller also assigned to the purchaser 
the business interruption policy. The 
seller, however, filed a proof of loss 
with the insurer to recover his pay- 
roll loss for the eleven days inter- 
vening between the fire and the 
closing of the sale. This loss was 
paid to the seller by the insurer. 
Later the purchaser sought to 
recover upon the business interrup- 
tion policy for losses claimed to have 
been suffered subsequent to the 
transfer of the title. It was held by 
the Supreme Court of New York, 
Appellate Division, in Holt v. Fidel- 
ity Phoenix Fire Ins. Co., (1948) 76 
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N. Y. S. 2d 398, that the insurer was 
not liable for any business interrup- 
tion loss which accrued after the 
transfer of the title. The Court ruled 
that the only business insured by the 
policy was the business which had 
been conducted by the seller. Said 
the Court: 

“What this action amounts to is 
an attempt by a stranger to a policy 
of insurance to collect for loss of 
profits, etc., arising out of a business 
which had not come into existence 
until eleven days after the fire, and 
after the named insured, to whom 
the defendant had issued its policy 
had ceased to operate the business 
covered and had transferred the title, 
ownership and control of the prem- 
ises to the plaintiff.” 


Automobile Liability Insurance—In- 
jury Intentionally Inflicted Held to 
Have Been Accidentally Sustained 
Under New Hampshire Financial 
Responsibility Act. 


Two interesting question were re- 
cently decided in the case of Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. v. Wol- 
barst, (1948, N. H.) 57 A. 2d 151, 
which was a declaratory judgment 
action brought by an insurer to de- 
termine coverage under a motor 
vehicle liability policy. The policy 
involved had been issued in Vermont 
but the insured vehicle was being 
operated in New Hampshire at the 
time the injury was inflicted. It was 
provided in the policy that the in- 
surance afforded by the policy should 
comply with the provisions of the 
Motor Vehicle Responsibility Law 
of any state that might become appli- 
cable. It was therefore held by the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire 











that the policy, although issued in 
Vermont, should be construed with 
respect to the Financial Responsi- 
bility Act of New Hampshire. 

The second question presented in- 
volved the construction of the terms 
“accident” and ‘“‘accidentally  sus- 
tained” as contained in the policy and 
in the New Hampshire statute. The 
insured, while approaching the en- 
trance to a garage, had deliberately 
and intentionally caused his automo- 
bile to bump into the rear of an auto- 
mobile directly ahead of him and as 
a result of this intentional bumping 
an injury was sustained by one of 
the passengers in the car which was 
bumped. It was the contention of 
the insurer that the liability for this 
injury was not covered by the policy, 
as the injury had not been accident- 
ally sustained. The court rejected 
this argument, however, and held 
that the policy, construed in connec- 
tion with the language, purpose and 
intent of the New Hampshire statute, 
covered the injury although it had 
admittedly been wilfully and inten- 
tionally inflicted. In arriving at this 
conclusion the court stated that the 
purpose of the New Hampshire Fi- 
nancial Responsibility Act was fun- 
damentally to provide compensation 
for innocent persons that might be 
injured through faulty operation of 
motor vehicles. The broad purpose 
of the statute could best be served by 
construing the phrase “accidentally 
sustained” so as to included any un- 
fortunate occurrence causing injury 
or damage. Regardless of the mental 
state of the insured that precedes the 
injury or the damage suffered by the 
traveler, the suffering or the loss 
is the same. Neither injury nor 
damage is mitigated by the fact that 
there was intent at any stage of the 
occurrence. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 


7 current literature and prices en any of the following products and services. *” 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 

Metal! 

Micro 

Portable 

Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Visible 

10. Wooden 


CONAUAW 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 






































12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
~~ Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
No. No. 
Other 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 

- 45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 

63. Fire Protection 

111. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
70. Envelopes 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 

Systems 

73. Marking Devices 
74. Paper 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
113. Eradicable Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 


. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Ki 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 

Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 





~~nodern aids to... 


LETTER OPENER 
IMPLIFICATION and improvement 


are claimed by Commercial Controls 
Corporation for their new electrically 
operated letter opener. Mail of varying 
thicknesses can be opened with a thin 
uniform trim as fast as the operator can 
feed it into the machine. The newly de- 
signed model has only three moving parts, 


weighs but 28 pounds and has a body made * 


of one piece aluminum alloy casting. 





NEW BOOKLET 
WeHE SIMPLEST Business System,” 


booklet describing the economies 
possible in an office by the use of translu- 
cent paper and reproducing equipment, 
has been prepared for distribution by 
Ozalid, division of General Aniline and 
Film Corporation. Copies are available 
without charge on request. 
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Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Letter Opener 
Booklet 

Wobble Eliminator 
Personal File 
Promotional Novelty 


Moistener 
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Income Tax Digest 
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WOBBLE ELIMINATOR 
LAKE INDUSTRIES, the manufac- 


turers of “Levelmatic,” describe it as 
the solution to the universal need for a 
fully automatic device to stop furniture 
wobble. The hardly noticeable units are 
easily placed one under each leg of the 
furniture where they autamatically correct 
for uneven legs, sagging floors or for furni- 
ture standing partly on a rug and partly on 
bare floor. If the furniture is moved, the 
units automatically readjust themselves 
to the new conditions. Heart of the new 
device is “Bouncing putty,” a new silicone 
product developed by General Electric and 
Dow Corning Corporation. 





PERSONAL FILE 


LL ALUMINUM construction makes 

his personal file light, easily carried 
and sturdy. Features include a swivel 
front which opens a full three inches for 
easy filing, a 11.” deep chamber with sep- 
arate lock and key, 20 file folders, 5 heavy 
storage envelopes and a lock and key for 
the main filing space. Both fire resistant 
and water repellent, the file is streamlined 
with rounded corners and felt pads on the 
bottom. Manufactured by Maso Steel 
Products in gray or green baked enamel. 


PROMOTIONAL NOVELTY 


» nowhd as a small lipstick but smartly 
styled in gleaming jeweler’s metal, this 
flashlight-key chain makes a good promo. 
tional or advertising item. It is available 
engraved, polished plain or with any name 
or trade mark with key chain, name tag 
or other attachments. Illustration is ap. 
proximately half-size. Manufactured by 
the Brownie Manufacturing Company. 
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MOISTENER 


HE “GLUE-FAST” combination mois- 

tener manufactured by the Glue-fast 
Equipment Company, Inc., moistens la- 
bels, stamps and envelopes rapidly, cleanly 
and easily. Two specially designed 
wick rollers set in a waterproof base 
spread the moisture thoroughly and evenly 
without brushing off the glue. Any thick- 
ness of paper and widths up to 414” are 
accommodated. 
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INCOME TAX DIGEST 


HE TAX Publications Company, Inc., 

has prepared a digest of the impor- 
tant changes in the Federal Income Tax 
law which makes a timely mailing piece. 
The front cover may be imprinted with 
your name and address and there 1s 
room on the back page for a special 
message. A sample of the digest will be 
sent, without obligation, to anyone fe 
questing it. 
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T HAS been stated that loyalty 

has no price, that there is no sub- 

stitute for morale, and that real 
leadership is more important to suc- 
cessful operation than extensive or- 
ganization or perfect equipment. | 
think we can say that these state- 
ments are true as each is a cause of 
or results in a proper attitude. The 
main difference between men and 
machines is that the productivity of 
a man is determined largely by the 
way he feels about his job and the 
attitude he has about his company. 

Even today some executives refer 
to the employment of office “hands” 
or production “hands” and might 
even think that because the work 
is manual that the hands only are 
being hired. We know however that 
the whole individual is being em- 
ployed; and that the individual 
brings to work with him each day 
many things which may be an in- 
ducement to do an exceptional job, 
or on the other hand, may cause 
him to gripe and grumble and be 
anything but an efficient, industrious 
and happy individual. 


Signposts 


Recall for yourself those days 
when you have been down mentally 
—a little disagreement with the wife 
or husband—no luck in the bridge 
game the night before—a rebuke 
from the boss for a slight error but 
no commendation for the good work 
done—up all night with the baby— 
financial worries—worry about job 
security. Any of these and hun- 
dreds of other problems are being 
carried to the offices of your com- 
pany and mine each day, and these 
things are of vital importance in 
determining an employee’s real value 
to his company. These attitudes, 
considered together for the entire 
office force, determine its morale. 
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EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


by CLAUDE V. McBROOM 
Director, of Personnel, Methods, and 
Clerical Operations, 
Meredith Publishing Company 


But, attitude is an intangible thing 
—it cannot be measured in pounds, 
inches, degrees, decibels, or by the 
dozen. In the office where it is 
changing from good to bad, it can 
be noticed, not measured, in increas- 
ing absenteeism and tardiness; in 
poorer quality and lower quantity of 
production ; in greater accident fre- 
quency ; in bickering, sullen silence, 
etc. However, as office managers, 
we have not only a way of measur- 
ing morale but once we know what 
is wrong and the degree to which 
that factor is present, we can take 
steps to eliminate the difficulty, build 
toward the right attitude, and thus 
induce a more efficient operating 
unit. This method is the anonymous 
attitude survey which employs a 
questionnaire adapted to the needs 
of the investigation. It may be con- 
ducted wholly by the company or 
by a consulting firm, skilled in atti- 
tude survey procedure. If properly 
conducted and administered either 
method will produce the desired an- 
swers. 


Attitude Survey 


To obtain the opinions and atti- 
tudes of the members of the organi- 
zation concerning Meredith’s as a 
place to work, a questionnaire was 
given to each man and woman in- 
cluding those in the advertising sales 
branch offices. 

In a letter, Fred Bohen, Presi- 
dent, requested each of them to fill 
out the questionnaire and return it, 
unsigned, not to the company, but 
to Dr. William R. Spriegel of North- 
western University in Evanston. A 


stamped addressed envelope was 
provided for this purpose. This was 
done to assure the respondent of 
his anonymity. Knowing that no 
other member of the organization 
would see the answers, each had a 
full opportunity to report his frank 
and honest answers—favorable or 
unfavorable. 

Under the supervision of Doctor 
Spriegel the questionnaires were 
edited by Northwestern graduate 
students and tabulated by the Statis- 
tical Tabulation Company of Chi- 
cago. In the process of editing all 
names were deleted. A copy of the 
results was sent to Meredith’s. At 
no time, however, did one Meredith 
member see another’s questionnaire, 
and when the analysis was com- 
pleted the questionnaires were de- 
stroyed by Dr. Spriegel. 


Statistical Results 


I might mention just a few of 
the statistical results: 


1. General clerical workers ranked 
last on the question, “Do you 
think your own future oppor- 
tunities with Meredith’s are 
good, fair, poor, don’t know ?” 
Three-fourths of all respond- 
ents recorded their opportuni- 
ties as good or fair. 

2. Half of the men, but only a 
fourth of the women, rated 
their fellow workers as above 
average. An “above average”’ 
rating was given fellow-work- 
ers by a larger percentage of 
employees with fifteen years or 
longer service than by em- 
ployees with fewer service 
years. 

3. Those who rated their fellow 
workers as indifferent were, 
for the most part, young girls. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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PERSONALIZED 
REMINDERS 


Tie-up your name with 
your preferred clients. 
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DESK NAME PLATE 

Your client's signature enlarged and 
reproduced on gleaming Plexiglas . . 
and your name or advertising message 
stamped in the base. Always remains 
in sight, never discarded. 2” x 10” 
+ a5 





Desk Memo Pad 


Client's name engraved at top and 
your name stamped at the bottom of 
this smart Plexiglas pad holder. 534” 
x 7%”. A daily reminder of you and 
your business . . . $2.00. 


For further details and quantity discounts, 
write to 


FREE STATE ART PLASTICS 
8B Penna. Ave., Cumberland, Md. 














BUY BONDS TODAY! 





Employee Attitudes—Continued 


4. Older members of the organi- 
zation rated their bosses con- 
siderably lower than _ the 
younger ones. 

5. Four out of five executives and 
salesmen felt that the best qual- 
ified people were selected for 
promotions most of the time, 
but only half of the general 
clerical group did. 


The report portrayed definitely an 
eagerness on the part of the group 
for more information about job re- 
sponsibilities, company services, the 
general organization, and other de- 
partmental duties and current hap- 
penings ; quite a number of clerical 
workers considered wages as low; 
greater club activity was desired; 
and many hourly paid workers ex- 
pressed a desire for health and acci- 
dent insurance or a sick leave plan. 

We were immediately confronted 
with two problems, the first, “Should 
we publish the results?” and second, 
“What steps should we take as 
corrective measures to improve 
morale?” We decided to print the 
results serially in our house organ 
and most of the pertinent questions 
and answers were published. Cor- 
rective steps were taken and are still 
being made. For your information, 
I will mention a few. 

Security of income, in case of ex- 
tended illness, was very much a 
concern of hourly paid workers, so a 
study was made of sick leave plans 
and health and accident insurance 
programs. The latter was chosen 
and a tailor-made health and acci- 
dent plan was provided entirely at 
the company’s cost. 

The answers to many of the ques- 
tions indicated the respondents were 
uninformed or misinformed concern- 
ing the insurance program and other 
personnel service features. This 
meant that our orientation program 
needed checking and that new pub- 
lished information on the subjects 
was needed. 

A series of meetings was scheduled 
for all members of the organization 
with 30 to 40 in attendance at each 
meeting. Such meetings were held 
during working hours and the first 
forty minutes were devoted to an 
explanation of the following serv- 
ices : insurance (health and accident, 
hospitalization, surgical, group life 
and retirement annuity), unemploy- 


ment compensation, social security, 
medical benefit, athletic and club 
programs, library, vacations, holi- 
days, plant parties, service awards, 
etc. After a ten minute recess a com- 
plete explanation of the company 
organization chart was made. 

It was indicated that most indi- 
viduals did not have a manual or 
booklet of explanation regarding 
Meredith’s and its services. This 
prompted considerable activity along 
this line and now we have placed 
in the home of each employee a new 
manual, “This is Meredith’s.” This, 
of course, is also given to each new 
employee during his indoctrination 
period. 


Changes Made 


Because of the results of the sur- 
vey, many other changes were made 
and new plans, procedures and poli- 
cies are constantly being considered. 
Some other changes now made are 
mentioned to show the scope of sur- 
vey only. These pertain to: 


. Cafeteria service. 

. Christmas party. 

. Medical service. 

. Wage adjustments. 

Delegation of duties. 

. Training program. 

. As a guide in policy forma- 
tion. 

. Safety work. 

. Working conditions. 

. Equipment installations and 

maintenance. 
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Naturally some of these things 
would have been done had no atti- 
tude survey been made, but it is our 
belief that the importance of changes 
was brought out by knowing the at- 
titude of all the people. 


You are probably wondering what 
concrete gains we have made in re- 
turn for the cash expended. We 
cannot say definitely but we do know 
that since the inception of the various 
plans, we have had a reduction in 
turnover, a greater number of appli- 
cants referred to us by Meredith 
members and an increase in sugges- 
tions and voluntary remarks or com- 
mendation. Too, we believe that 
when % of the people answer the 
questionnaire it shows group if- 
terest and participation. 


From an address before the American Man- 
agement Association. 
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provide goods or a service of 
some kind, and with but few 
exceptions, for the profit which that 
same business will produce for its 


Biirsie eos are established to 


owners. Even those businesses 
offering goods or services “at cost” 
must have some margin of profit to 
provide for contingencies, replace- 
ments and obsolescence. To continue 
in business, the owners protect 
themselves against the loss of or 
destruction of the business through 
the purchase of certain forms of in- 
surance. The loss may come from 
the destruction of the physical 
property; it may come through 
liability imposed by law on the 
owners through the operation of the 
business or from dishonesty of 
persons employed. 

In preparing a program of in- 
surance for any business, whether 
for manufacturer, wholesaler or 
retailer the kind and severity of 
exposure should be the first con- 
sideration. By its very nature, fire 
is considered the most serious ex- 
posure regardless of construction, 
occupancy or protection. Some of 
the most disastrous and costly fires 
have occurred in buildings con- 
sidered “fire proof” and fire in- 
surance is, therefore, the basic 
coverage for any business. 


Extended Coverage 


In recent years the adoption of the 
extended coverage endorsement has 
caused producers to consider it 
synonymous with the basic fire 
coverage and in most instances the 
fire policy is considered incomplete 
without it. In addition, the van- 
dalism and the malicious mischief 
endorsement should also be attached. 

Where the exposure is of sufficient 
importance, earthquake insurance 
should be provided. This may be 
done by separate policy or in some 
territories by an endorsement to the 
fire policy in much the same manner 
a the extended coverage endorse- 
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BUSINESS PROGRAM 
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ment. Plate glass coverage must 
also be considered as well as cov- 
erage for neon signs or other similar 
signs or additions to the building 
not included in the fire policy, and 
its attachments. Also, and according 
to the exposure, boiler and machin- 
ery coverage must have attention. 

Thus, we begin with protecting 
the physical property and, that, of 
course, extends to the equipment, 
stock and other contents of the 
building. To provide for a total loss 
of all of the property, the producer 
should insist that the owner main- 
tain full insurance to value. To 
avoid a possible penalty in the event 
values fluctuate or increase, the 80% 
or 90% coinsurance clause rather 
than the 100% should form a part 
of the contract. For those businesses 
with either seasonable or sizeable 
fluctuation of inventory values, most 
states have adopted a reporting form 
of stock policy and it is recom- 
mended where warranted and per- 
mitted by state rule. 


Automobile Damage 
For the most part, the automobile 


material damage coverage remains 
as a single coverage because it may 


not be included in the fire policy, is. 
not a casualty coverage nor does it 


hardly ever come within any cate- 
gory except the one it creates for 
itself. 

Almost every producer is familiar 
with the writing of comprehensive 
and collision on private passenger 
cars. Fire, theft, combined addi- 
tional coverage and collision are the 
coverages generally placed on com- 
mercial units. Rules and rates for 
both private passenger cars and com- 
mercial vehicles are outlined in the 
automobile manual. However, in 
some states a fleet policy may be 
prepared in such a manner that the 
acquisition of new units and the 
cancellation or substitution of others 


may be done at any time during the 
term of the policy without immediate 
notice to the insuring company. 

The final premium for the policy 
is obtained at expiration by calculat- 
ing the premium for each change 
according to the rate in effect on 
the date of the newly purchased units 
or the cancellation of the individual 
units following each disposition. 
While the material damage auto- 
mobile coverage is rather common- 
place and easily understood, it 
should not be taken for granted by 
the producer but, on the contrary, 
should have the same careful atten- 
tion any of the other coverages have 
for the same account. 


Use and Occupancy 


Once the physical property has 
been properly protected, the pro- 
ducer should arrange for business 
interruption so that in the event of 
loss, the business may have sufficient 
funds to continue operations without 
loss of market until the original site 
can be re-established or another se- 
cured if the loss is substantial, all 
without sacrifice of profit. 

The form for the “business life 
insyrance” will, of course, depend 
upon the nature of the business it- 
self. For example, the operations 
of a manufacturing plant for an ar- 
ticle of some kind may differ so 


« widely from the retail outlet for that 
‘ same “product that consideration 
‘ must be’given to the location and the 


form, although some of the titles of 
the forms are identical. For example, 
there is a “Gross Earnings” form 
for manufacturing and for non- 
manufacturing risks, but the terms 
and the application of each form 
differs from the other. The pro- 
ducer must carefully select the form 
which is most clearly suitable for 
the subject of insurance. 

When the material damage cover- 
ages have been provided, both in 
amount and form, the producer 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Program—Continued 


should turn his attention to the lia- 
bility exposure. In most of the 
states, there are statutory coverages 
such as workmen’s compensation, 
employee disability away from the 
employer’s premises and _ possibly 
others. The rules and rates for these 
are more or less fixed by the respec- 
tive states and their purchase is 
mandatory before the business may 
operate. However, there are other 
exposures which are just as great 
and sometimes far more costly than 
those imposed by statute and affect- 
ing employees only. 


Comprehensive Policy 


Broadly speaking, the entire lia- 
bility of a business may be covered 
under the present-day ‘‘compre- 
hensive liability policy.” Through 
this broad form all of the known 
or existing hazards are the subject 
of a premium at the inception of 
the policy to which there is a “load- 
ing” for the unknown hazards or 


’ 


those which may develop during the 
term of the policy. At expiration, 
the business and its exposures are 
audited and a final adjustment of 
premium is made which includes all 
of the hazards for which the original 
charge was made plus those that 
were acquired during the policy term 
and a credit for those which ceased 
to exist during the same term. 

This type of policy eliminates the 
need for any other form of “third 
party” coverage and for the most 
part provides coverage for exposures 
for which there may not be a specific 
policy nor a combination of policies, 
either liability or property damage. 
Moreover, such a _ policy auto- 
matically provides coverage for ex- 
pansion of the business through 
additional locations, acquisition of 
new automobiles or trucks, or any 
other change not specifically ex- 
cluded. It is a single policy for all 
of the “third party” liability and no 
other form should be offered to 
either an old or a new account, un- 
less the producer is forced by the 
owner to do so. 





BOSTON 


Boston, capital of 
Massachusetts, has been 
associated with the his- 
tory of the United States 
since 1614. Its public 
buildings, old and new, 
are American by-words. 
Faneuil Hall, completed 
in 1762, was Peter 
Faneuil’s gift to Boston. 
It contains many historic 
paintings, is still the 
city’s public forum and 
is known as the “Cradle 
of Liberty.” This impor- 
tant New England city 
was selected early as an 
ideal location for one 
of our branch service 
offices. 
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HAVEN W. ANDREWS, Manager 


BOSTON SERVICE OFFICE 
50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 





As we approach the 
completion of a century 
and a half of friendly in- 
surance service, we are 
pleased to pay tribute to 
our Branch Service Offi- 
ces maintained through- 
out the United States as 
an added service for our 
many loyal agents. 
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Fidelity Insurance 


Now that the physical coverages 
have been determined and_ placed, 
and the “third party” coverages pro- 
vided, the producer must examine 
the business for possible — logs 
through dishonest acts of employees 
or disappearances of valuable prop. 
erty. 

Presently, there is a single policy 
for these coverages 
scope for these exposures like the 
comprehensive liability policy is for 
third party coverages. lor example, 
loss of money and securities either 
inside or outside of the premises: 
loss of similar items from safes or 
vaults, whether locked or not; loss 
of similar items from a desk or any 
other place in an office, either by 
unaccountable disappearance or by 
theft ; simple loss of property by ’ 
messenger (the messenger may be 
an officer or any other employee and 
the loss could occur anywhere in 
the United States and certain other 
designated places). 


somewhat in 


The policy also affords recovery 
for direct loss to the employer 
through dishonest acts of employees 
and in addition to loss of money 
through fraud or some other means, 
the policy extends to loss of other 
property through the same or similar 
dishonest act of the employee. For- 
gery of checks drawn on the em- 
ployers own forms and bank or 
forgery of checks received by the 
employer for merchandise are other 
exposures covered. 


Possible Endorsements 


In most instances, this policy may 
be endorsed to include practically 
all of the fidelity bond coverages, 
and possibly other forms, and thus 
again in a single policy, the business 
may protect itself against almost any 
kind of loss through dishonesty, dis- 
appearance and destruction of prop- 
erty which may not be found within 
the terms of specific policies. 

To sum up, the producer musi 
first analyze the business for its ex 
posures and then have in his owt 
mind a program which he feels 
should be adopted and change tt 
only as the need of the business 
dictates. 

F Manufacturers’ “Th 


From The Central 


Centralizer.”’ 
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IMPROVE YOUR DEPARTMENT STORE RISK 


ONCENTRATION of people 

in department stores is greater 

than in any other type of build- 
ing, with the exception of theatres 
and other places of public assembly. 
Architects, this fact, 
specify that greater amounts of steel 
and other substantial material be 
used in department store construc- 
tion than in ordinary types of build- 
ings. The resultant added strength 
is protection against possible collapse 
of structures subjected to constant 
stress and strain. 


recognizing 


The management of mercantile es- 
tablishments should follow the ex- 
ample of architects in taking added 
precautions for the safety of shoppers 
and store personnel. Daily concen- 
tration in department stores of large 
numbers of shoppers, whose number 
is augmented by the sales and main- 
tenance forces of such establish- 
ments, presents an acute safety prob- 
lem in each community. 


A Rare Opportunity 


The local insurance producer, in- 
tent on building an outstanding civic 
reputation, has a rare opportunity to 
assist mercantile management by ad- 
vising on the hazards inherent in de- 
partment stores and by following 
through with suggested remedial 
measures. Qualified company field- 
men and engineers are always avail- 
able to assist the producer. 

Without attempting to become a 
technical expert on the subject of 
department store safety, the local 
producer can find numerous eharac- 
teristic hazards about which to warn 
management. The mere matter of 
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JOHN N. COSGROVE 


transit from floor to floor in a store 
presents endless dangers. If per- 
sons traverse stairs, they should be 
warned by prominently displayed 
signs to use handrails and to proceed 
cautiously. 

Women comprise the vast ma- 
jority of department store shoppers. 
Their current mode of dress includes 
the “new look” with long, full, 


- a ae = es 
» 3 AS 


sweeping skirts. This style combined 
with high heeled shoes makes a dan- 
gerous combination which can cause 
many tripping or falling accidents on 
stairs. Women using stairs may be 
carrying bundles containing china, 
glass or other fragile material which 
can shatter and cause cuts in the 
event of a fall. 

Stairways should have adequate 
light at all times and should be main- 
tained free of objects which might 


cause a fall. Regular inspections 
should be made to detect grease or 
other substances which promote slip- 
ping. 


Escalators 


Escalators, particularly of old de- 
sign, present many menacing haz- 
ards, including the aforementioned 
dangers of stairways. It is necessary 
to control the activity of children on 
escalators. Sitting on the steps or 
riding on the rails must never be 
permitted. Running and skylarking 
must also be forbidden. 

Because of the vast amount of 
traffic handled each day, department 
store elevators should receive scrup- 
ulous attention from the maintenance 
staff. Regular tests of mechanical 
equipment are essential. Elevator 
operators should’ be carefully 
screened at the time of employment, 
thoroughly trained in safety prac- 
tices, and indoctrinated with the im- 
portance of their job. They should 
be taught never to overload their 
elevators under any circumstances. 

Management should not assign 
older people who have outgrown 
their usefulness in other departments 
to the supposedly simple job of 
elevator operator. Elevators carry 
precious human cargoes. Only quali- 
fied people should be entrusted with 
any job involving the safety of hu- 
man beings. 

Employees of department stores 
are exposed to numerous hazards due 
to the endless variety of activities in 
the daily routine. Management can 
secure the cooperation of employees 
by a sensible approach to safety. This 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Department Store Risk—Continued 


approach should stress the fact that 
safety is in the employees’ own best 
interest—and should emphasize that 
persons who are injured suffer both 
physically and economically. 

Basic instruction in safety prac- 
tices should be given every employee 
for his own protection and to enable 
him to make the store safer for fellow 
employees and customers. Manage- 
ment will find that making safety an 
integral part of company policy 
builds the morale of employees, par- 
ticularly if a suggestion system is 
set up whereby employees can ac- 
tively join in the program. 


Safety Programs 


All programs should include the 
following highlights : 

Observe proper lifting practices to 
avoid the possibility of hernia. 

Use caution in opening packing 
cases and other containers. Appro- 
priate tools should be available for 
this work and should always be used. 

Be careful where glass or other 
dangerous material is concerned. Do 
not thrust hands blindly into cases 
containing such materials. 

Watch out for and immediately re- 
port broken or splintered flooring. 

Keep movable objects such as 
racks and trucks used for transpor- 
tation of merchandise, out of aisles 
where they are a menace to custom- 
ers and employees. 

Pile and arrange stock carefully to 
minimize the danger of material fall- 
ing from shelves and display racks. 
This is particularly important where 
heavy objects are involved. 


Maintenance Personnel 


Special instruction in safety prac- 
tices is imperative for maintenance 
personnel. They should understand 
and conform to safe practices in all 
of their operations. It is manage- 
ment’s duty to provide instruction 
and to see that rules are followed. 

Good housekeeping is one of the 
most important phases of department 
store management. Packing material 
such as excelsior should be stored in 
approved metal bins. Paper, wooden 
fragments, and sweepings must be 
removed daily. 


Constant care and follow up on 
safety rules are needed in all work 
rooms devoted to such activities as 
clothing alteration, trimming hats 
fur repairing, upholstering and re. 
pairing of furniture. Each of thes 
activities may present many special 
hazards which competent company 
engineers, at the producers request, 
can identify and help to minimize 
with the cooperation of management, 


No Smoking 


Management should adopt and en- 
force strict no smoking rules for em- 
ployees. Special rooms should be 
provided for smoking. No one ex- 
cept competent electricians should be 
allowed to install or repair wiring 
and electrical devices. Custodian 
personnel need instruction in the safe 
handling of furnaces, boilers and all 
other equipment. 

The modern department store is 
generally a well constructed fire re- 
sistive and sprinklered _ building. 
Management, however, should never 
be allowed to forget that most mer- 
chandise is flammable and can read- 
ily be ruined by water damage, smoke 
and breakage incidental to a fire. Fire 
safety precautions are indispensable 
regardless of the excellence of the 
building construction and the pres- 
ence of a sprinkler system. 

Of course such precautions are 
doubly necessary in the old style de- 
partment store, marked by open stair 
wells, unenclosed elevator shafts and 
other vertical openings. Here again 
company engineers, at the request of 
the producer, can recommend instal- 
lations which will prevent the rapid 
spread of fire which has characterized 
blazes in this type of department 
store. 

Almost every American commu- 
nity depends to a large extent upon 
its department stores for the neces- 
sities and for some of the luxuries of 
everyday living. Economic waste, 
job displacements and general com- 
munity inconvenience are caused by 
accidents and fires. The local pro- 
ducer would do well to attempt to 
minimize such occurrences—many 0! 
which are directly attributable to 
negligence—by devoting part of his 
time to the improvement of safety 
conditions within his local mercantile 
establishments. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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SMALL BUSINESS PROSPECT 


HAT is sometimes “one 
man’s poison is another 
man’s meat.” This appears 


to be the situation in the field of 
dishonesty or fidelity insurance. 

Many agents say, “It can't be 
sold.” 

Others add, “At least it can’t 
be sold to the small business man.” 

Then some of these people go on 
to say that instead of gaining a 
friend when they try to sell dis- 
honesty insurance to a small busi- 
ness, they create ill feeling. They 
say the inference that the prospect’s 
employees may be dishonest is in- 
directly a reflection on the pros- 
pect’s judgment, since usually he is 
the one who did the hiring. 


lt Can Be Sold 


This feeling is becoming quite 
prevalent. A number of articles have 
even appeared in some of our na- 
tional insurance journals regarding 
it. However, experience has proven 
to me that dishonesty insurance can 
be sold. You, or any other alert 
agent, can sell it. You can sell it to 
the small business man. 

Usually it is the approach to the 
problem which determines whether 
you come out of the prospect’s office 
with a “no” answer or whether you 
come out with the premium. 

Believe me, you can sell dishonesty 
insurance. In recent years since 
most companies have been develop- 
ing this line of business, it has 
shown a steady increase. It will 
increase much more. The surface 
has only been scratched and em- 
ployee bonding is a widely accepted 
practice. Today it is considered to 
be an important part of any business 
which desires complete insurance 
protection. 


Small Businesses Need It 


Definitely, dishonesty insurance 
tan be sold. It is being sold, and 
the sooner you start soliciting this 
business from smaller business men, 
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the more dishonesty insurance you 
will sell and the more worthwhile 
service you will be giving. 

A common misconception held by 
many agents is that the larger a 
business, the more its need for dis- 
honesty insurance. This idea, to 
my mind, is responsible for so many 
agents not even trying to sell dis- 
honesty insurance. Living in a small 
community where businesses are 
likewise small, they figure that 
dishonesty insurance is not needed. 


Many Prospects 


Through my experience I have 
found that any kind of retail store 
employing five or more persons can 
usually be listed as a good prospect 
for a blanket bond. 

You'll find that many hardware 
stores, automobile sales agencies, 
drug stores, men’s furnishings stores, 
women’s specialty shops, department 
stores, and manufacturers of all 
kinds fall easily within this classifi- 
cation and can thus form the back- 
bone of a good start in dishonesty 
insurance. 

When selling the small business 
man, the right approach is essential. 

If you go into a man’s office 
and tell him there’s a potential thief 
among his employees and that for 
this reason he needs dishonesty 
insurance, can you blame him for 
getting riled up? This approach may 
work in a large concern where the 
head man does not know his em- 
ployees personally, or knows them 
only slightly or by name only. But 
don’t criticize the small business 
man’s employees. Rather, appeal to 
his self-interest, his interest in keep- 
ing his business a going concern. 

All companies need dishonesty 
insurance. However, there is one 
big difference between a large busi- 
ness and a small one insofar as em- 
ployee dishonesty is concerned. A 





large business, because of its very 
size, can stand an average dishonesty 
loss better than the small business. 
Take, for instance, a case such as the 
following ! 

The ABC Manufacturing Com- 
pany is a large business, doing 
around a $500,000 volume annually. 
Cashier James walks off with $5,000, 
Of course, it’s a loss as far as the 
company is concerned but being a 
large business, it can soon absorb 
the $5,000 loss. 

On the other hand, if the manu- 
facturing plant is small, with a small 
capital, a small inventory, a small 
turnover, etc., a cashier in this busi- 
ness who walks off with $5,000 
might well-nigh mean ruination to 
the company. So it is with most any 
employee dishonesty loss in a small 
company, whatever the amount may 
be. Even a small loss is felt con- 
siderably. a 

This is an angle, therefore, to be 
pointed out when selling dishonesty 
insurance to the small business. 
Point out that the dishonesty of a 
single employee might put the busi- 
ness into bankruptcy. 


Other Angles 


Another angle is that because a 
business is small, there is likely to 
be less supervision over employees, 
and there is opportunity for fewer 
safeguards against dishonesty. Also, 
because of its smallness, such a busi- 
ness as we are discussing here can- 
not spend money to have an auditing 
company come in and make periodi- 
cal check-ups as a large company 
might do, hence the greater need 
for protection. 

Approached in this way the small 
business man is shown how a blanket 
bond can be of real service and can 
give him a form of coverage vital 
to the very existence of his business. 
At the same time such a bond does 
not point an accusing finger at any 
one of his employees. 

—From the Employers’ Pioneer 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety: Philip P. 
Laing has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent of the 
public official and depositor division, suc- 
ceeding B. Palmer Keating, Jr., retired. 


x * * 


Allstate: The Chicago branch office has 
been moved from 33 North LaSalle Street 
to 20 North Wacker Drive. 


xk *& 


American-Associated: Edgar E. Isaacs, 
formerly assistant manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch office, has been transferred 
to the New York office in the same ca- 
pacity. W. F. Wratten has been promoted 
from underwriting supervisor to assistant 
branch manager of the Chicago branch 
ofice. John C. Litcher has been named 
assistant manager of the Milwaukee 
branch. H. HW’. Donovan has been made 
assistant manager of the Hartford branch 
office. Irving G. Smith has been advanced 
from agency supervisor to assistant man- 
ager of the Newark branch office. Ed- 
ward M. Saunders has been advanced 
from field representative to underwriting 
supervisor of the Philadelphia office. 


x & 


American Insurance Group: Jolin S. 
Latimer has been appointed special agent 
in southern New Jersey, succeeding spe- 
cial agent Charles Rathbun, who has 
been transferred to southern California. 

Frederick E. Quinn has been named 
assistant secretary and Allen G. Shaw 
assistant treasurer of the Bankers In- 
demnity Insurance Company. 

A loss department has been established 
in the Camden, New Jersey, service of- 
fice, with Lamar E. Chamberlain, for- 
merly a staff adjuster in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan office, in charge as staff 
adjuster. Mr. Chamberlain is succeeded 
in Philadelphia by William H. Downs, 
formerly staff adjuster in the home office 
at Newark. 

s- 2 = 


American Surety Group: /rvin E. Hunt 
has been promoted from assistant man- 
ager to manager of the Syracuse branch 
o succeeding A. Bradley Fuller, re- 
red. 


xk *® 


Celina Mutual Casualty: A new branch 
office has been opened at 906 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, with John J. 
Black as manager, for this company and 
its fire affiliate, The National Mutual In- 
surance Company. 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Employers’ Group: The New England 
department has been moved to 40 Broad 
Street, Boston, and the following per- 
sonnel changes made: Henry Hansen, Jr., 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of personnel and office manager ; 
Rexford H. Taylor has been appointed 
agency supervisor and John E. Borhek 
Boston special agent. 


A service office has been opened at 203 
Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains, New 
York, to provide underwriting, claim, en- 
gineering and payroll audit facilities for 
producers in Westchester, Putnam, 
Dutchess, Rockland and Orange Counties. 
Lawrence I. Templeman will be manager 
of the office. Assisting Mr. Templeman 
in production and other field work will 
be H. Mandeville Kline, field representa- 
tive; and John P. Nixon, formerly in the 
New York office, underwriter. The claim 
department is under the supervision of 
Frank Z. Culver. Daniel A. Genovese, 
William C. Kavanah, Arthur C. Mann 
and Charles F. May will be adjusters. 
Payroll audit will be in charge of Sydney 
J. Adelson. Working as engineers will be 
Harvey W. Moore, Guy G. Portman and 
Lee C. Teator. 


x & & 


Eureka Casualty: William J. Schofield, 
Jr., has been appointed associate manager 
of the Pittsburgh branch office. He will 
handle the general casualty business, while 
coal mine compensation will continue un- 
der the management of W. G. Dick. 


xkkwk 


Fidelity & Deposit Group: Kenneth B. 
Kell, formerly assistant manager in the 
Syracuse office, has been appointed an 
assistant manager of the agency depart- 
ment in Baltimore. C. R. Beckwith has 
been made assistant manager of the claim 
department, succeeding William  F. 
Clarke, who was relieved of the duties 
because of ill health. Mr. Clarke, how- 
ever, continues as a member of the claim 
department. K. W. Hemp, formerly 
manager of the bonding department of 
Gaedke-Miller Agency, Milwaukee, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Beckwith 
as manager of the Milwaukee claim office. 


x kk 


Founders’ Fire & Marine: Harold L. 


Strous, formerly chief examiner and 
superintendent of agencies, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the fire department 
with the responsibility for fire under- 
writing. 









Hardware Mutuals: A new policywrit- 
ing office has been opened at 4137 Wash- 
ington Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
under the management of S. L. Larson. 
It will provide casualty and fire insur- 
ance service to policyholders in the states 
of Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


xk 


Hartford Accident: B. F. Gates, for 
merly manager of the St. Paul branch 
office, has been named assistant general 
manager of the New York department. 
He is succeeded in St. Paul by John C. 
Bowers, who has been special agent in 
northern Indiana. 

A claims office has been opened at 211 
South Fourth Street, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, with Theurman Pettie in charge. 


2 @ & 


Hartford Steam Boiler: A branch office 
has been established at 224 Harrison 
Street, Syracuse, New York, under the 
managership of Elmer P. Leddy. Joseph 
J. Farrell has been appointed chief in- 
spector for the new office and George H. 
Turner is office supervisor. 

David C. Lewis, formerly chief in- 
spector for the Minneapolis department, 
has been transferred to the home office 
as assistant chief adjuster. Senior super- 
vising inspector J. W. Wilkinson suc- 
ceeds Mr. Lewis. 


xk * 


Home Insurance: Francisco E. Lopes, 
formerly assistant manager, has been 
made manager of the Havana, Cuba, 
branch office. 

xk 


Houston Fire & Casualty: Hoyt R. 
Warren has been appointed manager of 
the fidelity and surety department of this 
company and the General Insurance Cor- 
poration. He succeeds Charles M. Daley, 
deceased. 

7.2 2 


Insurance of N. A. Cos.: A new office 
has been opened at 13 O'Connell Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, to 
supervise business throughout Australasia. 
Edward W. H. Cowper has been ap- 
pointed manager. 

Charles A. Sanford, assistant secretary, 
has been designated head of the auto- 
mobile department of the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America. He 
succeeds R. S. Robins, recently elected 
liability secretary, and will continue in 
charge of the group’s aviation depart- 
ment. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern: H. Hal- 
lock Bartlett has joined this Portland, 
Oregon, agency as fire engineer specializ- 
ing in appraisals, fire prevention and rate 
making. 


xk & 


Jones & Whitlock: Harry F. Legg, for- 
merly vice president in charge of the 
New York office of the Manufacturers 
Casualty Insurance Company, has joined 
the Chicago branch of this agency. 


x k * 
London Assurance: Paul E. Steele has 


been named state agent for the states of 
Kansas and Missouri. 


Manufacturers Casualty: State agent 
Vincent W. Russ has been made manager 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, office of this 
company and its affiliate, the Manufac- 
turers Fire Insurance Company. He will 
supervise central and western Ohio. 


x * * 


Maryland Casualty: Dr. N. Clyde 
Marvel has been appointed director, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Arthur Karfgin, who has 
resigned to devote his full time to private 
practice. 


x &k * 
Michigan Mutual Liability: A new office 
has been opened at 115 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y., with H. W. Gibson as resi- 
dent vice president. 
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New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 


i= Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dolass=— 


























National Surety: The Phil Grossmayy 
Company of Portland, Oregon, has bey 
appointed general agent for the state oj 
Oregon, representing both  Nationg 
Surety Corporation and National Sure 
Marine Insurance C orporation. The com. 
pany has closed its Portland service office 
W. B. Gilham, who has been manager jy 
Portland, will be associated with the gen. 
eral agency as manager of the bond de. 
partment. 
x * *® 


North British Group: John L. Magen. 
heimer, secretary in charge of the westem 
department, has been advanced to the 
executive department with administrative 
duties. He is succeeded by Charles | 
Day, formerly state agent in Missouri} 
Walter F. Moore, formerly state agent 
in Oklahoma, has been assigned to the 
home office to assist Mr. Day. 


xk * 

Northwestern Mutual Fire: Thoma 
Finn has been promoted from staff aé- 
juster to branch claims manager at Ta- 
coma, Washington, for this company and 
the Northwest Casualty Company. He 
replaces Ray Beck whose health will not 
permit him to continue his present duties 

Kenneth W. Schrock, formerly an u- 
derwriter in Dallas, Texas, has been 
appointed inspector for the southwestern 
department. 


x & F 


Ohio Farmers: Car! E. Scheetz has been 
made a special agent in Indiana. 

& & ® 
Atkins has 
capacity of 


Personal Indemnity: ”. P. 
joined this company in the 
assistant secretary. 


2 & @ 


Security Group: Richard B. Masters 
has been made co-assistant manager of 
the Pacific department. John S. Harlan 
has been advanced from the metropolitan 
department to the position of office man- 
ager. 


xk * 


Standard of Detroit Group: Alfred H. 
Klein has been named manager of the 
southeastern department at Atlanta, suc- 
ceeding the late Francis M. Bamberg, 
and John P. Hacker, Jr., has been named 
field representative. 

Peter J. Lynch has been named mat- 
ager and Edwin B. Nelson assistant man- 
ager of the bonding department at the 
Chicago branch of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company. 


=x & @ 


Toplis & Harding: Eugene C. Sutton 
has joined the staff of this adjusting 
firm and will be in charge of aviation 
adjustments throughout the United States. 


x kk 


The Travelers: Henry M. 
formerly assistant marine underwriter at 
San Francisco, has been made superit- 
tendent of the marine department at 
Angeles. 


Sanguinett, 
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ELLING TIPS | 


: 
| from The HOME OFFICE 











SALES LETTERS 


ODAY a good sales letter is 

probably the best means of get- 
ting in direct communication with a 
prospect or policyholder, previous 
to a personal call. Such a letter 
should contain the four advertising 
fundamentals of attention, interest, 
desire and action, which will pre- 
pare the way for the interview and 
often lead to a direct sale. A further 
advantage of a sales letter is that 
it can be personalized to each 
individual prospect as well as to 
vocational groups, such as doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, etc. 

When writing a sales letter it is 
desirable to attempt to catch the 
attention and interest of the prospect 
in the first line. The letter should 
be brief, and it should be individ- 
ually typed on the agent’s letterhead 
and signed personally by him. A 
reply card also should be enclosed 
as well as a circular or blotter 
describing the coverage mentioned. 
The blotter will remain on the 
prospect’s desk as a constant re- 


minder of your agency. 
—Standard Accident 


MAKE MORE CALLS 


AKE more sales calls than you 

ever made before, as the law 
of averages will work for you. The 
more people seen and intelligently 
called upon, the greater will be the 
average return but do not overlook 
that the use of “leg work” only in 
making your calls, as a matter of 
routine, is not only more timesome, 
but often is as ineffective as making 
too few calls. However, by combin- 
ing “leg work” with “head work” 
such performance brings the desired 


results. 
—wNational of Detroit 
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WHY NOT ASK? 


MAGINE the chagrin of the 

agent who was told by a client of 
long standing that he had just placed 
a big batch of insurance on some 
goods in a foreign land, Burma to be 
exact, with another broker. 

“T cover your house, your car and 
all your business schedule—why 
didn’t you give it to me?” says the 
Agent. 

“You never asked me,” says the 
Client. 


—Franklin Fire 


GADGETS FOR CRASHES 


AN AGENT in the industrial community 
of Essex, near Baltimore, has a plywood 
sheet painted with the same multiple street 
intersections found on automobile claim re- 
port forms. He also has a stock of ten-cent 
store toy automobiles and trucks. 

When an insured reports an accident and 
fills out the forms he is taken to the plywood 
street sheet. The insured is asked to show 
just how the accident occurred. There fol- 
lows: “Well, | was coming like this, see? 
and this other guy was coming this way. 
Then this guy turns and . . ." and so on, 
all with the model cars traveling on the 
“street sheet." The little drama the insured 
reenacts doesn't take the place of any claim 
form, and probably does little, if anything, 
to help a claim adjuster arrive at his deci- 
sions. But the insured who comes in, fills in 
his report, and shows what happened using 
miniature models almost always evidences 
satisfaction at being able to give a graphic 
demonstration of the accident.—U. S. F & 
G. Bulletin. 


INSPECT AND HOLD 


T IS a sound principle that any 
property worth insuring is worth 
inspecting. Any customer who 
spends money for insurance deserves 
attention. When an agent neglects 
to give his customers proper atten- 
tion, he may be sure that they are 


vulnerable to competition. 
—Cravens Dargan Review 


AH, SPRING 


ES, Spring is wonderful. It’s 

the time for out-of-doors living, 
for swimming, golf, tennis, baseball, 
fishing, and for all the other health- 
ful and stimulating enterprises that 
America engages in. Unfortunately, 
however, it’s the time for accidents 
—the caddy struck by a driven ball, 
the bleacherite hit by a fouled base- 
ball, the fishing partner injured by 
a miscast fly. These unhappy events, 
occurring by the thousands as they 
do each year, bring to mind the need 
for comprehensive personal liability. 
Have you suggested it to your 


sports-minded clients lately? 
—Ohio Casualty Pointers 


BATTER UP 


HE baseball season is just around 

the corner—and it’s not too early 
to make plans for writing the profit- 
able sports medical coverage on 
school, amateur and_ semi-profes- 
sional teams. Pre-season baseball 
meetings have already been held in 
many localities. Budgets and ex- 
penses will naturally be, discussed. 
Provision should be made now for 
the purchase of sports medical cov- 
erage. It should be a necessary item 
on every team budget—how neces- 
sary is clearly shown by the many 
claims in company files. 

It is not difficult to illustrate the 
need for this very popular coverage. 
Start now to contact business man- 
agers, coaches or athletic directors of 
the various organizations in your 
vicinity which sponsor baseball 
teams. And don’t forget—softball is 
becoming more popular every season. 
You can offer the same protection 


for softball teams. 
—American Casualty 
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GLANTS 


from other Fields 


“Plus” Sales Components 


ERE are fifteen steps in good 
fH] stesmansnip that are rarely 

taught in any sales manual. 
They will not be taught here either, 
for they cover too much ground and 
reach too deeply into the springs of 
human motives and actions. But the 
listing of them may help some sales- 
man to understand better why he 
doesn’t sell more goods. Or perhaps 
they will provide a handy check-list 
for the sales executive who sees his 
men falling short, even when they 
are given the best of coaching and 
are provided with every bit of sales 
data that can be mustered. The 
listing here does not pretend to ar- 
range these factors in relation to 
their importance. 


First Step 


Analysis: In the old, simple days, 
the salesman might walk right in and 
go to it without the need of much 
ability to analyze a dealer’s prob- 
lems. Today the salesman who 
hopes to succeed must first of all 
be a good business analyst. Brands 
are multitudinous. Advertising cam- 
paigns, too. The dealer can no 
longer put in a line merely because 
it is a good one and well advertised. 
It must fit in with his class of trade, 
his program for expansion. 

Synthesis: Analysis only gets at 
the facts. The sales analyst must 
become a synthetic worker. He may, 
for instance, Say to the tenement 
house dealer, “You are losing a 
fairly good volume of trade simply 

use you cater only to the poorest 
in the neighborhood. Put some of 
my goods in the window and catch 
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the landlords who live here and own 
these tenement houses. And put the 
goods in because even those who 
buy the lower-grade goods like to 
splurge occasionally. And put them 
in because many of your poorest cus- 
tomers have increased their incomes 
during the war and are ready to 
move a notch further up in the qual- 
ity of the goods they buy.” 


Be a Step Ahead 


Leadership: Says one of the best 
sales executives I have known, “The 
effective salesman is always a step 
ahead of the man he calls on. He is 
leading the way to greater oppor- 
tunities. He must keep teaching him 
something in a way that wins his 
respect. Where a salesman falls 
short of this he has a wrestling match 
on his hands instead of being a guide 
who is leading the way up to a 
mountain top.” 

Manners: The salesman of even 
the lowest-priced goods usually calls 
on people throughout the whole 
range of social standing. Good man- 
ners are too unobtrusive to ever 
offend even the pushcart peddler. 
With the cultured person, the lack 
of them may prove fatal. The sales 
manager for a house manufacturing 
an automotive specialty says, ‘“Be- 
fore I employ a salesman I take him 
out to a meal with me.” 

Integrity: Of course! But you 
can’t teach it in a sales manual. 

Faith: Yes, faith is a primary 
need. And the salesman must have 
faith in many varieties—faith in 


himself, faith in his line, faith in his 
dealers, faith in his territory. Prac- 
tically all those forms of faith can 
be built up. The first—faith in one’s 
seli—may seem most difficult, but 
if all the other faiths are built up, 
it will usually be found that no 
reason can be found for the non- 
existence of the first. It simply dis- 
appears. 

Recuperation: A New Yorker 
who has made an enviable record at 
selling motor-trucks may be found 
at the ringside of Madison Square 
Garden every time there’s a prize- 
fight. He explains, “I enjoy watch- 
ing good boxing for its own sake, 
but on top of that, a good fight has 
the effect of bucking me up for days. 
It’s a lesson in getting up after 
you're knocked over, and carrying 
on even when things are utterly 
against you.” Certain it is that “Re- 
cuperation” is a most important 
characteristic in good salesmanship. 
The candidate must be able to take 
a lot of “Your price is too high” 
without getting groggy. He must be 
able to rise at the count of nine in 
face of that solar-plexus blow, “I 
buy only from my father-in-law.” 
The salesman without extraordinary 
recuperative powers is no salesman 
at all. 

Interest: That almost goes ficst, 
doesn’t it? Interest in one’s good, 
interest in one’s customer list, in- 
terest in one’s territory. Of course, 
no one in any line of work gets far 
without interest, but probably the 
need is exceptionally great in selling. 

Activity: Not mere rushing 
around. Not necessarily most-calls- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Components—Continued 


per-day. Not even, perhaps, a big 
clean-up in a new territory. Ac- 
tivity, rather, that is steady and sane 
at building up volume and stability. 
“When a man brags about his num- 
ber of calls a day,” says one sales 
executive, “I always begin to worry 
about the quality and effectiveness 
of his contacts.” 

Imagination: Every human being 
has imagination along his own pe- 
culiar lines. Since the salesman 
deals with prospects in big variety, 
his imagination must have great 


variety, too. He must see that Bill 
Bailey isn’t interested in goods as 
such, but is keenly interested in giv- 
ing his children a college education. 
So Mr. Salesman builds his sales 
talk in a way that relates his product 
to Bailey’s goal. Then Cy Simpson, 
another dealer, looks forward to re- 
tiring and becoming a country gen- 
tleman, and the sales talk must be 
built to relate to that goal. 
Friendliness: You'd hardly think 
that men could get on sales depart- 
ment payrolls without this charac- 
teristic, and yet thousands do. You 
see them snubbing clerks, insulting 
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telephone operators, and even high. 
hatting prospective customers. 

Focus: This means that no mat. 
ter how miany sales points a sales. 
man may use, he must be able to 
bring them all together like the many 
feeble rays that combine to make a 
powerful searchlight. To put it in 
another way, his selling story may 
of necessity be complicated, but he 
will be able to string together its 
elements into some semblance of 
unity and simplicity. 

Vitality: In “Napoleon,” Enmil 
Ludwig wrote, “During the last 
three years of warfare, he (Napo- 
leon) was put out of action in de 
cisive hours by paroxysms of gastric 
spasm. His courage and resolution 
were practically unimpaired ; had it 
not been for these attacks, the history 
of his decline would have been dif- 
ferent.” It is obvious that many a 
failure to close a new account or 
hold onto a slipping one may be 
traced to such a thing as faulty 
spectacles, unwise eating, or any one 
of a dozen things that may handicap 


vitality either steadily or inter- 
mittently. 
Presence: Something like the 


famous “Jt” of the twenties—a qual- 
ity that makes you like a salesman 
without being able to explain just 
why. 

Penetration: In Jack Dempsey’s 
case, the broadcaster spoke of it as 
“boring in.”’ It seems as though the 
best salesmen never stop “boring in.” 
They get closer and closer to their 
customer month after month. The 
relationship ripens into unity of 
thought and action like an ideal 
marriage. But this isn’t a senti- 
mental essay—it’s simply some 


thoughts about salesmanship. 
—From Advertising and Selling. 


THE DISTAFF SIDE 


FiFry per cent of our citizens are insured. 
. . « But comparatively few women buy 
insurance. Is this because insurance has 
nothing to offer us? Because we don't need 
it? 

No, | believe it's partly because insurance 
speaks a language that bores us. Pa 
because too many agents are strange f 
made by mixing one part Galahad, one part 
sob sister, two parts missionery and a dash 
of undertaker. The underwriter is a bulwark 
of democracy, a moral force. But we know 
he is an everyday human being who will get 
a commission on what he sells. So we'd 
him to dispense with the exalted phrases and 
show us his merchandise. And the salesman 
who always knows just what Madame n 
gives us a cramp!—Mademoiselle. 
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RECESSION, NOT 
DEPRESSION 


ESS than 2% of the 400 credit 

and financial executives who 
responded to a business survey just 
completed by the New York Credit 
Men’s Association expect a depres- 
sion. However, 77% of those who 
responded to the association's 
“How's Business?” questionnaire 
believe that a mild business recession 
is on the way, with the majority 
naming the last quarter of 1948 as 
the crucial time. 

Foremost among the _ reasons 
given by the credit men for their 
recession forecast were continued 
buyer resistance to high prices, top- 
heavy inventories, and, to a lesser 
extent, the tightening of credit, de- 
dine in purchasing power, and 
supply catching up with demand in 
a number of industries. Less than 
7% blamed the foreign or domestic 
situations, while even fewer at- 
tributed the recession to the fact that 
1948 is an election year. 

Increased business failures last 
year over the previous year were 
noted by more than 65% of the 
credit executives responding to the 
questionnaire. They gave as the prin- 
cipal reasons for these failures : poor 
or inexperienced management, ex- 
cessive inventories, lack of capital. 
The bogey of buyer resistance played 
a very minor role in these increased 
failures since less than 3% of those 
reporting blamed buyer resistance. 


More Failures Ahead 


More failures are ahead, according 
to over 80% of the credit men who 
took part in the survey, with the 
majority naming the second half of 
the current year for the upswing. 
Collections were slower in 1947 than 
in 1946, according to 70%. Fewer 
firms are discounting. Main reasons 
given were lack of capital, excessive 
inventories and business re-adjust- 
ment. 


Over 83% of the executives an- 
swering the questionnaire agreed 
that customer resistance to high 
Prices was still a major factor in de- 
termining the business outlook. In 
line with this, 40% reported concern 
over the problem of cancelled orders. 
Only 15% reported that 1947 orders 
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ran ahead of the previous year's 
while unfilled backlogs of orders 
were noted by 45%. 

Inventories continue to pose a 
tough problem, according to 56% 
of the survey participants who be- 
lieved that inventories are still top- 
heavy, compared with 19% who 
thought they were low and 25% 
who stated inventories were back to 
normal again. 
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AUTO FINANCING 
CONDITIONS 


LARGE growth in retail financ- 

ing of automobiles is predicted 
by Howard L. Wynegar, president 
of Commercial Credit Corporation. 
Pointing out that approximately 15 
out of every 100 new cars are pres- 
ently being financed, he compared 
it with the 50% to 55% financed 
before the war. The figure for im- 
mediately after the war was given 
as from 8% to 10%. Mr. Wynegar 
reported that his company’s figures 
on automobile financing show an in- 
crease in March of 20% to 30% over 
February. 

Reporting on the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, C. G. 
Hallowell, vice president of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
characterized it as “spotty.” List- 
ing as difficulties faced by the plan 
the continuing seller’s market, the 
unwillingness of some companies to 
furnish support, the high percentage 
of cash automobile sales, and the lack 
of cooperation between banks and 
agents, he nevertheless maintained 
that the plan had proven its worth 
and that its use was growing. 


AUTO RATE REVISIONS 


HE National Bureau of Casualty 

Underwriters has announced the 
following auto rate revisions: 

Private Passenger Commercial 

B.1. PD. BA. P.D. 
Alaska 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 
Arkansas +8.4 9.8 0.0 
Delaware .0* 0.0* 0.0 0.0 
Georgia .0* 0.0* 0.0 +15.6 
lowa .0* 0.0* 0.0 + 30.0 
Kentucky . 0.0* 0.0 0.0 
Montana ° 0.0 -1.8 0.0 
Nevada 0.0* 0.0* 0.0 0.0 
New Mexico 0.0” 0.0" 0.0 00 
Utah +12.9 0.0 + 20.4 
Vermont 0.0* .0* 0.0 0.0 
Wisconsin +15.2 i +11.4 +9.2 
Wyoming 0.0* at 0.0 0.0 
* Change in Private Passenger Rating Plan only. 

In addition, a new classification of 
private passenger cars has been in- 
troduced to apply where non-busi- 
ness use cars are operated by persons 
under 25 years of age. The rate for 
this class will be within 5% of the 
rate for business use operation. 

The Texas Insurance Department 
announced average reductions of 
17.2% and 8.3% for fire and theft 
and comprehensive coverages on 
private passenger cars, respectively, 
and 10% and 15% for fire and theft 
and collision for local hauling and 
intermediate hauling, respectively, 
effective May 1. 

Michigan’s Insurance Department 
rejected automobile rate increases of 
17.8% for bodily injury and 21% 
for property damage, proposed by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. Rejection was made 
on the grounds that insufficient sup- 
porting data had been presented. 


AUTO FINANCE INSURANCE 
BOOMS 


HE twenty stock fire insurance 

companies controlled by finance 
organizations more than doubled 
their automobile premium volume in 
1947 to a record $100 million, while 
losses incurred (including loss ad- 
justment expenses) to premiums 
earned dropped 20 points to 60%. 
This material improvement in ex- 
perience together with low expenses 
placed this group of companies defi- 
nitely in the black for 1947 and they 
even reported a substantial statutory 
underwriting profit despite a jump 
of more than 100% in unearned pre- 
mium liability. 
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Opportunity for Qualified 


Home Office Underwriter 





Large, progressive, multiple-line company seeks 
man, preferably under 40, capable of eventually 
becoming Chief Underwriter of Group Depart- 
ment. 


The man we want is sales-minded, understands 
field problems, and has had several years’ ex- 
perience in Home Office underwriting of Group 
Life and Casualty lines. Salary open. 


Tell us everything we should know about your 
education, background, experience, and capa- 
bilities in your first letter. 


The members of our organization know of this 
advertisement. 


ADDRESS 
Box L-16 




















75 Fulton Street 
New York City, New York 
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COMMISSION SITUATION—from 85 


a reasonable one, the Superintendent could not arbj- 
trarily exclude from consideration the amount which 
the companies had actually paid to producers under their 
contracts with them. A similar contention was raised 
by the fire companies in the 1943-4 fire insurance rate 
revision.® 


"Illegal per se" 


We must remember that under the language of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil case, supra, combinations which 
“tamper” with the price structure or which are “formed 
for the purpose and with the effect of raising, depressing, 
fixing, pegging or stabilizing the price,” or part of a 
price (Sugar Institute case, supra), are “illegal per se.” 
If, as the business contended in the Jordan case, the 
Superintendent in determining the reasonableness of 
rates must consider the moneys which the companies 
have actually expended for commissions under concerted 
agreements with their producers, it can be argued that 
such commission agreements because of their impact on 
the price structure necessarily fall within the prohibi- 
tions of the Sherman Act as set forth in the Socony- 
Vacuum case. 

It should be added that in rate proceedings the fire 
companies never challenged the right of the Superin- 
tendent to disapprove expenditures if he found them to 
be wasteful or extravagant, but the argument was that 
prudent companies in competition with one another do 
not unnecessarily pay excessive commissions or waste 
their funds in other ways; otherwise they could not 
prosper. In view of the turn which the Jordan case 
took, the court never had occasion to pass upon these 
contentions. The history of the New York Department 
demonstrates that the actual payment of commissions 
does not always establish their reasonableness. On the 
contrary, one need only examine the life insurance busi- 
ness in New York State prior to the celebrated Arm- 
strong investigation of 1906, or review the experience 
of the New York Department last year with certain 
accident and health companies in Harlem, to know that 
that statement is true. Many companies, prudent or 
otherwise, have felt constrained to pay more than what 
they conceived to be a reasonable commission in order 
to acquire their proportionate share of the business. 


The Practical Problems 


Having in mind these legal considerations, we turn 
now to the practical problems before us. In the fire 
insurance business regional organizations like the East- 
ern Underwriters Association have always been a factor 
in attempting to keep commissions within reasonable 
limits. While our Department did not always agree with 


6 The reply of the New York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion to the Insurance Department’s show cause order contain 
the following in connection with its argument on expenses: 

“** this Rating Organization respectfully submits** that 
the only reasonable and correct method of determining whether 
rates should be increased or decreased is to take the actual 
experience of the business for the period under review™*. 
(Emphasis ours.) 
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the methods employed to achieve that result, we never 
minimized the fact that, in attempting to keep commis- 
sions within reasonable limits, the E.U.A. was protecting 
the public against unduly high rates and protecting the 
companies and the producers against loss of their busi- 
ness to competing forms of insurance. 

The Acquisition Cost Conference in New York State 
served a purpose for casualty insurance somewhat similar 
to that of the E.U.A. in the fire field. Under the Apple- 
ton Rule (New York Insurance Law, Section 42), 
casualty companies have been required to subscribe to 
the rules of the Acquisition Cost Conference not only 
in New York State but throughout the country upon 
the theory that little would be accomplished by requiring 
the companies to exercise prudence in the commission 
field in New York State if no similar requirement were 
imposed upon the companies’ operations outside of the 
state. This was done to make sure that company assets 
were not dissipated or unnecessarily wasted in an effort 
to acquire business by the payment of excess commis- 


sions. 


Element of Compulsion 


The plain fact of the matter is that all of these devices 
to control commissions involved some element of com- 
pulsion either by the companies or by the Department. 
You are all familiar with the devices employed by the 
business—single counter rule, limitation of agency rule, 
non-intercourse rule, in-or-out rule, separation rule, ter- 
ritorial limitation rule, reinsurance rule, etc. These rules 
were effective in maintaining control of commissions. 
And the insistence of our Department that companies 
subscribe to the rules of the Acquisition Cost Confer- 
ence was equally effective. One was the product of 
company compulsion, and, in some cases, agency com- 
pulsion ; the other the result of administrative insistence. 

Two substantial organizations in New York State, the 
Eastern Underwriters Association and the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, have amended their rules 
eliminating therefrom various portions which it was felt 
might conceivably be in conflict with the new order. 
These rules have been replaced by an interesting new 
procedure. The organizations, apparently by consulta- 
tion among their respective members, have expressed 
opinions as to the maximum reasonable rates of com- 
mission. It is asserted that these opinions are guides 
only and that each individual member shall determine 
for itself what rates of commission or brokerage it will 
pay or receive. The rules then go on to provide that 
each member may, however, take the opinions into con- 
sideration in determining whether such rates are equi- 
table and in the interests of the insuring public.’ 

The New York Joint Legislative Committee on Insur- 
ance Rates and Regulation considered these new pro- 
cedures and in connection therewith made the follow- 
ing statement in its report to the Legislature filed 
March 12, 1948: 

“Under such an E.U.A.-Fire Exchange plan 
whereby each individual company fixes its own pro- 
ducers’ commissions, one of two results would seem 
to obtain: Either the rates of commission will vary, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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which event it may be that the ‘coincidence’ will be 
ineffective, or the commissions paid will be uniformly 
in line with the suggestion of the organization, in 
which event it may be that ‘coincidence’ will be 
deemed to constitute a tacit understanding and render 
the participants just as liable as if they had openly 
entered into a commission agreement.” ® 
There will, of course be some who will challenge the 
above conclusion of the Joint Legislative Committee. 
Furthermore, in some fields of commerce certain com- 
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panies occupy a dominant position in the field even 
though they do not monopolize it and their prestige 
enables them to fix a price which their competitors must 
meet if they are to survive. This is the so-called principle 
of leadership, and the Supreme Court has held that those 
who follow the price of the leader, even though their 
prices be identical, are not necessarily engaged in violat- 
ing the Sherman Act (United States v. International 
Harvester Co., 274 U. S. 693). 


Difference of Opinion 


But many people in New York feel that these princi- 
ples and decisions have no application to the commission 
problem. They point out that in the past competition 
in the insurance business, unfettered by any restrictive 
agreement or by supervisory action, has never led to 
a single level of prices or of commissions. On the con- 
trary, they point to the drastic methods employed to 
control prices and commissions as evidence of the fact 
that unless some form of compulsion is employed neither 
prices nor commissions will be identical. 

These considerations have led many thinking people 
in the business to conclude that concerted agreements to 
fix and maintain commissions are violative of the Sher- 
man Act and the Donnelly Act, that so-called advisory 
schemes culminating in a concerted adherence to the 
commissions recommended are dangerous and expose 
the participants therein to the possibility of civil and 
criminal penalties for violation of the anti-trust laws, 

(To Be Continued) 


7 The amendment to the rules of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange adopted January 21, 1948, contains the following pro- 
visions : 

“At the date of the adoption of these principles a detailed 
study of the question of reasonable rates of commission and 
brokerage in the territory of this Exchange is being made. 
This Exchange has determined that, pending completion of 
such study, the rates of commission and brokerage which have 
heretofore been provided for by its Agreement and which have 
by long experience been shown to be, in general, acceptable, 
are in its opinion maximum reasonable rates. They are to be 
used as guides only. Each individual member of the Exchange 
shall determine for itself what rates of commission and brok- 
erage it will pay or receive. Each member may, however, take 
the opinions set forth herein into consideration in arriving 
at the conclusion as to whether rates of commission and 
brokerage payable or receivable by it will be equitable and 
in the interests of the insuring public.” 

The amendment to the rules of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation adopted December 17, 1947, contains the following pro- 
vision : 

“The opinions herein set forth as to maximum reasonable 
rates of commission are guides only. Each individual member 
of this Association shall determine for itself what rates of 
commission it will pay to brokers and agents. Each member 
may, however, take the opinions herein set forth into con- 
sideration in arriving at the conclusion as to whether rates 
of commission payable by it will be equitable and in the inter- 
ests of the insuring public.” 





8 Although the Committee’s report contained no citations of 
law in connection with the conclusion which it reached, it seems 
reasonable to assume that it was motivated by decisions such as 
Eugene Dietzgen Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 142 F. 2d 
321, cert. denied 323 U. S. 730; The Milk and Ice Cream Can 
Institute, et al v. Federal Trade Commission, 152 F. 2d 478; 
Fort Howard Paper Co., et al v. Federal Trade Commission, 
156 F. 2d 899, cert. denied 329 U. S. 795; Interstate Circuit v. 

United States, 306 U. S. 208. 

9 Maple Flooring Assn. v. United States, 268 U. S. 563; Sugar 
Institute, Inc. v. United States, 297 U. S. 5533 Salt Producers 
Assn v. Federal Trade Commission, 134 F. 2d 354; United States 
v. International Harvester Co., 274 U. S. 693, 708 ; Cement Manu- 
facturers Protective Assn. v. United States, 268 U. S. 588; 
United States v. United States Steel Corp., 251 U. S. 417. 
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313 Bulkley Bldg. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
*Bonds . 
Government ...... .. $5,071,501.67 Unearned Premium Reserve .............. $5,856,288.44 
Railroad Pepe 356,361.36 Losses in process of adjustment ........... 920,570.00 
Public on har nee 512,509.96 | Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other Liabil- 
Industrial and Miscellane- 190406.7) 9000140072 DIN ongicivikn dnarcasneceaeemeeumahes 280,998.83 
es eee eh ones senate ie aaa Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable 
*Stocks on reinsurance in companies not admitted 
$ 20,000.00 to transact business in New York State... 80,348.73 
Public Utilities... .. 973,382.00 Capital ...... cscs csccvee . $1,000,000.00 
Bank and Insurance 557,681.74 DE ectene eee nswcieee 1,986,833.82 
Industrial and Miscellane- 
Rate bite Aare a oun 532,222.50  2,083,286.24 
Surplus to Policyholders .......... 2,986,833.82** 
a Aho, sidieats «0.3% EN Gare apn 1,311,853.40 
Premiums in course of collection not over 
ninety days due, less reinsurance pre- $10,125,039.82 
miums due to other companies ....... 257,769.39 
oe Paid Losses due 347,951.59 * Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
Deposits with Gadenadiere’ ‘fears “and/or =e Commissioners. Securities carried at $320,000.00 are deposited as 
EE 3, 5; oo: cv dveas ane 7,842.40 suenes, Cay: Same. 
Accrued interest on Bonds ................ 35,277.08 ** On basis of December 31, 1947 market quotations for all bonds 
and stocks owned, this company's total Admitted Assets and 
Admitted Assets $10,125,039.82** || Surplus to Policyholders would be increased $32,800.39. 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
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Professional Broker, The—W. Shepard French 
Promote Free Enterprize—-W. Stanley Pearce 


Accident & Casualty, Winterthur 
(New U. S. Assistant Manager) ..Jan. 57 
Aetna Cusualty & Surety, murtford 


CHET TROBGNEE) cocccccdcvccescoeel Mar. 114 
Aetna Fire, Hartford 

EE URINE 6.60 c0cesscsecces Mens Bae 

(Staff #romotions) ..............4 Mar.ti+ 
Aluied Fire, Ltica 

qZuth Anniversary) ..............May 42 
American-Associated, St. Louis » 

(New AMPPEEOED) nc cdaccedecescs Jan. 57 

CUROAMEMGE) . ocacscocsvcccevccveel Mar. 114 


Americun Agricultural, bes Moines a 
(rorming Keinsurance Company) Apr. 63 
American sr idelity, Montpelier 


(Adds New Funds) ............+.- Feb. 34 
American Foreign, New York 

(BtaHl Changes) ......ccsccccccceee Feb. 34 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio 

(To Increase Capital) ............4 Apr. 63 

(increases Capital) ..........-+-.4 May 42 


American Insurance Group, Newark 
(Ketinuncing and Group Develop- 


TMGS) caccccevccscrcccccceesees Jan. 57 
(New Director) ................Mar. 114 
American Progressive Health, New ork 
(Surplus Contribution) .......... an. 57 
American Surety, New York : 
(Adds New Line) .........+-+.++. Feb. 34 
(Kxecutive Changes) ..........+: Feb. 34 
(Revises Policy) ................Mar. 116 
Atiantic Mutual Group, New York ss 
(Staff Advances) ........eeeeeees Jan. 57 
(New Trustees) .......0.eeeeeeees Feb. 34 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford ; 
en Perr rere eee Mar. 116 
Automotive insurance, Los Angeles ° 
(Voluntarily Liquidating) ...... Jan. 58 
Balboa insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) ........+0..+: ...May 42 
Cadillac Mutual Insurance, Detroit a 
CRMOOMMOED —cccccnevsccsacecccecces Jan. 58 
California Union, San Francisco F 
(Being Revised) ........cccssccess Feb. 34 
Camden Fire, Camden » 
(Gilliams Retired) ............0+:- Jan, 58 


Canton Mutual Liability, Boston 
(Creditors Receive Dividend) 
Capitol Indemnity, Indianapolis 


(Increases Capital) ............+. Jan. 58 
Casualty Underwriters, St. Paul 

SEED Sea dgecsiececssevecs scoBet. ING 
Central Trust of China, New York 

(Enters United States) .......... May 42 
Cherokee Fire, Nashville : wt 

(Capital Increase) ...........+.. Feb. 36 
Christiana General, New York 

(New President) ..................May 42 
Chubb & Son, New York 

(To Open Pacific Branch) ........ May 44 
Coal Operators Casualty, Greensburg s 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Jan. 59 
Combined Mutual Insurance, Chicago 

(Merger Approved) .............. Jan. 59 
Commonwealth Life & Accident, St. Louis 

(Merger Planned) ..............00] ay 44 


Consolidated Lloyds, Dallas 
(Began Business) ..............Mar. 117 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(A. & H. Volume Soars) ........ Mar. 117 
(To Change Domicile) ............/ Apr. 63 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(Volume Up) Feb. 36 
Copenhagen Reinsurance, Copenhagen 
fy M 


‘o Enter United States) ........3 ar. 117 
Detroit National Fire, Detroit 
(Voluntary TPissolution) ......... Jan. 59 
Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 
(Annual Statement) .............. Feb. 36 
The Employers’ Group, Boston 
(Mullen Advanced) .............. Jan. 59 
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Frank LangJan. 35 


PP Sere ree Jan. 91 
peab cardiac ais well Feb. 45 Workmen’s Compensation 
Feb, 23 Frank Lang ..... 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Kmployers Insurance, Birmingham 


Cr, SO UD vive ccsesdecewe Jan. 60 
European General, London 

Rr et | 
Excelsior insurance, Syracuse 

SE COG) cccccccccccscce mae. 1B 
Excess Insurunce, New ork 

(Weciares Dividend) ............008 Jan. 60 
Factory Insurance, Hartford 

GREMBMAIMOE) ce ccccccccsccescccscecd Apr. 63 
Farm bureau, Lincoln 

(AAS SICMNMEEON) cccsecescecses Feb. 36 
Farmers Mutual Insurance, Madison 

(See State karm Mutual) ...... Muar. 125 
Federal lnsurance, New York 

ee Feat. Apr. 64 

CHOW EEPGGRSER) .nccccccccccceced Apr. 64 
Feueration ansurance, Montreal 

(new Company) ............... Mar. 118 
kideiuty and Veposit, baltimore 

CO MD ced otncrcssccdeves Jan. 60 

(umeial Staff Additions) ........ reb. 34 

(Meport to Stockholders) ........ Feb. Si 

(auXctulive CUAMBes) ...cccccccced Mar. 15 
Fidetity-Phenix Fire, New York 

CP TD cecenccrccccvcsecevess Feb. 36 
Fire Association, I’hiladelphia 

(Annual Meport) ......ccccccccs Mar. TIS 
Firemans tund wroup, San Francisco 

(itnter Reinsurance rieid) ...... reb. 37 


Fireman's bund insurance, San Francisco 
(Acquires bulk of Subsidiary’s 
DT “ctiechedne «ééshwewecaenioell Apri. G4 
SEE SED | oc oc ctvccncedeonad apr. 65 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Recapitalization Plans Com- 
pleted) 
6 ons cca tectud wedens ol Apr. to 
Founders Fire & Marine, Los Angeles 
(Multiple Line Authority) ...... Keb. 37 


CRUE DOOMMEME) oo tccccvessccc Apr. 65 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 

Ge ID, 0.6 :0:6.6.0:6.0:60'0.9.060:0.0'6 Feb. 38 
General Bonding, Oklahoma City 

eee cans paidescecsoll Apr. 65 
General Casualty, Madison 

(Increases Capital) .............. Jan. 60 


Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(New Company) Jan. 60 
SEE. Didswhpasceeensessccccueee EEO 

Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls 
(Receives New Money) Feb. 38 

Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York 


(R.F.C. Issue Replaced) ..........2 Apr. 66 
Government Employees, Washington 
(Change in Control) ..............May 45 
Great American Group, New York 
CAMGTIOR CH BEBE) onc ccccccsccen Feb. 38 
(Official Changes) ................ May 45 
Great American Insurance, New York 
CORED SEE: idewcesccccecss cbs SOD 
Great Central Mutual, Peoria 
GR Shon cb ccdcsccciccscccncy & 
Group Casualty, St. Louis 
I ie od 654 bh one 64000 60ee Feb. 38 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 
SN SE Swccckngdwdscos eee Feb. 38 
Harbor Insurance, San Diego 
GD FOO BOOMOT) co occeicccccccce Jan. 61 


Hardware Dealers Mutual, Stevens Point 
(Terminating Combination 
Serre Jan. 61 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 
EE Re Feb. 39 
(Advancements) ................Mapr. 119 
Hartford Fire, Hartford 
SE rere Mar. 119 
Home Insurance, New York 
(Examination Criticisms Cor- 
EN 2 hc: Aaa REE © aca huadivsic <4 0% Jan. 61 
(Proposed Amalgamation) ...... Feb. 39 


What the Buyer Wants—F. G. Gillingham ................March 4] 
Working with the Commingling Rules 


Oscar Beling ......March % 
Premium Dollar in 


. Jan, % 


(Merger Plan Approved) ........Mar, 19 
(CABReel BOMOSt) ccscccccccccasl Mar. 14 
(Merger Plans Approved) ........May, 4 
Indemnity Insurance of N. A., Philadelphia 
COW MEORSEOET) occ ccsccccsccecel Apr. 66 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis 


(svrividends Revised) ............ an. @ 
Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Joins Reinsurance Group) ....Jan. @ 
(ixtends British Operations) ...°. Jan, 62 
(Quits Regional Bodies) ..........2 Apr. 66 
(Staff Promotions) ............../ 


(Resigns from National Board) . 
international Re-Insurance, Dover 


(Dividend to Policyholders) ....Feb, 49 
Inter-Ucean insurance, Cincinnati 
(1047 Results) ..................Mar, @ 


Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 
ej WE eee Ss 
Inter-State business Men’s, Des Moines 


Ril li ne Apr. 66 
John Marshall Insurance, Chicago 

Oh dl ree Jan. 74 

(Revises Capital Structure) ......May 47 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pittsburgh 
_(Action Against Officers) .........May 47 
Knox County Mutual, Mt. Vernon 

(Non-Assessable Cash Plan 

EY F:0ch 39 Sawin 644402 ode 00a Jan, 62 

Liverpool & London & Globe, Liverpool 

(100 Anniversary in U. S.) .......) ay 47 


Louisville Fire and Marine, Louisvine 
(Comment on Severed Kelations) Jan. @ 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 


oo eS eee -May 48 
Managers Interinsurance, Los Angeles 
(New Organization) ..............May 48 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Official Staff Changes) ........) ay 48 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 
(Official Staff Changes) .......... May 48 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore : 
Mt eae 
(Golden Anniversary) ..........Mar. 121 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(2:OG08 PEOGIGGRE) . isc cccecccccced Jan. 68 
(New President Named) ........... Jan. 63 
Ce! arrest 
Massachusetts Hospital Service, Boston 
(Executive Director Resigns) ....Feb. 40 


Merchants Fire, New York 
(New Marine Managers) ........ Jan. 68 
(Official Changes) ..............Mar, 122 

La Metropolitana Compania, Havana 
(Comment on Severed Relations) Jan. 62 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire, Des Moines 


(Dividend Revision) ..............d Jan. 68 
Mount Joy Mutual, Elizabethtown 

oo” i ee eee Jan. 6&8 
Mutual Assurance, Hartford 

(New Management) .............. Jan. 4 

(Expanding Operations) ........... Jan. 4 
Mutual Fire, Sandy Springs 

(100th Anniversary) .............. Feb. 40 


Mutual Implement & Hardware, Owatonna 
(See Hardware Dealers Mutual) ..Jan. 61 
National Automobile & Cas., Los Angeles 


CO ED oo vnc cwcnus vb encuel Apr. 66 
National Aviation, St. Louis 

(AGegte New Tithe)  ...ccccccceet Jan. 
National Fire, Hartford 

ee era Jan. 
North American Casualty, New York 

on, May 48 
Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 

(Dividend Deferred) ............} ar. 13 
Northern Insurance, New York 

a” are ee Feb. 40 
North River Insurance, New York 

ae eae re Mar. 122 
North Star Reinsurance, New York : 

(Capital Increase Approved) Jan. 
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Norwich Union Fire, New York 


(Staff Change) .................. Feb. 41 
Ohio Farmers Insurance, LeRoy 
100th Anniversary) ........... -Mar. 123 
old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Acquires Casualty Affiliate) ....Apr. 67 
American Casualty, Houston 
apegesecuewees Jan. 4 


(Newly Organized) . 
paramount Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Taken Over for Rehabilitation) . Jan. 6 
pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket 

(Dividend Change) .............. Feb. 41 
pennsylvania Accident, Philadelphia 

(Absorbed) ...-..---++-++-seseee Mar. 123 
pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 


(Dividend Revisions) ............ Jan. 65 
lvania Mfrs. Casualty, Philadelphia 
Perannounces Dividend) .......... May 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Fire, Philadelphia 
(Announces Dividend) .......... May 49 


Phoenix-London Group ¥ 
(U. 8S. Management Changes) .-Apr. 67 
preferred Accident Insurance, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) .......... Feb. 41 
(Beech Assistant to President) .-Mar. 124 
Prudential Fire, Oklahoma City 
(New Reinsurance Arrangements) Apr. 67 
Public National, Miami Beach 
(Reduces Par) .......+-..... peseveed A pr.67 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Comment on Severed Relations) Jan. 62 


BISSU’S 


Royal-Liverpool Group, New York 
i: SER eo os oictcee eee Jan. 65 
ge ee Apr. 68 
(Warner Deceased) ..............May 49 

Rural Fire, Dallas 
(See Farmers Cooperative) ......Mar. 109 

Rural Mutual Casualty, Madison 
(See Farm Bureau Mutual) ..-Apr. 100 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul A 
(Stockholders’ Reports) .......... Feb. 41 
CO ee eee Feb. 41 

Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Declares Special Dividend) ...... Jan. 66 


Security Fire Insurance, Des Moines 
(Straight Windstorm Coverage Dis- 
Eee 
Security Insurance, New Haven 
co £ =a Feb. 42 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 
C8 ara 
Southern Insurance, Dallas 
CH SD «on kc nccacccctss «MOP, 196 


Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
(Multiple Line Carrier Forming) Apr. 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Springfield 
(Stock Offering Completed) ....... Jan. 66 
Springfield Group, Springfield 
(Multiple Line Powers Granted) Apr. 69 
(Stal Prometions) ................Apr. @ 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Multiple Line Underwriting) ....Feb. 42 
. << £4 aaa Ss 
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(To Add New Funds) ............ Mar. 125 


(Financing Completed) ........../ Apr. 69 
Standard Casualty, Lincoln 

ees Feb. 43 
Standard Casualty, Sioux Falls 

(New Company) ................Mar. 125 


Standard Fire, Hartford 


CHOW EPEBOCGRES) — cccccccccccccces Feb. 43 

(See Automobile Insurance) ....Mar. 116 
State Farm Mutual, Madison 

CR EE, Wen ccctccbe0ss Mar. 125 
Superior Insurance, Dallas 

errr err Mar. 125 
— Service, Albuquerque 

TE. (nat the opeheh epee 6 40.00 Jan. 66 
Textile Insurance, High Point 

Er Apr. 69 
Underwriters at Lloyd's, London 

SE SD, oc bv. aduvdaaceeee Jan. 66 
United States Casualty, New York 

(New Vice President) .......... Feb. 43 


United States Fire, New York 

(See North River) ............ Mar. 122 
l. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 

(Offer Made for Subsidiary's 

EE Gd nobtabbh 66a%e W848 00.00. May 49 

United States Mutual, Chicago 

(Corrects Impairment) .......... Jan. 66 
Urban Mutual Fire, Harrisburg 


(Taken Over for Liguidation) ....Jan. 67 
Vigilant Insurance, New York 
(See Federal Insurance) ........4 Apr. (4 
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B EST'S Insurance Bulletins arrive at your desk each Monday 


morning giving you a confidential review of all happenings of 


importance in the insurance field. A weekly confidential re- 


port that is instructive, concise and accurate. 


YOUR KNOWLEDGE CAN BE NO GREATER 


THAN YOUR INFORMATION! 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For Either Life, 
Fire and General 
Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST. COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE 
75 FULTON STREET 


For May, 1948 
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SAANARSESS SSSBLESARASLSRW.,! 


ANOTHER TRAFFIC DEATH AND TWO WRECKED CARS BECAUSE 
SOMEONE TOOK A CHANCE! 


More than 98°, of all automobile fatalities 
need never have occurred. Less speed and 
more care would have prevented this one. 
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AS Yes... we, at North America, can see in these figures assets 
that are invisible to others; namely, the goodwill and friendly 
cooperation of our Agents and Brokers. 

We prize these invisible assets highly, and credit them 


with a large share in the growth and continued progress 


of our Companies. Z f 
x PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Aiclaclelphia 


we INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
% PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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